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POEMS 
by 
ATTILA JOZSEF 


In the last number of The New Hungarian Quarterly we dealt with 

_ the works of the Hungarian poet Attila Jézsef and published several of 
his poems in French and in German. Now. we are happy to be able to 
_ make our readers acquainted with the art of this great poet in adequate 

_ English interpretation since, in the meantime, we have received several 

translations of high quality by Mr. J.C. W. Horne or ee 
4 _ Museum). 
__ The poems selected were written between 1933 and 1037. By this time 
' the great turn in the poet’s career had already taken place. From 1932 
_ on—fighting against the ever growing pressure of fascism in Hungary—he 
Z _ began to write those great thought-laden poems which gave a new colour 

_to the lyric poetry of Europe, in general. 
1 The works we are publishing represent two characteristic facets of this 
~ great lyric flowering. The one is reflected by those poems in which Attila 
_ Jozsef, deserted by all, passes through the purgatory of utter solitude and 
4 ~ isolation and bares his yearning for his childhood. From that Paradise Lost, 
there arises ceaselessly the image of the Mother surrounded by the aching, 
" torturing visions of childhood around it. 

To escape the inconceivable suffering, the anguish vad remorse, he 
_ sought refuge in the image of his mother in whom he saw the symbol of 
_ purity and safety. In his heart, too, “The Tiger and the Gentle Deer” 
dwelt together, and he did everything to reconcile them; he sought 
' forgiveness for he knew not what primitive crime that was thrusting the 
_ whole universe into unutterable horror: 


73k. 
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“Wait for a miracle; for him to come | 
Who will forgive, not leave me to my fate; 
forgive me in this pit that I am hae as 
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Though deeply immersed in his own destiny, the solicitude for the 
fate of his country, the working people, the whole of humanity, never 
gave him a moment’s respite. And that is just the other facet that is 
expressed in the three most voluminous poems published here. The ~ 
“Elegy” is the most beautiful example of the intertwining of his twofold 
anxiety: his sickness and his preoccupation with human society. It is almost 
with the exactitude of the analyst’s diagnosis that he describes the nature 
of the “rich suffering” that is “pushing” him among the workmen of the 
factories: 
“Thus to its mother returns the child 
Whom strangers push and beat. 


Truly, 

Here alone can you smile, and weep 

And strive with yourself. 

_Oh soul! This is my native land.” 
. 
. 
. 
j 


And here lies the most characteristic trait of Attila Jézsef’s patriotic- 
socialist poetry: his country, the socialist community compensate him for 
the vanished mother and her love. He turns his mind from the agony of 
his :childhood-memories to the future and seeks harmony there. Thus 
“Upon the City’s Outskirts” becomes the image, drawn with marvellously 
individual: power, of a new class, and that is why in “At the Danube” 
the longing for universal peace is so deeply sincere that it synthetizes and 
resolves such contradictions as those that made the peoples living in the 
valley of the Danube stand against each other for centuries. 

. And so the poems published in our Quarterly give an interesting 
though by no means full account of the characteristics of Attila Jézsef’s 
lyric art, The missing colours—such as the playfulness in the verses of 
his youth, the. pure folklore style in many of his poems hand in hand 
with great psychological depth, his revolutionary songs—want a palette of 
bigger size than is now available. It is our hope that this gap can be filled 
before long. . or | ie 


ee - 
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LET ONLY HIM MY'VERSES READ 


Let only him my verses read © 

Who knows and loves me, let him a 
One who sails on a shoreless sea * 
Of nothing, and, what is decreed 


By fate to be, knows as a-seer} 9 | 
‘For in my dreams, in human guise **). 
° Comes silence; in its ‘heart there'ltes. 


The tiger and the gentle deer. ? 


MOTHER 


For a week now I only of mother ~ 
Have been thinking, and of none other; 
How to the loft in her arms she carried 
The creaking basket, and never tarried. 


I was then a proper man, bawling, 

- Stamping, and'to my mother calling : 
To leave with another the washing, to stay there 
And take me to the loft with her to et there. 


But, without speaking, she went,. unfolding, 
Hanging the washing to dry, not scolding, 

Not even looking at me;-and gleaming, 

The clothes on the line were billowing, streaming. 


I should not bawl now—she would not hear me. 
Now I see her vast, and yet still near me; 

In a sky blue as water the washing-blue dyes, 
Her grey hair wild as the cloud: yates Bless 
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Like a child who has vengeance sworn and set 


His father’s house on fire, and who oppressed 
Is now by strangeness, like a fog, and yet 
Can only ease his heart upon the breast 


Of him against whom he before rebelled, 
Lifting his anguished face, a smile to seek 
Of pardon—so I strive that men, compelled 
By my remorse shall their forgiveness speak. 


~ J have a world to ashes burned within 
My heart; there is no word of comfort now 
To make me weep; bowed down, I only wait, 


Wait for a miracle; for him to come 


_ Who will forgive, not leave me to my fate; 
Forgive me in this pit that I am in, 


ELEGY 


As beneath a leaden sky, slowly settling, saturated, 


Smoke descends over the sombre landscape, 
So floats my spirit 

Lowly, 

Floats; not swiftly glides. 


Stern spirit, tender imagination! 
Following the heavy footprints of reality, 
Gaze down here at yourself, your origin! 
Here where the passionless stillness of 
Another age, of distress, beneath so liquid 
A sky, 

In the solitude of the tall gaunt walls, 
Threateningly and imploringly 

Slowly dissolves the concentrated grief 

In the hearts of the anxious 

And mingles it with the hearts of millions. 


an, een ee 
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Here the whole world of man is being fashioned, 
Here all is only ruin, 

The hard euphorbia opens its umbels 

In the deserted factory yard. 


The days descend the pale steps of 
The little broken windows into the 
Damp darkness. 

Answer— 

Are you from here? 

From here that melancholy 

Longing may never leave you? 

That you may be as the other afflicted ones 
On whom this great age has pressed 
And in whose faces every feature 
Has been distorted? 


Here you rest, here, where the limping fence, 
Creaking guards and protects 

This gluttonous moral order. 

Do you know yourself? Here the souls 
As emptily await a fashioned, beautiful, 
Steadfast future, as the settlements — 
Around dream pensively and 

Sombrely of tall houses that 

Weave a swift throbbing hum. 
Fragments of glass in the dried mud 
Regard their suffering grass plots 

With dull motionless eyes. 


Sometimes a few grains of sand trickle 
Down from the sand-hills—and 

Then there flies by, humming, some 

Blue, green or black fly which 

Human refuse and rags has 

Attracted from more crowded places. 
Here too, in her own way, tortured 
Mother earth is turned to profit. 

Yellow grass flowers in a broken saucepan. 
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‘Do you know © 
What stark joy of consciousness 

- Oppresses so that the spot does not 
Allow? and what rich suffering 
Draws you hither? 
Thus to its mother returns the child 
Whom ‘strangers push and beat. 
Truly, 
Here alone can you sale tel weep 
And strive with yourself. 
Oh soul! This is my native land. 


UPON THE City 5.0 Uae ee 


‘ Upon the city’s outskirts, where I live, 
When the grey evenings fall, 
The flakes of soot descend, like: tiny bats 
_ Soft-winged, on roof and wall, 
And, like guano, a precipitate 
Form there, a thick hard pall. 


So this age lies upon our souls; 
And, as thick rags of rain 
_ The corrugated iron roofs 
Wash, and still wash again, 
Grief seeks to wipe off from our hearts 
The crust of stone—in vain. 


Blood can wash too—for such we are; 
A new people, a swarm 
Different; on our heads the hair - 
Different; a new norm 
. OF speech upon our tongue. Not God, not mind, 
But iron, coal, oil, form 
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Have given us; matter material; , 

Casting us glowingly series 

With hot, unruly. flow into the mould 

Of this dread comity, __ 

That on earth’s changeless-soil for human worth 
We may stand steadfastly. 


After priests, soldiers, burghers, so at last 
We too the laws obey; } 
And therefore in us the significance 

Of all men’s work, to-day 
_ Vibrates, as when upon the ‘cello’s strings 


The player’s fingers play. 


_ Not since the solar system first 

Was formed, has been so. vast 

_ Destruction of the indestructible 

As now, although the past. 

Had much destroyed; arms, pane cholera, 
Fanaticism’s blast ee 


Have raged upon us, greedy to prevail; 

None have been brought so low 

_,As.you have been brought low beneath the stars; 
Our eyes have shone their glow . 

Upon the earth, and earth her secret hid 
Opened for man to know... 


But see how wild has grown the costly beast, 
The ponderous machine; |. 

The brittle villages crack like thin ice 

On pools in winter keen; 

And if it leaps, the plaster in the towns 
Falls, shaken by the din. 


‘Who shall the shepherd’s dog unruly quell? 
The owner of the land? 

Its childhood is our childhood; the machine 
We better understand; 

We have grown up with i it; we HS its name; 
It does as we command. : 


- ee 
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And we shall see that all of you shall soon 
Before the blind thing kneel 

And pray to it, which is but something owned 
By you, a thing of steel, 

A thing from which the one who feeds it, he 


Alone response can feel. 


Children we are of the material; 

Suspicious; a great throng. 

Raise up our hearts; to him who shall uplift 
Our hearts, they shall belong; 

And he alone who shall be filled with us 
Can be through us so strong. 


Raise high your hearts! Up to the factories! 

A heart so sooty, vast, 

He has seen and has heard, who has the sun 
Seen by the smoke veil cast 

By it obscured and heard in earth’s deep mines 
Its throbbing strong and fast. 


Up, up! revolving at our breath, 
Around this globe of care 

The turning lathe cries, rages, swirls 
As if storm rent the air. 

Blow we upon it; up, our hearts! 


__ Let the smoke rise down there. 


Until our vision high, magnificent, 

The order, shines forth bright, 

With which the mind of man shall comprehend 
The final infinite; 

The forces of production manifest, 


The instincts, hid from sight. 


Upon the city’s outskirts roars this song. 
The poet, to its call 

Akin, watches, watches the dense soft soot 
Fall slowly, fall, 

And, like guano, a precipitate — 

Form, a hard black pall. 
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The poet—the words tremble on his lips— 
But he, the engineer 
Of the strange wonders of this given world, 


______ In himself, conscious seer 


Who sees into the future, forms the harmony, 
As you outside shall, here. 


BY THE DANUBE 


I sat upon the last stones of the quay, 

And watched a melon rind go floating by, 

And scarcely heard, thinking of what should be, 
The waves flow lisping; the deeps, noiselessly. 
Like a lake, taking from my heart its rise 

So flowed the Danube, troubled, great and wise. 


Like to the muscles of a labourer 
Who files or hammers, digs, or lifts a load, 

_ So every wave and every current were 
Bounding, now tense and now relaxed, and flowed 
With gentle rocking, and with murmured sighs, 
And washed away the town’s impurities. 


The rain began to fall, but ceased again 

As if indifferent, and wearily, 

As one who watches from a cave the rain, 
Still on the frontier I fixed my eye, 

And like the rain, ceaseless, indifferent, 

The past fell, colourless, its brightness spent. 


Still flowed the Danube and, as though a child 
Upon its mother’s warm, life-giving breast, 

I lay, the river’s waves laughed low and smiled 
As if they would my body have caressed. 

But on the stream of time, grey were the waves 
Like falling tombstones on forgotten graves. 
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As if a thousand years, all uncomprehending 
What I had gazed at, suddenly I see." 

A moment sums the years that, with me ending 
A ae ancestors have shown. to me. 


e see Phat aS saw not, Be they. were re hoeing 
Or killing, kissing, doing that they must; 
What I see not—my blindness too well knowing— 
They saw, before their bodies turned to dust. 


As joy or grief, we of each other know; 

To them the present, and the past to me. 

We write—they take my pen—the verses flow; 
fea with the wes of te I see. , 


She was Eauaen my. ee 

Half Szekler, half Rumanian, may be, _ 

_ My father; and more sweet than any other, 

_ The food my mother gave to nourish me. ~ 

And fair upon his lips was truth. With sorrow 

The past, from which I come, I think upon; 
Sometimes, too soon today becomes tomorrow ; 
“You'll see,” they used to say “when we are gone.” 


They used to say so, for in me their being 
Continues now; though weak thus I am strong, 
Mindful that I am more than many,, seeing, 

The present and the past to me belong. 

I am the past, dividing; thus i increasing ; 

Become my parents by this mystery; 

They too divide, and thus I grow, unceasing 
To be a spiritual unity. 


Iam the whole—all that which was and i is; 

| The many generations transient, 

Each yielding to the next; the victories 

_ Of long dead conquerors; and the lament 
Of vanquished peoples live in me. Magyar, 
Turk, Tartar, Slovak and Rumanian : 
Flow in this heart’s blood, debtor to this far 
Past for a gentler future age for man. 
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I wish to work; it is sufficient 

Struggle avowal of the past to make 

To the great Danube in whose waters blent, 
Past, present, future through time’s limit break; 
By memory to solve through peace the war 
Waged by our ancestors, at length to bring 

A righteous settlement for all to share— 

This is our work, and it is no small thing. 


1 DIDYN OT*KN OW 


I used to think the doctrine about sin 
Was just a fairy tale and not a fact; 
And laugh, and say “I am not taken in; 
He prates of sin who is afraid to act.” 


I did not know how terrible and wild 
The cavern of my heart, I thought its deep 
And palpitating dreams those of a child 


That in her arms its mother rocks to sleep. 


Now do I know. Like a black tomb within 
My heart is dark, dark original sin 
Revealed by the full light of verity. 


And if I did not speak, my mouth would groan 
“Would that you all were sinners, lest alone 


el shall be left, alone to live or die.” 


Translations by J. C. W. Horne 


FRANCIS BACON, 
ON THE VERGE BETWEEN 
TWO WORLDS 


by 
TIBOR KARDOS 


ven with the heroes of mankind, fame is subject to change. 

Names may fade and be overcast, to emerge again later, resplend- 

ent. For some time now, the memory of Francis Bacon, the 

great English statesman and philosopher the quatercentenary of 
whose birth we are now celebrating, has shone ever more brilliantly. The 
great thinkers of modern Europe, both in Bacon’s native England and else- 
where, have always felt the debt they owed him. Hobbes and Locke, 
Hume, Leibniz and Kant, Voltaire and d’Alembert, and finally the found- 
er of historical materialism, Marx, paid him the tribute due to a precursor. 
However, the successors of those who at one time had him arraigned for 
political reasons before a court of law on a trumped-up charge of bribery, 
were not satisfied with a sentence that wrecked Bacon’s life, but continued 
to persecute even the memory of the man with the brand mark of the 
sentence passed upon him. Unlike Basil Montague, who well knew how 
mendacious the trial had been, even so great a historian as T. B. Macaulay 
drew a sharp distinction between Bacon the thinker and scholar, who had 
contributed such immense values to the treasury of mankind, and Bacon 
the politician, a man of weak character. 

That Bacon was greater as a thinker than as a statesman, can hardly be 
subject to dispute. Bacon himself pointed out in one of his confessional 
axioms (radiant, like all his writings, with the perspectives of the future), 
that he wrote his works in fragments of time snatched from his official 
duties. 

“I believe that my example may also serve to provide mankind with hope. 
I speak not to boast, for I would that my experiences be of use. But should 
anyone be inclined to despair, let them but consider how much I am en- 
gaged by the Affairs of State, moreover that my health is by no means 
excellent—and this too, takes up much of my time—and that I am alone 
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breaking new ground where none have ever trod before, that I cannot even 
communicate my results with anyone, that I am nevertheless steadfastly 
following the true path, subordinating my thought to the facts of reality, 
and that this is why I have — if I be not in error—achieved somewhat more 
than before. Let us then consider according to my example, what achieve- 
ments we may expect of men who have plenty of time, who coordinate 
their work and are able to continue it through a long period of time, es- 
pecially if... they divide it up well and soundly harmonise among each 
other the various jobs and tasks (especially those whose object it is to gather 
experience). Men will begin to appreciate their own strength when every- 
one will no longer be doing the same thing, but each will endeavour to 
help the others with his own labour power.” 

The statement that Bacon the thinker was greater than the statesman 
implies no wish to detract from his merits in the latter capacity, but rather 
the recognition that Bacon’s special significance lies in his scientific achieve- 
ments. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that a true and comprehensive 
picture of Bacon is beginning to take shape only now, since the appearance 

in 1960 of Bryan Bevan’s important biography of Bacon.1* This book has, 
‘more authentically than any work hitherto, permitted us to sense the 
character of the man who had the courage to declare that science would 
conquer nature and that it would beautify and direct our lives. Though 
Bacon came from what is described as a newly ennobled family of bourgeois 
background, his father had attained a high office, that of Lord Privy Seal 
of England. The precocious boy possessed extraordinary energy and a nerv- 
ous susceptibility. He went up to Cambridge at the age of thirteen, and 
soon saw through his tutors, “their wits being shut up in the cells of a 
few authors, chiefly Aristotle”. ..* Nebulous plans for a complete renew- 
al of science had at this time already begun to develop in his mind. 
After graduating he moved to Paris, where he became secretary to the 
English ambassador. This was the heyday of the Pleiades, and Bacon was a 
welcome guest at the court of Margaret of Navarre, where he came to 
know Montaigne, who was to exercise a deep impression on him. Beside 
the classical languages he wrote and spoke French and Italian and trav- 
elled widely in Italy and Spain. 

Bacon’s early acquaintance with the works of Giordano Bruno was at this 
period promoted by his introduction to the materialist natural philosopher 
Telesio, His attention was, in all probability, directed also to the new 
French jurisprudence (nos Gallicus ius. docendi) marked by a social-historical 


* 1 The numbers indicate the books mentioned in the REFERENCES at the end of this essay. 
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trend. It was at this juncture that his father unexpectedly died, and in 
1580 he had to return to England. There he read for a degree in law; 


then, in 1584, he became'a Member of Parliament, a favourite of and secre- — 
tary to the Earl of Essex. At this time young Bacon was a representative 


of the bourgeois interests beginning to organize their ranks against the 
absolutism of the monarchy; thus for a time he failed to win the favour 
of Queen Elisabeth. Later, however, when Essex turned against the Queen, 
and the dangerous and subversive nature of his policy and aspirations 
became increasingly apparent, Bacon became estranged from him. 

- Those who have made the character of Bacon the object of their special 
criticism, and especially the spiritual heirs to the bourgeois opposition, 
who were unable to forgive him either for having sided with the absolute 
monarchy or for entertaining materialistic views, always laid considerable 


| 
. 


emphasis on ‘Bacon’s alleged ingratitude. However, as the documents | 
published by Bevan show, the truth was that Bacon put up a self-sacrific- | 


ing defence of his patron before the Queen, and that it was only when he 


had thereby incurred the full displeasure of the sovereign and his part was — 


also beginning to be mentioned in the treason trial, that he turned against 
Essex, told of his bitter experiences in the recent past, and then proceeded 
to defend himself. Essex and his companions in point of fact wanted to 
force the Queen into settling the succession in favour of King James VI of 
Scotland. Bacon opposed them and sided with the Queen. When, however, 
after the death of Elisabeth, the Scottish king ascended the throne as James I, 
Bacon became perhaps a greater favourite with the new sovereign than he 
had ever been with the Queen. : 
Macaulay, when he analysed the development of Bacon’s thought in 
the light of the changing texts of his writings, found that the corrections 
made by him were, in a highly characteristic manner, directed towards ratio- 
nal ends, towards increased utility for the human race.# This circumstance 
may provide a measure of explanation for his attitude, which was inconsist- 
ent as regards the successive persons of the sovereigns, but remained con- 
sistent in backing the absolute monarchy. It is, we feel, highly character- 
istic that in Parliament Bacon acted as the spokesman and the main cham- 
pion of the union of Scotland, England and Ireland. He played a decisive 
part in the organization of offices of the absolute monarchy, such as the 
Foreign Office.® These activities naturally involved him in sharp conflicts, 
partly with the conservative, local forces, the representatives of national 
separatism, but also with the ever more powerful bourgeois opposition 
which was to unleash before long the first great bourgeois revolution in 
Europe against the absolute monarchy. 2 Aaa Nahar an aia 
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The contradictory part that Bacon thus played was to a considerable extent 
due to changes and contradictions in the situation itself, and not merely 
to his individual thirst for power. There can, however, be no doubt that 
his tapidly growing power, the ostentatious splendour of his life, and, last 
but not least, his brilliant faculties, contributed to his making an increas- 
ing number of enemies. A new favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, who - 
kept stumbling against Bacon’s protests and warnings, joined forces with 
the Opposition in Parliament. In 1621 Bacon was denounced and tried 
for bribery. A part of bourgeois historiography, in the wake of Marxist 
history of philosophy, has identified the process as a typical political action. 
It has been stated that Bacon’s alleged susceptibility to bribes can hardly 
be said to have been greater than that which was habitual among his 
predecessors.* His enemies exploited the dissatisfaction of the people, and 
Bacon refrained from defending himself, lest he should cause unpleasant- 
hess to the sovereign. When the King had him released after a few days 
in the Tower, then absolved him from the payment of damages, and 
finally called him back to the Court, Bacon was no longer willing to return. 

The latest objective research has confirmed the older views that Bacon’s 
claim of innocence of the charges brought against him was not mere 
pretence, but that he was really not guilty, having had no idea of the 
malpractices that had been perpetrated. What in fact had happened was 
that his subordinates, who collected and registered the dues for the various 
lawsuits, committed embezzlement, demanding higher fees than the 
amounts they put down in the records.” 

Thus, a year after the appearance of the Novum Organum, Bacon fell 
from the summit of power into the deepest abyss. His fall was truly tragic, 
though, as Ben Johnson put it, the brilliance of his spirit lent him a dignity 
that preserved him even in his fall: “for greatness he could not want.” 8 
There has been much dispute, most of it superfluous, over the conjecture 
that it was he who wrote the masterpieces of world literature which 
have come down to us under the name of Shakespeare. This is quite 
improbable, but that Francis Bacon himself was a character who 
might have stepped out from one of Shakespeare’s tragedies, is indeed 
certain. The very same magnificent qualities and the same failings that 
were the motive forces actuating the heroes of Shakespeare’s historical 
tragedies were also the joint sources of the success and fall of Bacon. His 
intricate and complex character flowed from extraordinary gifts, commen- 
surately limitless desire for success, love of luxury, and the flexibility of a 
courtier. Yet this ambitious character was fully concordant with the philo- 
sophical, scholarly traits of one of the greatest thinkers of mankind, aware 
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of the infinite richness of reality, and filled with the boundless endeavours 
of a philosopher who renewed science in its very foundations and heralded 
a new efa. 

What, then, is the essence of the role and the teaching of Bacon in the 
history of mankind? Which of this extraordinary man’s tenets are still 
valid and effective and may serve to guide us? 

The answer is not easy to find, and any attempt to do so must proceed 
from a comparison of his part with that of his precursors. | 

The study of Bacon’s contribution to human thought led Macaulay 
to the conclusion that the discovery of induction could hardly be attributed 
to him, though he may have described it in greater detail than did those 
who preceded him. However, it was he who made induction serve one 
great aim and who was in general able to outline a worthy goal for the 
sciences to strive towards. ?® 

We could quote a multitude of elements in Bacon’s philosophy which’ 
had been discovered before his age in one form or another and for which 
we therefore cannot ascribe to him the merit of a pioneer. We must, 
indeed, enumerate the most essential points, for it is precisely in its rela- 
tion to these facts that the true grandeur of Bacon emerges. His compatriot 
and precursor, Roger Bacon, for instance, had a full three centuries earlier 
perceived the “power of mathematics” and even distinguished himself 
by turning the new method against scholasticism. In the Middle Ages 
he had been the first to emphasize the importance of empirical science. 
That concepts were not real things but merely names, simple nomina, 
for denoting reality, was clearly appreciated by Bacon’s compatriots ir 
the late Middle Ages since the work of Duns Scotus and of Occam, at 
least by the followers of a certain trend in theology. Italian renaissance 
philosophy, on the other hand, achieved propinquity to Bacon in making 
philosophy independent and determining its proper aims. With the advent 
of Lorenzo Valla, rational criticism broke in to involve the whole sphere 
of knowledge, from Aristotle, who had been falsified by forged historica 
documents, right through to the dogmas and the text of the New Testa- 
ment. It was only after him that the Neo-Platonists of Florence appeared, 
with their gigantic ideals of Man who transforms himself into a divinit y 
shaping and directing history. Pico della Mirandola had his dream of a 
Leviathan who, through mysterious combinations of figures, would come 
to master nature, There followed a generation of artists and scientists 
who took great strides along the path that had been marked out for them. 
Let us recall Michelangelo’s inspired human giants, breaking through 
the confines of marble and walls, or Leonardo’s wonderfully brilliant 
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figures and the engineering, inventive, and scientific work of the inimitable 
master himself. All the significance that Bacon attributed to inventors in 
his aphorisms on the pages of the New Atlantis, is also present in Leo- 
nardo’s observations. He considered himself an inventor, and inventors 
in general as the gods of the human race. Leonardo was irresistibly drawn 
to engineering work serving man—the curbing of floods, the regula- 
tion of waterways, the foundation of new towns, the invention of useful 
_machines—and he devoted a good many years of his life to projects of this 
nature. Both in speech and writing, he affirmed the presence of ceaseless 
change as a physical phenomenon, as a biological process in the organism 
of living creatures, and as geological transformations. He declared that 
_ matter was the essence of the universe and held that experience was deci- 
sive—he came near to guessing the importance of experiment. Bacon, who 
had for years lived in Court circles in France, in all probability learnt 
to know of Leonardo’s heritage, for Leonardo had spent the last years of 
his life in France, in the King’s service, and he was buried there. What 
is more, we know that Bacon visited the castles along the banks of the 
Loire, where the memory of the great Leonardo, who had prepared the 
regulation projects of the waters of this very river, was certainly alive. 
After Leonardo came the generation of Italian and French philosophers, 
including Telesio, Giordano Bruno, and Montaigne, with whose works 
Bacon is known to have been well acquainted. Telesio’s naively materi- 
alistic principles and sensualism, his recognition of the importance: of 
experience, and at the same time his phantastic ideas, not only attracted 
Bacon’s attention, but on account of the latter also evoked his criticism. 
His response to Giordano Bruno’s teaching was of a roughly similar charac- 
ter. There can be no doubt that Giordano Bruno was the first adherent of 
the theory of a tabula rasa. He advocated a completely new start in the 
“natural sciences. He urged the evolution of a new system of knowledge 
about the universe, with Copernicus’ teaching as the point of departure. 
In his opinion, the real example to be followed was not that of the ancients, 
but of the moderns. And for Bruno the only objective existence was that 
of infinite nature. He recognized transition and movement as the laws 
of existence, if not of history. He nonetheless held that it was not the 
human mind but the labour of human hands that was the formative force 
in history. And finally, he was also a precursor of Bacon’s in his panegyrics 
in praise of his own magnificence as a discoverer and of his role as an inven- 
tor and innovator. 
What could young Bacon’s close personal acquaintance, Montaigne, add 
to all this? He turned him in the same direction as the others, for Montaigne 
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maintained that the source of science was nature. At the same time he 


doubted the infallibility of knowledge, whether its sources were intellec- 
tual or sensual. His fertile scepticism practically compelled his readers to 


take the same course as he did himself—to seek the proofs for the truth 


of knowledge in practice. 
It was in the knowledge of such antecedents that Bacon appeared on 
the scene and became a philosopher. He did, in fact, draw all the impor- 


tant conclusions from the great economic, technical, scientific, and philo-— 


sophical changes that had taken place from the decay of the Middle Ages 


to the development of the mature Renaissance. He made use of the fruits 


of English, Italian, and French thought, and was able to focus the rays © 


‘of truth, so as to make them kindle fire. 

To begin with, the very type of philosopher personified by Bacon was 
a novelty. He was not a theologian, as Roger Bacon, Occam, or Giordano 
Bruno had been; not a simple intellectual member of the court of a prince, 
like Valla; not an independent artist and scientist assigned by his position 
to the margins of society, like Leonardo. Like Telesio and Montaigne, 
he was a layman; in the same way as the latter he held a high office. While, 
however, the others were men of speculation and of theory, Bacon was a 
statesman, the Lord Privy Seal of England, later Lord Chancellor, and 
this in itself was a unique phenomenon. In the period of the Renaissance 


the Platonic theory that the state should be ruled by the wise, the philos- 


ophers, was a widely current idea. Until then, however, it had never been 


carried into practice, and the first significant example of this kind was 
the life of Francis Bacon. It seems to be beyond doubt that the practical, 


social aims of his legal studies, furthermore his profession as a politician — 
and a high officer of state, directed his thinking towards aims serving pub- 


lic welfare. And it is here that the significance of his life’s work lies. In 
Macaulay’s opinion, Bacon could fascinate and carry away his readers be- 
cause he was always guided by common sense and held “the object of 
his search to be not the splendid and the surprising, but the useful, and 
the true.’’18 

These were the tendencies and these the aims that accompanied the 


development of his clear faculty for discrimination, his gift for logical — 
attangement, and his bent for concentration. The truths of philosophy — 
and of science generally make their way in the history of mankind in 
similar manner and at the cost of violent struggles. The development of © 
productive forces and social conditions allows the most sensitive minds — 


_ to suspect new truths. These thoughts arise almost instinctively, flashing 
up in isolation and hardly able to penetrate through the system of previous 
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ideologies. Their occurrence, however, grows more frequent and sooner 
or later makes the previous view of the world appear to be doubtful. 
Then only a great mind is needed to arrange the novel features in a system, 
to focus attention on the most essential elements, thus producing something 
that is qualitatively new. 
This occurred in Bacon’s case. He demolished the remnants of a bygone 

world, cleared away the rubble, and gave a precise definition of all the 
methods necessary for the construction of a new world. Bacon’s guiding 
idea, that “Human knowledge and power are one and the same thing,” 14 
in fact comprises every consequence of his philosophy. It includes 
the organization of knowledge as a conscious, creative process based on — 
experiments, its institutional organization, the role of knowledge in the 
subjection of nature and in beautifying the life of man, and, above all, 
his boundless confidence in human progress. If the essence of Bacon’s 
philosophical approach had lain merely in at last setting philosophy a 
practical aim, the benefit of mankind here on earth, without presuming 
that mankind would, as a result of this labour of science, advance unceas- 
ingly, then Bacon’s innovation would have been no more than the found- 
_ing of a new religious sect. However, in the invention of gunpowder, the 
magnetic compass, and printing, he accurately discerned the process of 
historical progress, and this was what he expected from experimental 
science and new inventions. . 
_ Bacon opposed phantasmagoric philosophies. “We overtly declare that 
the stupid, servilely aping concepts of the world, which are the phantastic 
_off-spring of the philosophers, must be smashed.” 
Even in his immediate forerunners he discovered the grave error of being 
divorced from facts, tending to easy generalizations, and indulging in 
: metaphysical thought. Bacon, we must hasten to point out, did not reject 
the power of imagination. On the contrary, he proudly acknowledged it, 
but was able to control it. Macaulay has said of him: “Yet in his magnif- 
icent day-dreams there was nothing wild, nothing but what sober reason 
sanctioned.” 16 His meticulous approach was combined with a faculty for 
comprehending the whole, and his minute, refined, and gentle observa- 
tions with a soaring intellect. It is no wonder that this great appraiser 
‘of Bacon’s thinking compared the mental gifts of the philosopher to the 
tent which the fairy Paribanun gave to Prince Ahmed. His brain was like 
this tent; when it was folded up it would look like a toy—when spread out, 
it gave shelter to the armies of powerful sultans.1? a 

It is possible, and even very probable, that Giordano Bruno's vision 
was more poetic, his philosophy more grand, his life more heroic, but 
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there can be no doubt that Bacon did incomparably more for the develop- 
ment of modern science. Yet Bacon represented an earlier stage, in that 
his view of the world was divided. In his rationalistic thought he was 
materialistic, building on experience; but at the same time he maintained 
the principle of dual truth. At all events, the atmosphere of the counter- 
reformation period also played its part, for in this respect even Galileo 
took a step backwards in comparison to Giordano Bruno. Yet here too. 
there can be no doubt that modern science owes more to Galileo. We may 
even say that the simple omission of the theological problem, noticed by 
Macaulay himself, released Bacon’s powers of action and made it possible 
for him to devote all his faculties to Instauratio magna scientiarum. It further- 
more enabled him to cross the frontiers of naive dialectics and reach the 
gateways of scientific dialectics. 

In actual fact, Bacon did not develop any system, though he achieved — 
superiority over his precursors and contemporaries precisely because he 
had a systematic mind. Bacon was content to establish the correct method, 
and he had neither the time nor the energy to do more. Only the vision 
of the New Atlantis permits us to surmise how much he might have dis- 
covered if he could have devoted most of his time to research. However, © 
discovery of the correct method and the outline of a perspective are in 
themselves of decisive significance. 

It is characteristic of Bacon that both the determination of tasks and 
the definition of methods take place in the framework of pairs of ideas — 
that contradict one another, while postulating each other, merging into 
and annihilating each other. Bacon’s point of departure was that of 
absolute doubt in all that was then known and the establishment of new, 
firm knowledge, with the help of nature. It is in this way that he 
conceived of and carried out the process of recreation itself. 

First came the critical, or as he said, the “demolishing part,”1® in 
order that the destruction of the world of old ideas might enable 
him to evolve the main features of the new world of ideas. Bacon 
has enormous merit in exposing the lies of commonplace ideas. It was 
he who perceived that human beings select their facts to suit their own 
tastes or convenience, and not as they are in reality, so that this picture of 
the world is fundamentally unreal, since the human senses are imperfect 
and onesided, to be improved upon only by conscious analysis. Bacon also 
recognized the false pictures due to individual character, habit and up- 


bringing, and therefore wished to make up for the distorting mirror of — 
the individual by substituting collective knowledge. It was his great pupil | 
Hobbes who recognized that this idea of Bacon’s also referred to the latent | 
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forces of social class and of environment. In Bacon’s view the language 
of science too serves rather to conceal reality than to reveal it. Words 
‘fail to cover facts, they are frequently empty, devoid of content, while 
there are numerous real facts for whose expression there is no suitable 
_ concept. It was thus that Bacon approached the main criterion of scientif- 
ic technical terms: precise definition. 

Finally, Bacon looked upon many of the philosophies of preceding 

periods as bad plays, and ruthlessly stated that empirical philosophies, 
developed without analysing the meaning of things, frequently led to 
more absurd and unnatural theses than did the sophist schools.+9 It was 
here, moreover, that Bacon declared: “It is clearer than the light of day 
that superstition and theology do mightily debase philosophy.” 2° This, 
‘of course, he thought to apply not only to Plato but rather to medieval 
scholasticism. 

Bacon’s “nebulous images,” “shadow-images” or “false images” (whatever 
translation we may use for idolum), in every single case pre-suppose, as it 
were, the presence of the new method, the Novum Organum, as their opposite. 
Bacon based his new science on experiment, but here too he was admi- 

‘rably dialectic in linking induction and deduction. He described the new 
method, based on observation, comparison, analysis, and experiment, in 
greater detail than any of his precursors. The new scientist (the author 
himself), he wrote, “...with the help of the senses and the unique facts — 
gradually, step by step, strains off the axioms ultimately to achieve the most 
general principles.”2t At the same time he emphasized that this road 
slopes once up, then down, avails itself of observation and experiments 
to attain the heights of axioms, then winds down to practical inventions. 
This second part of the road is marked by the process of deduction, and 
the new invention that is born is at the same time also a new truth. 
“The practical discoveries, too, should in the first place be evaluated as 
proofs of the truth,” 2? and only then—though not, of course, secondarily— 
may they be looked upon as achievements serving to render life more com- 
fortable. No other thinker before dialectical materialism has seen so pro- 
foundly and many-sidedly into the unbreakable interconnection between. 
theory and practice in the search for truth.*?8 Finally his magnificent axioms 
were crowned by the principle of the dialectical connection between natu- 
ral laws and freedom, that we must recognize the laws of nature to become 


free, 


* A considerable part must have been played in this by the teachings of the new French 
jurisprudence founded by J. Bodin, about the norms of law produced by life and society, which 
in their turn have their effect on life, then by practice once more on law. — 
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This brings us back to our point of departure. Bacon shed a light u Or 
the path of mankind that few have equalled. He was able to point out the 
methods necessary for progress, and could also show the aim. “Do not let 
anyone think,’’ he declares in one aphorism, ‘‘that we, too, would wish to 
found a new philosophical sect of some sort. We have no thought of 
such contrived nonsense. What we wish to ascertain is whether we can 
dig deeper to build the foundations of the power and prosperity of mankind | 
and whether we can extend its frontiers... We feel satisfied... even i | 
we just spend our time soberly and usefully, and we shall be able to dis- 
seminate the seed of a purer truth among the progeny and shall play out 
part in the beginnings of a large undertaking.” 24 § 

And Bacon perceived much of the breathtaking development of th : 
forces of production and of science. The people of his New Atlantis had 
vast factory plants, aircraft and submarines, they produced movemen 
that was faster than the shot of a gun, and they constructed automatic 
equipment to operate in water and in the air. In their research institutes 
they worked out the-telescope and the microscope, film-like projection, © 
invented the telephone, and produced artificial lightning and oscillations. 
Their plant improvement and mutation work was not behind that of the 
age of socialism, they transformed the organism and species of animals, 
produced artificially animal organisms, and manufactured new compounds 
and new metals. The aim of all their solicitude was man — the lengthening 
of man’s span of life, the improvement of health and physique, the abolish- 
ment of disease, and the achievement of happiness. 

In the New Atlantis science was so well organized that we could still 
learn from it. They studied books systematically and examined earlier 
experiments that chance and man’s activities had previously contrived. 
They methodically conducted new experiments, drew conclusions and 
worked out new inventions, 25 

This was what Bacon of Verulam lived for, and it was in the service : 
of the same aims that he died, a martyr to science. In the early spring 
of 1626 he conducted an experiment that has since became famous, — 
in freezing cold weather. His aim was to examine how snow could be used 
to prevent the deterioration of food. He bought a hen and himself stuffed 
the disembowelled bird with snow. In the course of the experiment he} 
caught cold, and pneumonia killed him in a week; he died at dawn on 
Easter Day, 1626. 

In his last letter he complained that his trembling hand could hardlys 
hold the quill, but he mentioned that the experiment with snow had_ 
been a “tremendous success.” 
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It is no slight matter to win a decisive battle for one’s country at the 
cost of a mortal wound. But perhaps it is an even greater feat to die for 
A the everyday life, the simple happiness of man, so serenely and contentedly, 
_ without heroic gestures. It is heroes such as these who win the gratitude 
2 of men, better understanding between peoples, and peace for mankind. 


f FRANCIS BACON 
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The scientists I have known, and because of my official life I have known 


_ scientists are quite simple ones, but I am very suspicious of attempts to | 


. tication, but of a specific kind of triviality. So I admire in scientists very 
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cientists are the most important occupational group in the world — 

today. At this moment, what they do is of passionate concern to 

the whole of human society. At this moment, the scientists have — 

little influence on the world-effect of what they do. Yet potentially, | 

they can have great influence. The rest of the world is frightened both of 
what they do—that is, of the intellectual discoveries of science—and of — 
its effect. The rest of the world, transferring its fears, is frightened of 
the scientists themselves, and tends to think of them as radically differ- 
ent from other men. 
As an ex-scientist, if I may call myself so, I know that is nonsense. 

I have even tried to express in fiction some kinds of scientific temperament 
and scientific experience. I know well enough that scientists are very | 
much like other men. After all, we are all human, even if some of us don’t 
give that appearance. I think I would be prepared to risk a generalization. 


eee 


as many as anyone in the world, have been in certain respects just percep- 
tibly more morally admirable than most other groups of intelligent men. 

That is a sweeping statement, and I mean it only in a statistical sense. 
But I think there is just a little in it. The moral qualities I admire in 


over-subtilize moral qualities. It is nearly always a sign, not of true sophis- 


simple virtues, like courage, truth-telling, kindness—which, judged 
by the low standards which the rest of us manage to achieve, the scientists 
are not deficient in. I think on the whole the scientists make slightly bet- 


* The above address by Sir Charles Percy Snow, C. B. E., F. R. S. L., was given at the 127th 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science in New York. We are on 
ing in its original form the address sent to us for publication by the Auth . 
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“ter husbands and fathers than most of us, and I admire them for it. 
ey don’t know the figures, and I should be curious to have them sorted out, 
but I am prepared to bet that the proportion of divorces among scientists 
is slightly but significantly less than that among other groups of similar 
ia education and income. I do not apologize for considering that a good thing. 

A close friend of mine is a very distinguished scientist. He is also one 
of the few scientists I know who has lived what we used to call a Bohemian 
_ life. When we were both younger, he thought he would undertake histor- 
ee ical research to see how many great scientists had been as fond of women 
as he was. I think he would have felt mildly supported if he could have 
3 found a precedent. I remember him reporting to me that his researches 
ee hadn’t had any luck. The really great scientists seemed to vary from a 
_ few neutral characters to a large number who were depressingly “normal.” 
~ The only gleam of comfort was to be found in the life of Jerome Cardan; 
~ and Cardan wasn’t anything like enough to outweigh all the others. 
£ So scientists are not much different from other men. They are certainly 

no worse than other men. But they do differ from other men in one thing. 
4 That is the point I started with. Whether they like it or not, what they 
do is of critical importance for the human race. Intellectually, it has trans- 
formed the climate of our time. Socially, it will decide whether we live 
or die, and how we live or die. It holds decisive powers for good and evil. 
4 That is the situation in which the scientists find themselves. They may 
" not have asked for it, or only have asked for it in part, but they cannot 
E _ escape it. They think, many of the more sensitive of them, that they don’t 
_ deserve to have this weight of responsibility heaved upon them. All they 
want to do is to get on with their work. I sympathize. But the sctentists 
can’t escape the responsibility—any more than they, or the rest of us, 
can escape the gravity of the moment in which we stand. 

There is of course one way to contract out. It has been a favourite 
"way for intellectual persons caught in the midst of water too rough for 
them. 

It consists of the invention of categories—or, if you like, of the division 
of moral labour. That is, the scientists who want to contract out say 
we produce the tools. We stop there. It is for you, the rest of the world, 
the politicians, to say how the tools are used. The tools may be used for 
_ purposes which most of us would regard as bad. If so, we are sorry. But 
_as scientists, that is no concern of ours. 
- This is the doctrine of the ethical neutrality of science. I can’t accept 
‘it for an instant. I don’t believe any scientist of serious feeling can accept 
; “it. It is s hard, some think, to find the precise statements + which will prove 
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it wrong. Yet we nearly all feel intuitively that the invention of comfortable 
categories is a moral trap. It is one of the easier methods of letting the 
conscience rust. It is exactly what the early 19th century economists, 
such as Ricardo, did in the face of the facts of the first industrial revolution. 
We wonder now how men, intelligent men, can have been so morally 
blind. We realize how the exposure of that moral blindness gave Marxism | 
its apocalyptic force. We are now, in the middle of the scientific or second 
industrial revolution, in something like the same position as Ricardo. 
Are we going to let our conscience rust? Can we ignore that intimation — 
we nearly all have, that scientists have a unique responsibility? Can | 
believe it, that science is morally neutral? | 
To me—it would be dishonest to pretend otherwise—there is only one 
answer to those questions. Yet I have been brought up in the presence of 
the same intellectual categories as most western scientists. It would also” 
be dishonest to pretend that I find it easy to construct a rationale which | 
expresses what I now believe. The best I can hope for is to fire a few sighting 
shots. Perhaps someone who sees more clearly than I can will come along 
and make a real job of it. 4 
Let me begin by a remark which seems some way off the point. Anyone _ 
who has ever done any science knows how much aesthetic joy he has ob-_ 
tained. That is, in the actual activity of science, in the process of making 24 
discovery, however humble it is, one can’t help feeling an awareness of 
beauty. The subjective experience, the aesthetic satisfaction, seems exactly 
the same as the satisfaction one gets from writing a poem or a novel, or 
composing a piece of music. I don’t think anyone has succeeded in dis- 
tinguishing between them. The literature of scientific discovery is full of 
this aesthetic joy. The very best communication of it that I know comes 
in G. H. Hardy’s book, A Mathematician’s Apology. Graham Greene i 
once said he thought that, along with Henry James’s preface, this 
was the best account of the artistic experience ever written. But one 
meets the same thing all over the history of science. Bolyai’s great yell 
of triumph when he saw he could construct a self-consistent, non-Euclidean 
geometry; Rutherford’s revelation to his colleagues that he knew what 
the atom was like; Darwin’s slow, patient, timorous certainty that at last 
he had got there: all these are voices, different voices, of aesthetic 
ecstasy. a ; 
That is not the end of it. The result of the activity of science, the actual - 
finished piece of scientific work, has an aesthetic value in itself, The 
judgments passed on it by other scientists will more often than not be 
expressed in aesthetic terms. “That’s beautiful!” or, “That teally is very ; 
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pretty!” (as the understating English tend to say.) The aesthetics of scien- 
_ tific constructs, like the aesthetics of works of art, are variegated, We think 
“some of the great syntheses, like Newton’s, beautiful because of their 
classical simplicity; but we see a different kind of beauty in the relativistic 
"extension of the wave-equation, or the interpretation of the structure of 
_D.N.A., perhaps because of the touch of unexpectedness. Scientists 
_ know their kinds of beauty when they see it. They are suspicious, and 
scientific history shows they have always been right to have been so, when 
a subject is in an ‘ugly’ state. For example, most physicists would feel 


in their bones that the present bizarre assembly of nuclear particles, as 
grotesque as a stamp-collection, can’t possibly be, in the long run, the 
last word. 


a" 


_ We should not restrict the aesthetic values to what we call “pure” 
science. Applied science has its beauties, which are, in my view, identical 
in nature. The magnetron has been a marvellously useful device: but it 
‘was a beautiful device, not exactly apart from its utility, but because it 
did, with such supreme economy, precisely what it was designed to do. 
_ Right down in the field of development, the aesthetic experience is as 
teal to engineers. When they forget it, when they begin to design heavy- 
‘power equipment about twice as heavy as it need be, engineers are the 
first to know that they are lacking virtue. 

_ There is no doubt, then, about the aesthetic content of science, both 
- in the activity and the result. But aesthetics has no connection with morals, 
4 say the categorizers. I don’t want to waste time on peripheral issues—but 
are you quite sure of that? Or is it possible that these categories are inven- 
tions to make us evade the human and social conditions in which we 
now exist? But let us move straight on to something else, which is right 
in the grain of the activity of science, and which is at the same time 
" quintessentially moral. I mean, the desire to find the truth. 

_ By truth, I don’t intend anything complicated, once again. I am using 
the word as a scientist uses it. We all know that the philosophical exam-- 
‘ination of the concept of empirical truth gets us into some curious 
complexities; but most scientists really don’t care. They know that the 
truth, as they use the word, and as the rest of us use it in the language 
~ of common speech, is what makes science work. That is good enough 
' for them. On it rests the whole great edifice of modern science. They 
have a sneaking sympathy for Rutherford who, when asked to examine 
the philosophical bases of science, was inclined to reply, as he did to the 
_metaphysician Samuel Alexander: “Well, what have you been talking 
all your life, Alexander? Just hot air! Nothing but hot air!” 
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Anyway, truth in their own straightforward sense is what the scientists ' 
are trying to find. They want to find what is there. Without that desire, 
there is no science. It is the driving force of the whole activity. It compels | 
the scientist to have an overriding respect for truth, every stretch of the : 
way. That is, if you’re going to find what is there, you mustn’t deceive ; 
yourself or anyone else. You mustn't lie to yourself. At the crudest level 
you mustn’t fake your experiments. 

Curiously enough, scientists do try to behave like that. A short -tir | 
ago, I wrote a novel in which the story hinged on a case of scientific fn 
But I made one of my characters, who was himself a very good scientist, 
say that, considering the opportunities and temptations, it is a 
how few such cases there are. We have all heard of perhaps half a doz 
open and notorious ones, which are on the record for anyone to read— 
ranging from the “discovery” of the L-Radiation to the singular episod 
of the Piltdown Man. 

We have all, if we have lived any time in the scientific world, heard 
private talk of something like another dozen cases which for various reasons _ 
are not yet public property. In some of these cases, we know the mola 
for the cheating. Sometimes but not always, sheer personal advantage, — 
such as getting money or a job. But not always. A special kind of vanit 
has led more than one man into scientific faking. At a lower level of resear 
there are presumably some more cases. There must have been occasio 
Ph. D. students who scraped by with the help of a bit of fraud. 

But the total number of all these men is vanishingly small by the side 
of the total number of scientists. Incidentally, the effect on science of su | 
frauds is also vanishingly small. Science is a self-correcting system. That 
is, no fraud (or honest mistake) is going to stay undetected for long. 
There is no need for an extrinsic scientific criticism, because criticism is 
inherent in the process itself. So that all that a fraud can do is waste the 
time of the scientists who have to clear it up. 

The remarkable thing is not the handful of scientists who deviate fro 
the search for truth, but the overwhelming numbers who keep to it. 
That is a demonstration, absolutely clear for anyone to see, of moral 
behaviour on a very large scale. 
| We take it for granted. Yet it is very important. It differentiates science 
in its widest sense (which includes scholarship) from all other intellectual 
activities. There is a built-in moral component right in the core of th : 
scientific activity itself. The desire to find the truth is itself a moral impulse, 
or at least contains a moral impulse. The way in which a scientist tries 
to find the truth imposes on him a constant moral discipline. We say a 
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: Scientific conclusion—such as the contradiction of parity by Lee and Yang— 
~ is “true” in the limited sense of scientific truth, just as we say that it is 
“beautiful” according to the criteria of scientific aesthetics. We also know 
_ that to reach this conclusion took a set of actions which would have been 
useless without the moral nature. That is, all through the marvellous 
_ experiments of Dr. Wu and her colleagues, there was the constant moral 
_ exercise of seeing and telling the truth. To scientists, who are brought up 
in this climate, this seems as natural as breathing. Yet it is a wonderful 
_ thing, Even if the scientific activity contained only this one moral com- 
_ ponent, that alone would be enough to let us say that it was morally 
 un-neutral. 

But ts this the only moral component? All scientists would agree about 
the beauty and the truth. In the western world, they wouldn’t agree on 
much more. Some will feel with me, in what I am going to say. Some will 
not. That doesn’t affect me much, except that I am worried by the growth 
of an attitude I think very dangerous, a kind of technological conformity 
disguised as cynicism. I shall say a little more about that later. As for 
q disagreement, G. H. Hardy used to comment that a serious man ought 
not to waste his time stating a majority opinion—there are plenty of others 
to do that. That was the voice of classical scientific non-comformity. 
I wish that we heard it more often. 

Let me collect some grounds for hope. Any of us who were doing science 
before 1933 can remember what the atmosphere was like. It is a terrible 
bore when men in their fifties speak about the charms of their youth. 
Yet I am going to irritate you—just as Talleyrand irritated his juniors— 
by saying that unless one was on the scene before 1933, one hasn’t known 
the sweetness of the scientific life. The scientific world of the Twenties 
was as near a full-fledged international community as we are likely to get. 
Don’t think I’m saying that the men involved were superhuman or free 
from the ordinary frailties. That wouldn’t come well from me, who have 
spent a fraction of my writing life pointing out that scientists are, first 
and foremost, men. But the atmosphere of the scientific Twenties was 
filled with an air of benevolence and magnanimity, which transcended 

the people who lived in it. 

Anyone who ever spent a week in Cambridge or Géttingen or Copen- 
hagen felt it all round him. Rutherford had very human faults, but he 
was a great man with abounding human generosity. For him the world 
of science was a world that lived on a plane above the nation-state, and 
lived there with joy. That was at least as true of those two other great 
men, Niels Bohr and Franck—and some of that spirit rubbed off on to 
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the pupils round them. The same was true of the Roman school of q 
physics. | 

The personal links within this international world were very close. 
It is worth remembering that Peter Kapitza, who was a loyal Soviet citi- 
zen, honoured my country by working in Rutherford’s laboratory for ; 
many years. He became a Fellow of the Royal Society, a Fellow of Trinity | . 
College, Cambridge, and the founder and king-pin of the best physics 
club Cambridge has known. He never gave up his Soviet citizenship 
and is now director of the Institute of Physical Problems in Moscow, — 
Through him a generation of English scientists came to have personal — 
knowledge of their Russian colleagues. These exchanges were then, and — 
have remained, more valuable than all the diplomatic exchanges ever — 
invented. 

The Kapitza phenomenon couldn’t take place now. I hope to live to | 
see the day when a young Kapitza can once more work for sixteen years _ 
in Berkeley or Cambridge, and then go back to an eminent place in his 
own country. When that can happen, we are all right. But after the idyl- _ 
lic years of world science, we passed into a tempest of history: and by 
an unfortunate coincidence, we passed into a technological tempest too, 

The discovery of atomic fission broke up the world of international 
physics. “This has killed a beautiful subject,” said Mark Oliphant, the _ 
father-figure of Australian physics, in 1945, after the bombs had dropped. — 
In intellectual terms, he has not turned out right. In spiritual and moral _ 
terms, I sometimes think he has. 4 

A good deal of the international community of science remains in other 
fields—in great areas of biology, for example. Many biologists are feeling _ 
the same liberation, the same joy at taking part in a magnanimous enter- 
prise, as physicists felt in the Twenties. More than likely, the moral and — 
intellectual leadership of science will pass to biologists, and it is among | 
them we shall find the Rutherfords, Bohrs and Francks of the next gen- 
eration. | 

Physicists have had a bitterer task. With the discovery of fission, and 
with some technical break-throughs in electronics, physicists became, 
almost overnight, the most important military resource a nation-state | 
could call on, A large number of physicists became soldiers not in uniform. 
So they have remained, in the advanced societies, ever since. | 

It is very difficult to see what else they could have done. All this began 
in the Hitler War. Most scientists thought then that Nazism was as near 
absolute evil as a human society can manage. I myself thought so. I still 
think so, without qualification. That being so, Nazism had to be fought, 
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and since the Nazis might make fission bombs—which we thought possible 
until 1944, and which was a continual nightmare if one was remotely . 
in the know—well then, we had to make them too. Unless one was an 
“unlimited pacifist, there was nothing else to do. And unlimited pacif- 
ism is a position which most of us cannot sustain. 

S, Therefore I respect, and to a large extent share, the moral attitudes of 
those scientists who devoted themselves to making the bomb. But the 
_trouble is, when you get on to any kind of moral escalator, to know whether 
: you're ever going to be able to get off. When scientists became soldiers, 
they gave up something, so imperceptibly that they didn’t realize it, of 
“the full scientific life. Not intellectually. I see no evidence that scientific 
work on weapons of maximum destruction has been in any intellectual 
“respect different from other scientific work. But there is a moral difference. 
_ It may be—scientists who are better men than I am often take this 
attitude, and I have tried to represent it faithfully in one of my books—that 
‘this is a moral price which, in certain circumstances, has to be paid. 
Nevertheless, it is no good pretending that there is not a moral price. 
Soldiers have to obey. That is the foundation of their morality. It is not 
“the foundation of the scientific morality. Scientists have to question and if 
necessaty to rebel. I don’t want to be misunderstood. I am no anarchist. 
‘I am not suggesting that loyalty is not a prime virtue. I am not saying 
that all rebellion is good, But I am saying that loyalty can easily turn into 
“conformity, and that conformity can often be a cloak for the timid and 
“self-seeking. So can obedience, carried to the limit. When you think of 
the long and gloomy history of man, you will find far more, and far more 
hideous crimes, have been committed in the name of obedience than have 
-eyer been committed in the name of rebellion. If you doubt that, read 
‘William Shirer’s Rise and Fall of the Third Reich. The German officer 
corps were brought up in the most rigorous code of obedience. To them- 
‘selves, no more honorable and God-fearing body of men could conceivably 
‘exist. Yet in the name of obedience, they were party to, and assisted in, 
‘the most wicked large-scale actions in the history of the world. } 
_. Scientists must not go that way. Yet the duty to question is not much of 
a support when you are living in the middle of an organized society. I speak 
with feeling here. I was an official for twenty years. I went into official 
‘life at the beginning of the war, for the reasons my scientific friends began 
‘to make weapons. I stayed in that life until a year ago, for the same reason 
‘that made my scientific friends turn. into civilian soldiers. The official life 
‘in England is not quite so disciplined as a soldier’s, but it is very nearly s0. 
I think I know the virtues, which are very great, of the men who live 
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ek disciplined life. I also know what for me was the moral trap. I, too, 
had got on to an escalator.I can put the result in a sentence: 1 was coming | 
to hide behind the institution, I was losing the power to say no. :| 

Only a very bold man, when he is a member of an organized society, 
can keep the power to say no. I tell you that, not being a very bold man, ~ 
or one who finds it congenial to stand alone, away from his colleagues. 
We can’t expect many scientists to do it. Is there any tougher ground for 
them to stand on? I suggest to you that there is. I believe that there is a 
spring of moral action in the scientific activity which is at least as strong — 
as the search for truth. The name of this spring is knowledge. Scientists know 
certain things in a fashion more immediate and more certain than those 
who don’t comprehend what science is. Unless we are abnormally weak of 
abnormally wicked men, this knowledge is bound to shape our actions, - 
Most of us are timid; but to an extent, knowledge gives us guts. Perhaps _ 
it can give us guts strong enough for the jobs in hand. 

I had better take the most obvious example. All physical scientists kno 
that it is relatively easy to make plutonium. We know this, not as a 
journalistic fact at second-hand, but as a fact in our own experience. We can 
work out the number of scientific and engineering personnel it needs, for 
a nation-state to equip itself with fission and fusion bombs. We know that: 
for a dozen or more states, it will only take perhaps six years, perhaps ise . 
Even the best-informed of us always exaggerate these periods. 


This we know, with the certainty of—what shall I call it?—engineering 
truth. We also most of us are familiar with statistics and the nature of 
odds. We know, with the certainty of statistical truth, that if enough of 
these weapons are made,—by enough different states—some of them are’ 
going to blow up. Through accident, or folly, or madness—but the 
motives don’t matter. What does matter is the nature of the statistical fact. 

All this we know. We know it in a more direct sense than any politician 
because it comes from our direct experience. It is part of our minds. Are we 
going to let it happen? 01 

All this we know. It throws upon scientists a direct and personal respon-_ 
sibility, It is not enough to say that scientists have a responsibility as citizens. 
They have a much greater one than that, and one different in kind. For 
scientists have a moral imperative to say what they know. It is going to 
make them unpopular in their own nation-states. It may do worse than 
make them unpopular. That doesn’t matter. Or at least, it does matter to 
you and me, but it must not count in the face of the risks. 

For we genuinely know the risks. We are faced with an Either-Or, and 
we haven’t much time. Either we accept a restriction of nuclear armaments. 
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. This is going to begin, just as a token, with an agreement on the stopping 
of nuclear tests. The United States is not going to get the 99.9% “security” 
that it has been asking for. It is unobtainable, though there are other 
bargains that the United States could probably secure. I am not going to 
conceal from you that this course involves certain risks. They are quite 
“obvious, and no honest man is going to blink them. That is the Either, 
The Or is not a risk but a certainty. It is this. There is no agreement on 
‘tests. The nuclear arms race between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. not 
‘only continues, but accelerates. Other countries join in, Within, at the 
“Most, six years, China and several other states will have a stock of nuclear 
bombs. Within, at the most, ten yeats, some of those bombs are going off. 
1am saying this as responsibly as I can. That is the certainty. On the one 
“side, therefore, we have a finite risk. On the other side we have a certainty 
‘of disaster. Between a risk and a certainty, a sane man does not hesitate. 
s It is the plain duty of scientists to explain this Either-Or. It is a duty 
which seems to me to come from the moral nature of the scientific activity 
itself, 
_ The same duty, though in a much more pleasant form, arises about the 
‘benevolent powers of science. For scientists know, and again with the 
‘certainty of scientific knowledge, that we possess every scientific fact we 
‘need to transform the physical life of half the world. And transform it 
‘within the span of people now living. I mean, we have all the resources 
to help half the world live as long as we do, and eat enough. All that is 
‘missing is the will. We know that. Just as we know that you in this country, 
and to a slightly less extent we in ours, have been almost unitmaginably 
lucky. We are sitting like people in a smart and cosy restaurant, and we are 
eating comfortably, looking out of the window into the streets. Down 
on the pavement are people who are looking up at us: people who by 
‘chance have different coloured skins from ours, and are rather hungry. 
Do you wonder that they don’t like us all that much? Do you wonder that 
‘we sometimes feel ashamed ourselves, as we look out through that plate- 
glass? 
_ Well, it is within our power to get started on that problem. We are 


morally impelled to. We all know that, if the human species does solve 
that one, there will be consequences which are themselves problems. For 
instance, the population of the world will become embarassingly large. But 
that is another challenge. There are going to be challenges to our intelligence 
and to our moral nature as long as man remains man. After all, a challenge 
is not, as the word is coming to be used, an excuse for slinking. off and 
doing nothing. A challenge is something to be picked up. 
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For all these reasons, I believe the world community of scientists has a. 
final responsibility upon it—a greater responsibility than is pressing on ri | 
other body of men. I do not pretend to know how they will bear t is 
responsibility. These may be famous last words, but I have an inextinguish- 
able hope. For, as I have said tonight, there is no doubt that the scientific - 
activity is both beautiful and truthful. I cannot prove it, but I believe that, 
simply because scientists cannot escape their own knowledge, they also | 
won’t be able to avoid showing themselves disposed to good. 
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he author of this essay is not a school-master himself but he is the son of a 
school-master and, to the age of fifty (though he had in the meanwhile become 
a writer), spent his working life in schools. As a school medical officer he 
¢ wrote a book in the thirties about a civic school in Buda (Medve utcai polgéri 
©The civic school of Medve Street). The Hungarian civic schools—much like the German 
2 Biirgerschule—were attended by children between 10 and 14, who had studied four 
% years at an elementary school. Their parents were mostly poor people who could not afford 
_ the cost of sending their children to secondary schools (grammar school or modern school), 
_ but nevertheless wanted to give them a better education than the minimum required by 
; the law. When the educational reform of 1946 introduced uniform and compulsory 
3 education to the age of fourteen and established the general schools, the civic schools, like 
- the first four forms of the secondary schools, were abolished, in that they were amalgamated 
in the senior forms of the general schools. In the book we have cited, the author, in 
his picture of a civic school, presented a medical portrait particularly of the period of 
_ puberty and endeavoured to give a sociographic analysis of the (mainly working-class) 
_ society that provided the background to the school. 
He also published several essays on the physical and intellectual development of his 
own children and of the pedagogic problems he encountered (Ldnyaim—My daughters). In 1945 
he obtained permission to conduct pedagogical experiments in two provincial colleges, one 
- for girls, the other for boys. For four years he taught nearly every subject in the three upper 
forms (the 16-18 year olds). It was at the beginning of his period as a school-master that 
he published his essay on the Organization of Education, many of whose recommendations, 
such as the introduction of industrial and agricultural — i. ¢. polytechnical—training 
for secondary-school pupils have (though not on his initiative) been put into practice or 
are now in the course of realization. (Q.v. The New Hungarian Quarterly Sept. 1960, Vol. 
I, No. 1, J. Fekete: The Question of the Iwo Cultures in Hungary. 
In the last ten years he has no longer had contact with the Hungarian schools but now, 
_ when the new (second) great educational reform is engaging ever mote attention, he has felt 
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it timely to make his experiences available to those who are interested. The editors of The : 
New Hungarian Quarterly are all the more glad to publish this essay, as it is an indirect : 
contribution to the debate over the “Two Cultures.” (The newly founded periodical Uj frds : 
—New Writing asked the author to make his memories and experiences available to those - 
who are interested. This was the origin of the present abbreviated essay, a part of which — 


may not be without interest to English-speaking readers.) ; 
Tue Eprror — 


1. THE OBJECT OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


sare i 


It was our old civic schools that first prompted me to ponder over the 
schooling of the future. As a school medical officer I had worked in all 
types of schools, but from the very first moment it had been the civic schools . 
that attracted me most. This was partly due to the fact that the civic school 
was a “puberty school” —those entering the first form were mere children, 
while those who had completed the fourth were practically without exceptio 
adolescents. They thus provided me with an excellent opportunity to study 
this revolution in body and mind. There was, however, also a social reason, 
for the civic schools were the window through which the spontaneous 
desire of the lower strata of the people for betterment could best be ob- 


served, 
Elementary schooling was compulsory according to the law, the ont j 
schooling of the day according to the social status of the parents. The majority 
of their pupils came from families who had, at whatever the cost, to give 
their children a secondary schooling. The civic schools, on the other hand, — 
were attended by the children of simple folk who had themselves generally 
only been to a four-year elementary school, and who strove to set their sons 
and daughters on the road to a career and educational standards which — 
would be somewhat better than their own. The civic-school pupil, if 
possessed of good faculties, could proceed up the back stairs of the intelli- _ 
gentsia, without encountering too much competition, to obtain a diploma _ 
or a matriculation certificate from a teacher’s training centre or a commercial 
school. There were even some outstanding pupils who, at the cost of taking 
supplementary exams, were able to graduate from the universities. Those 


who took a job in industry, however, also had a sounder basis for advan- — 
cement. 


In Budapest, the number of civic-school pupils was very large—greater 
than that of the secondary-school pupils of similar age and the 10-14-year- 

old elementary-school pupils together. Thus it was really only the 
4 


children of very destitute families and very poor scholars who failed to 
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take advantage of this rung up the ladder. In the large provincial towns 
their numbers were smaller, and in the villages they only formed commuting 
' groups if the civic school of a nearby town could easily be reached by a 
school train. In the more remote villages and farmsteads their numbers 
_were at a minimum. The present general schools were thus introduced not 
_ solely by the new Education Act, for the people themselves had endeavoured 
to set up the same thing for themselves, out of the civic schools which 
were the most accessible type for the purpose. 

___ As a hygienics master, I came to know all the pupils in the four forms 
_ of our civic schools and watched the course of their future lives. I perceived 
~ that the completion of four years at the civic school was an essential need 
_ even for the poor scholars—the more reputable factories (such as the neigh- 
_ bouring Ganz works) would not, for instance, take on anyone without this 
~ qualification. My best friend, however, was a master at an industrial school, 
~ while his brother-in-law was the head master of a large provincial industrial 
_ school. I was thus able to obtain a picture of the education imparted there 
_ and actually attended a few lessons on general knowledge subjects. Since 
I am one of those intellectuals who not only consider skill at work 
_ to be on a par with intellectual knowledge, but are even somewhat prone 
3 to overestimate physical labour, I was indeed able to imagine that a compul- 
~ sory Civic school, with a corresponding rise in the standards of the general 
- knowledge subjects (and, of course, an improvement in the working con- 
- ditions of the apprentices) would ultimately lead to the training of artisans 
~ whose “over-all culture” would come up to matriculation standards. At the 
same time the (perhaps exaggerated) hopes we entertained for turning the 
_ whole of Hungary into a garden made it desirable for a similarly high 
level of agricultural education to be based on an increased number of 
- provincial civic schools. : 
Independently, however, of this process, which was more a wish than a 
fact and which enjoyed very little official support, it was my conviction 
_ that the foundations of true equality and democracy would also have to be 
established in the education of the people and in the levelling-up of the 
standards achieved. I was never able to adopt the tone in which it 
was alleged the peasants should be addressed, as ; though one _were 
dealing with a different species of humanity (or, indeed, of animal). 
_ For my part I always spoke to them as though they were themselves doctors 
- ot school-masters, and I expected that the development of education would 
also serve to render the adoption of the same tone in speech natural and 
even inevitable. This, moreover, was the reason why, instead of idealizing 
the existing characteristics of the peasants or workers, I set my eyes on 
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the future type, for whom the land, the factory or the office will only be 
their place of work, while their education (the voice that speaks) will | 
become ever more universally “intellectual.” } 
And there was no doubt that this was, despite the obstacles that piled | 
up against it then, nevertheless the trend of social development. Ini 
the era of capitalism too, the intelligentsia was the most rapidly ee | 
oping stratum of the population, for the advanced mechanization and | 
the general spread of institutions for the dissemination of learning made 
it inevitable for the non-intellectual strata in increasing measure to 
become intellectuals. It was this society that I called an “intellectual 
society” in a book which appeared upon the threshold of the new era 
(and incurred considerable misunderstanding). It was, moreover, to 
provide a pedagogic basis for this process that I wrote my pamphlet on — 
the organization of education, in 1945. In its prefatory remarks—my first to 
appear in print after 1945—I said: “The object of educational reform 
is to create a classless society in the education of the generation that is noy 
growing up. It is thus akin to the land reform, to expropriation in industry, 
and to the cooperative movement, in that it demolishes privileges and 
barriers through achieving a more proportionate distribution of raining 
“Men must be united in a single working family not only in respect to” 
their labour, but also their education, There will always be better and less 
educated people, gifted and less gifted individuals, but just as they all 
speak one language, so they can also assimilate a higher language—a_ 
common fund of knowledge—which will serve to achieve closer harmony . | 
their characters and permit a freer exchange of their ideas.” “This process” 
of equalization is not an unnatural one. It is not we who break into the _ 
economy of life by effecting an enforced synthesis of pedagogy, for educl 
cation levels out itself, The attainment of a certain average level of education — 
is becoming ever easier, while the maintenance of a high standard of i 
learning is ever more difficult.” This levelling cannot be prevented, “but — 
it would also be a mistake to struggle against it, for it is through this 
equalization—bewailed as the ‘revolt of the masses’-—that a foundation is | 
being laid for the fraternity of all mankind, more perfect than any which — 
previous ages dared, in their fits of philanthropy, even dream of. The — 
object of the educational reform can only be this—that the process of 3 
equalization which is in any case occurring, and rightly so, should achieve — 
as high an ultimate standard as possible.” 
Socialism has accelerated this previously foreseen development to an j 
incredible degree. The general schools have extended the level of the civic — 
school to the whole nation, and the introduction of specialization in village | 
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schooling is leading to a gradual levelling-up of education to the age of 
fourteen. Side by side with the old grammar schools, hundreds of technical 
~ schools which provide higher qualifications have been set up, going far 
_ beyond what we had expected for the distant future of industrial and agri- 
~ cultural education. The ratio of those who wish to attend secondary school 
_ is now higher than was that of the civic-school pupils of old. The standards 
_ of industrial instruction are rising, and more and more industries are demand- 
“ing matriculation certificates. What we, in our Organization of Education, 
set as an aim which at that time brought a smile to the lips of many 
_ teaders—the 18-year-age limit (i. e., that the entire population of the country 
should be educated to matriculation level) — is now, by devious ways and 
_without special legislation, rapidly nearing fulfilment. The intellectual 
_ society is no longer a utopia, and the new educational reform is, in fact, 
_ shaping the schools of that society. 


_2. DEMOCRACY AND A FAMILIARITY wirH Work 


Education, however, can contribute to the development of a true democ- 
“racy not only by taising people engaged in various professions to a high 
_ average level. The gap between the different professions must also be de- 
“creased, so that the citizen should acquire an inner understanding, as it 
were, of what others are devoting their time and energies to. 

_ By the time I wrote my Organization of Education, my ideas on the subject 
were fairly well defined. Like many others whose lives are hedged in by 
their books, I too felt cramped by the confines of my work. I had, in abandon- 
ing my art studies (which would have trained me for a career that corres-" 
-ponded to my natural bent) and reading medicine instead (though I would 
‘obviously never become a real doctor), been partly guided by the hope that 
‘I would thus approach closer to Matter, that my knowledge would be 
linked to living tissues and my hands compelled to use implements. The 
consolation provided by the few years that I spent in the most craftsman-like 
of all the medical trades was that they mitigated the sense of guilt felt over 
my hands. This too was the reason for the tardy elation I experienced, 
when engaged in constant experiments as an amateur chemistry master. 
A certain nostalgia for gardening, which has accompanied me throughout 
‘my life and which I have only recently been able to satisfy, was also a 
floundering about of this demand for completeness. I have left not a single 
one of the readily available types of physical labour untried, and if I havea 
predilection for describing the domestic labours of women in my novels, 
the reason again is that I have frequently and readily indulged in them. 
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Since pedagogic ideals are generally born of the deficiencies experienced 
in our own lives, I would naturally have liked to counterbalance this one- | 
sidedness of intellectual life in the course of childhood. It was not only in 
my utopian settlements, the farms of the Hoers or of Cseresznyés, that men 
alternately hoed grapes, manually set type, and read Greek texts, but I also 
imagined the schools of the future to be constituted as settlements of this 
sort, where the workshop and the garden are at least as essential as, 
indeed, more essential than, the studio or the gym in our present-day 
schools. Unfortunately, in the course of the quarter of a century which has _ 
passed between my schooldays and those of my children, the secondary 
schools have not taken a single step in this direction. In the civic schools: 
there was, it is true, a subject called “industrial and agricultural skills,” 
the text-books of which I myself studied to broaden my knowledge. It was 
not the text-books that were at fault, but the fact that they were learned in 
the children’s heads only. I can hardly think of a more depressing spectacle 
than seeing one of the more violent masters, Mr. Cs., examining his class | 
and getting the poor lads who had never seen a tree being grafted, to enu- 
merate with deadly precision the various types of scion. I saw more that 
was praiseworthy in the boys’ handicraft shop, where a master who was 
something of a handy man by inclination taught them many useful things, 
Why could not a suitable skilled person, in a workshop with increasingly — 
better equipment, teach the older boys at least the crafts that they could — 
utilize around the house—the rudiments of electric wiring and plumbing, — 
a bit of carpentry, the cobbler’s trade and bookbinding? 

When, in 1945, my family and I happened to land in one of the towns of © 
the Great Plain which, by the force of circumstances, had become a republic 
of its own, the schools there undertook to cultivate some of the land that 
had been left untended. Under the guidance of their teachers my ae 
also spent an occasional day out on the potato, rice or maize fields. I then 
felt that here was an opportunity to perpetuate this situation; let the schools 
retain a piece of the derelict lands and let the children in autumn and spring 
work there one day each week. In the winter they could spend that day 
in the workshop, practising the industrial skills. This period too saw the 
birth of my only (unfortunately incomplete) plan for a utopian school. 
The framework was provided by the circumstances of the day, for due to the — 
complete lack of transport the students of entire villages became extra- 
mural pupils, instructed locally by a single teacher or school-master, who | 
prepared them for their exams. It was in one of these private schools (of 
which one or two remained in existence for several years) that. a student. 
school-master, forced by circumstances to return to his village, set up his 
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own educational settlement on his few acres of land. He was helped by the 


local doctor, a farmer, an engineer and others, while the author, who was 
_ then a school-master at Hédmezévasarhely, was introduced to him as a 


potential extra-mural lecturer by the head of the local gardens. 


Naturally, the Organization of Education came to include a pertinent chap- 


ter, with the characteristic title of Fraternity in the Curriculum. “A har- 


“monized curriculum may perhaps accomplish even more by way of achieving 


_ the fraternity of various social groups than can a matriculation standard— 
the common certificate level. An old-fashioned master can hardly imagine 


_ that this could take place in any other way than by including an eleventh 
subject—that of industrial or agricultural skills—beside the present ten. 


_ This, however, is not what I have in mind. The white-collar workers of the 


future should till the soil and have sore hands from the real planes that they 
_wield in a workshop. This is not impracticable. . . Only the school will have 
_to be made a bit more airy (more like a boy-scout camp), so that this agri- 
cultural and industrial work should not protrude from it or disrupt it. . . 
The adjustment of agricultural and industrial work to this lightened 


e of school can be projected in several ways.” 


“Tf the land be far, one of the days of the week will be the working day, 


in summer on the land, in winter in the workshop. . . The school will thus 
- slowly become an artificially contrived, concentrated slice of life, where all 
_ the occupations of body and soul meet to educate the young. The difference 
between the various types of school will only lie in the number of 
lessons. What is a snack for one, will be dinner for the other; that which 
is to be the future and the vocation of one, will be entertainment for the 


_ other, experience of and esteem for the next man’s work.” 


It may well be imagined how glad the author of this pamphlet was a 


good ten years later to hear that what he had felt to be so necessary was 


now being put into practice in this country, in the form of polytechnical 


training. The advantages of this type of education are obvious: 1) it obviates 
the lop-sided development that has made handless and footless torsos of 
those engaged in intellectual work; 2) it acclimatizes people to industrial 
work in their childhood and thus facilitates the training of skilled workers; 
3) the national economy, too, ts relieved of a part of the fussy little 
_ctaftsman’s jobs such as mending a syphon or a short circuit, filing a key, 
-etc., which do not really call for the presence of an expert. I was, however, 
even at that time more fascinated by the consequences of exchanging the 


concept of the old, vague “general education” for a more concrete one and 


of a corresponding change in the character of the school itself. 


Polytechnical training leads to the incorporation of manual skill and of 
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the related industrial and agricultural knowledge in the concept of “ai 
education.” This extension concludes a process which began during the 
renaissance with the writing of books about various trades—mining, metal-. 
lurgy, etc.—and the physical interpretation of the experiences of the arsenals, 
and has now reached a stage where not only are sciences built upon the 
various branches of labour, not only are production and science becoming 
ever more closely linked, but an acquaintance with, and practice in, vari 
jobs is also becoming part of the more complete idea of education. At that 
time I already called the education which is thus evolved, not a general 
one, but a common education. As I then pointed out, this is reflected in the: 
curricula of the schools through the fact that beyond the uniform primary 
education the medium grade also teaches the same subjects, with only the 
percentage ratios different. To use the present-day terminology, the general 
schools are also to become technical schools, while the technical schools 
are to remain general schools. In a technical college for chemists, one 
branch of chemistry will be taught for as much time as the total devoted 
to science in another school, but there too the training in science must : 
include technology and give a taste of the particular branch taught in the | 
specialized technical school. Thus, underlying the difference between ratios ; 
from one school to the next, there is a well-defined common fund of education, 
which is the common education of the whole population. .: 
In order for the schools really to be able to teach this complete and uni- 
versal education, they must admit not only the representatives of linguistics, 
history, mathematics, etc., but just as they earlier let in the representatives 
of art, physical culture and music, so they must now admit the workers of 
industry and of agriculture. There is room here for dispute on whether | 
these should be specially trained school-masters, or engineers, agronomists 
and doctors who have been trained to be school-masters. For my own part, | 
having been let loose on a school as a doctor retrained, I was able to witness 
the window that was opened to the pupils through the fact that they saw 
a representative of a segment of outside life before them (who had himself 
conducted operations and stood at the bedside of a patient in mortal danger), 
I therefore then recommended the latter course. However, whichever of 
the two we adopt, they both convert the school, with its new subjects al 
well as with the old (such as chemistry, physics, biology, or even ancient | 
history), increasingly into a school of acquaintance with labour. Let it 
not only be a place for the acquisition of knowledge about the world and 
about man, but also a many-windowed look-out upon the occupations of 
men and at the same time provide a taste of, and practice in, the jobs to 
be done and hence recognized from within. : 
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3. [HE AMALGAMATION OF SUBJECTS 


- Polytechnical education expropriates a full day from the curriculum. 
How can this day be included in such a way that, though theoretical edu- 
ation is put to no disadvantage, the pupils should also not have to carry 
~an additional burden. Obviously, the unessentials must be omitted. Which, 
however, are the unessentials? As a school-master at Hédmezévasarhely 
‘I tried something in practice, the advantage of which I already saw then, 
in that it would squeeze in time for industrial and agricultural training 
_ without incurring a loss. This something was the amalgamation of sub- 

jects. 

Ve Several approaches led me towards the idea of the amalgamation of 
_ subjects. I had always been pained at the loss of time, the boredom, and the 
“confusion caused by having the same thing taught in several places. ‘Is this 
“the same Istvén Katona of Gelej about whom we learned in religious 
“instruction?” a pupil inquired about S. K.’s anecdote during the Hungarian 
lesson. While I was a medical student, it frequently occurred to me that a 
“eurriculum could be drawn up where, by obviating the overlapping portions 
of the pathological and clinical subjects and introducing a uniform arrange- 
“ment, the volume taught could be reduced to half what it was. This idea 
“took more firm shape in the case of adult education. With the spread of 
‘the “people’s high school” movement it became an ever more urgent prob- 
lem to decide how, in the shortest possible time, to impart as broad a 
“scope as possible to the young people who had assembled for a few weeks 
“or months. When adult evening classes were introduced I was even com- 
“missioned, in a way, to compile their curricula. It was a great waste of 
“time to guide these adults, who had seen a great deal of life, along the path 
‘prepared for the minds of children and to have them learn natural science, 
geography, history, first at the lower, then the higher level. This 
‘economy, which later became even more important in the case of the 

Shortened training course for specialized matriculation certificates, was 
‘not superfluous in secondary-school instruction either. Only thus could 
we find sufficient time for practical work in industrial and agricultural 
‘subjects. evap es 3 
_ It was, nevertheless, not these considerations, but teaching practice itself, 
that constrained me to amalgamate subjects. During my first year at Héd- 
mezévasathely I was, as a former school medical officer, entrusted with 
eaching hygienics, The curriculum, as it then stood, prescribed that this 
subject be taught for two hours a week in the sixth form. This made it 
e to give a very much more thorough biological background than 
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in the case of our carefully construed subject in the civic school. In Pe | 
I taught biology and pathology, with an appendix on hygiene. Biology, 
however, cannot be approached without chemistry, but the latter (and 
what poor chemistry at that!) was part of the curriculum to be taught | 
in that same year. I could not do other than begin my course with 
a fairly long introduction about chemistry (which later paid rich dividends). 
In the following year I asked to be allowed to teach chemistry as well, in 
one form at least. We thus had a five-hour subject; in the first half of the 
year we studied chemistry, in the second the various branches of biology i 
and pathology, with the hygienics that could be deduced from them. The 
teaching of chemistry, however, presupposed acquaintance with a good part 
of physics, for I could not speak of the chemical effect of electric current _ 
if the pupils did not know what a current was, or the caloric value of 
food if they did not know how heat was measured. Physics was, however, 
in defiance of both the natural and historical order, relegated to the sa 
and eighth forms by the curriculum. I therefore later set a physical introduc- 
tion to our subject, in which we dealt with the parts of physics related to _ 
natural history, with the least possible mathematics. We thus contrived the 
same comprehensive subject on the natural sciences which, as I have since _ 
learned, is taught as “science” in a part of the English-speaking world. 
Another of these “combined subjects” originated from history. After 
the separation of the girls’ grammar school, I prepared a class of girls, who 
gladly assisted me in my experiments, for matriculation in Hungarian andin 
histoty. In this connection I was faced with the strange situation that — 
I would have come to the Age of Reforms and, say, Széchenyi in my history 
class six months later than in that on the history of literature. I, therefore, 
coordinated the classes and the next year delivered the whole of the seventh 
and eighth form history and literature in a parallel course, to another form, 
When we had studied Maria Theresa and Joseph II in history, we proceeded — 
to the roots of the Hungarian enlightenment. History had at this period 
at any rate expanded from political history to being a complete history 
of economic and cultural life as well, and we saw with increasing clarity 
the historical conditions behind the works of literature, even regarding 
at least a part of the latter as historical factors. It was, therefore, natural 
that, since we had in the seventh form proceeded as far as 1795 or 1825 in 
both, we should in the eighth simultaneously come to both contemporary 
history and contemporary authors. First, the historic canvas was painted, 
then the literary, using the works also to serve as historical illustrations. 
Since the matriculation questions also included some on world literature, 
and I was at any rate convinced that national history can only be a compara- _ 
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3 tive subject (for only an entire civilization has an independent history), 
I prefaced each period of Hungarian history with a survey of world history 
that was not very much shorter. A comprehension, for instance, of the 
abyss into which we plunged under the Turks, or of the meaning of the 
2 Zrinyidsz, or the gloom that surrounds the person of Rakéczi, is only 
: Possible through a knowledge of the rapid development of seventeenth- 
/ century Europe. History in Europe then, of course, meant something even 
wider than in our case. Not only literature contributed its reader (it was 
about then that the Treasury of French, English and German literature 
_appeared), but the development of science, technology and music also had 
to be incorporated in special chapters. 

The utility of this amalgamation of subjects was, I believe, felt equally 
_ by master and pupil. Five-, six- and eight-hour subjects lead to a more 
fruitful cooperation than if the master comes to his form like an elegant 
"visitor, for a couple of hours a week. The school-master’s radiation also has 
Z its own exposure time—in order to form an imagé, it must impinge on 
_ the pupil for a sufficient length of time. In the class to which I was later to 
become most attached, I was in the first term (though I had three hours 
a week with them) received with considerable reticence and disquiet at the 
; ‘unusual method, the strange master, and the extremely broad subject matter. 
“It is, however, not only the influence of the teaching that can develop three 
or four times as rapidly in twice the number of hours, but the quantity of 
truly living knowledge which it is worth-while imparting can also be 
“increased in similar measure. Teaching subjects also have their “tares,” 
_which is the time wasted on the package and the vessel for the goods. 
~ Much of this may here be saved, thus making it possible more rapidly 
_ to reach the attractive core of the subject. During my period as a school 
“medical officer, my colleagues were frequently badgered over the problem 
of ‘‘concentration.” The information communicated piecemeal had to be 
arranged to form a larger molecule of knowledge, the maintenance of which 
“requires less energy and which is more resistive to erosion. The formation 
"of bonds of this type between subjects which are divorced in the timetable 
_and each taught by a different master is well-nigh impossible. If, however, 
“I myself taught the world history of the eighteenth century and the revolu- 
tion, I could easily make the picture of Hungarian and European romanticism 
“fit into a larger whole, showing how a culture which could not be utilized 
‘socially will, in the case of oppressed peoples who have come to be in the 
“shadow of revolution, cause the disease of romanticism, and also why this 
“means something different for the peoples of the East than it does for the 
- The dead tangle of knowledge is more easily unravelled and may 
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be rendered more live. A master will, for instance, give a completely dif- — 
ferent picture of the properties of iodine if he deals with it not only in th 
formula-book chapter on inorganic chemistry, but also in the appropriate 
sections on technology, analysis, physiology, pathology and pharmacology. 
My colleagues and those with whom] then talked about my experiments _ 
have already enumerated some of the arguments that can be used against 
the amalgamation of subjects. The most flattering was that a “combinatio 
subject” of this type could only be taught by an exceptional mind, whose | 
scope was way beyond that of the average school-master. This, however, — 
is not the case at all. I had a young school-mistress, an excellent teacher, asa | 
regular visitor to my classes, and she made use of what she had seen there 
in her teaching of history. I was sent to be chairman of the examination” 
board in her form. She said it was embarrassing for her to put the questions _ 
in my presence, and she asked me to conduct the examination in this strange _ 
form instead of her. I later suspected that she may not really have been _ 
shy, but had perhaps asked me in order that the results should prove even 
more astounding. For this woman was not only quick to learn, but also _ 
of very firm character, and she made use of incentives which I had, from the 
first, abandoned. As a result the tests proved that the knowledge of her form _ 
was much more firm and general than what I would have been able to 
achieve in the same form. The surplus to which this type of criticism 
alludes may be just as much of a drawback as an advantage at the secondary- — 
school level; for in every type of school there is an optimum in the difference 
of standards that separates the teacher from his pupils. It is, in fact, not 
true that the teaching of this type of subject requires greater knowledge, 
higher standards in the training of school-masters, or very much better 
teaching personnel. Those who believe this, confuse the designing, the _ 
experimental testing of these larger subjects, with their teaching. Once the _ 
curricula, the text-books and the appropriate reading matter have been | 
compiled, it is by no means more difficult (at most, it is more diverting) 
to master one of these large subjects than the present-day ones. | 
A more grave objection is that as a result of amalgamation there will be _ 
certain faculties which will fail to be developed, since they are now brought 
to fruition by one or other of the “small subjects.” As far as the natural : 
sciences are concerned, I believe there is no cause for concern, Scientific — 
training, if it is properly imparted, teaches the pupil to isolate phenom- 
ena, to interpret them separately, then to synthetize them into larger 
complex entities, where he will nevertheless perceive the clarified elements 
in the complicated whole. Physical, chemical and biological thinking are 
successive steps in this intellectual exercise. Similarly natural steps are 
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= afforded by physical, chemical and biological experimentation, from the 
_ study of impact to that of the behaviour of rats. In the case of the teaching 
_ of the Hungarian language there is, in the upper forms, an aim which differs 
- from that of history teaching—the development of discrimination, of the 
imagination, and the faculty of composition. We may, however, make 
_ remarks which will arouse a sense of style in respect to a text, even if it is 
_ read as an illustration to history (in fact we may then far more readily do 
_ so). For my part at least, I never felt that there was a break when I had to 
proceed from the historical panorama of absolutism to the aesthetic con- 
_ sideration of the Elészé (Prologue) or A vén cigdny (The Old Gipsy). As for 
_ composition and the development of a style in writing, this is an exercise 
_ which should proceed in the course of every subject, including the sciences. 

I consider that the greatest danger is that a subject taught for too many 
hours a week (let us but recall the six- and seven-hour Latin courses) will, 
_ especially if it is not presented in a sufficiently lively way, become an 
_ unbroken amorphous desert. I countered this by frequently breaking up 
_ the subject itself into divisions, for long novels, too, are easily readable 
__ if they contain many brief, distinctive chapters. In the course of our science 
_ subject, we reached the borders of a new science nearly every week. The 
_ wotds “general chemistry, technology, analysis, genetics, pathological anat- 
_ omy,” etc., were inscribed at the head of the working copy books, as 
_ though they were university time-tables. This, beside giving a general 
_ perspective of the edifice of science and the various fields of work, also 
served to refresh the mind, for one is always ready to be done with a subject 
_ one has learned and to relegate it to the background, together with the bad 
conscience which has become attached to it, in favour of setting about the 
_ defloration of a new branch of science that promises more luck. This, 
~ moreover, serves also to appease the schoolboy’s or schoolgirl’s snobbishness, 
- for it robs the words used by the older ones of a part of their mystery. 


_ 4. THe HisroricAL APPROACH 


I had at Hédmezbvésdrhely at the very start obtained ministerial per- 
mission to teach any subject whatever experimentally, freely modifying 
my curriculum each academic year, in the light of the experiences and 
inspiration gained in the preceding one. This not only made it possible for 
the previously mentioned larger subjects to evolve, but also provided an 
opportunity for testing the historical approach, which is obviously in my 
blood, and seeing what can be achieved when it permeates into the non- 
_ historical subjects. ae 
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. 
Since the scripture master, who in Calvinist colleges has from times 


immemorial been wont to teach philosophy, had then fled with the Germans, — 
I was in the very first year entrusted with teaching the none too popular 
subject called “philosophical propaedeutics.” This subject consisted of two. 
parts—psychology and logic. In the light of my medical knowledge, iy 
considered that philosophical psychology was a fairly obsolete subject, while” 
I did not believe in logic sufficiently to be inspired by teaching it. I recalled, — 
however, that when reading Plato’s dialogues I had very much enjoyed— 
even in his hair-splitting arguments—his novel discovery, that of logic, and 
his boundless faith in deduction. Also, a lasting experience gained from al 
childhood reading of an essay on St. Augustine by Babits had been that 
one of the new and great things about Christianity was its psychological 
profundity. We, therefore, during the first half of the year took a look at the . 
birth of logic, using Socrates’ last speech and Plato’s Republic for text-books 
and writing (formally perfect but in their content disputable) syllogisms 
from Phaideas, while in the second-half year we studied psychology from : 
the Confessions of St. Augustine, adding Rousseau and Tolstoy as modern _ 
sources. Propaedeutics thus became an interesting subject for both student 
and master, and in the next year, in possession of my authorization, I went 
still further. We now observed the historical evolution of the main branches _ 
of philosophy, first with the Greeks, then, in the second half-year, in modern 
times. We began in ancient times with the pre-Socratean metaphysicians, 
then came the birth of logic, and after Aristotle the increasing pre-eminence — 
of ethical issues. In the modern age the inspiration of the natural sciences— 
and partly the defence put up against that inspiration—resuscitated a meta- 
physics in which the place of logic was taken by the theory of knowledge. 
Finally after Kant, at the price of a little violence to history, we again 
presented philosophers (or rather authors) for whom the main problem 
was “how to live.” We thus not only obtained a somewhat simplified 


history of philosophy with plentiful passages from the classics, but my | 
7 
{ 
| 
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pupils also understood the need that philosophy satisfied after the 
decline of mythology and religious belief, and how it gave birth, according 
to the character of each period, to its various branches. 

The method I used during my last year as a school-master, when I made 
even scientific training a more or less historical subject, was surprising and 
is sure to elicit numerous objections. General chemistry is readily adaptable 
to historical treatment—the overthrow of the phlogiston theory through 
the measurements of Lavoisier, the first appearance of the idea of an atomic 
molecule, the discovery of how to find its weight, the establishment of 
empirical structural formulas, the observation of ionization, the breaking 


” 
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of the seal which had barred the way to organic chemistry, etc. I cannot, in 
fact, imagine how this somewhat abstract subject can, at an intermediate 
evel, be enlivened by any other means than the admixture of the history of 
cience. And when the ever-so-dreary “preparations” were also summarized in 
a separate technological chapter, there was hardly any other way to maintain 
der than to set the chemical industries in historical sequence. First came 
hose, like ceramics and metallurgy, which determined the progress of 
wimitive history, then the industries of the great civilizations, such as the 
m anufacture of paper or of china and, immediately before the Industrial 
Revolution, of sugar, then finally the entire process of the Industrial Revo- 
ution, with the mutual effects of the various branches, from bleaching and 
the manufacture of lighting gas, up to the modern synthetics, 

_ Then, when I put physiology after chemistry, it again stood to reason to 
link the understanding of the various functions of the body with the prog- 
tess of physics and of chemistry, showing how an age concerned with 
mechanics understood the functions of the muscles and the heart, how the 
chemistry of combustion provided the explanation for the process of breath- 
ing, the beginnings of organic chemistry that for digestion, physical chem- 
istry the explanation for the work of the kidneys, the more advanced 
biochemistry the clue to intermediary metabolism, etc. That I had to 
present genealogy, genetics and the development of pathology historically, 
goes without saying. Finally, when the physical preface came to be put at the 
beginning of the subject, that too I presented—in very brief form of course— 
as the history of the evolution of classical physics from Galileo to Robert 
Mayer. We thus began by considering the refinement of the concepts of 
physics from the birth of mechanics to the principle of the conservation 
of energy and the electro-magnetic theory of light. Into this process I 
fitted the history of the clarification of chemical concepts from Lavoisier 
to the periodic system and its solution in Bohr’s model of the atom. Then 
came inorganic chemistry, treated as a brief survey of the periodic system; 
and analysis, as the hunt for the most important anions and cations, leading 
to organic chemistry, bio-chemistry and the history of technology. In the 
second half-year it was from the development of mechanics, optics and 
chemistry that we traced the leaps and delays in the progress of physiology 
and histology. This was followed by the appearance of Hegelean time in the 
group of sciences related to embryology; next came pathology (the causes of 
morbid conditions as dealt with by internal medicine, the discovery of 
micro-organisms, vitamins, hormones, etc.) and finally prevention, as the 
social utilization of the great achievements of medicine. It is an argument 
1 favour of these “combination subjects” to point out that this vast 
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material could be dealt with in five hours a week, in the course : 
one academic year. | 

I am aware that there is a ready argument against this type of science 
teaching, in that an education in the history of science is no substitute 
a training in science itself. This is indeed true, for the school students woul 
be lost in the maze of underground corridors along which a discovery traveld 
before breaking through to the surface. However, as the outline shows, we 
made use not of true history, but of one idealized for teaching purposess 
We did not even observe a strict chronological order, but proceeded inst cack 
by cross cuts—we had proceeded to 1860 in physics, before reaching back ta 
Lavoisier’s experiment. The material of the various branches of science 
was mostly concentrated at the points where their method and subject- 
matter evolved, as though the whole of mechanics and geometrical optic ¢ 
had been the work of the seventeenth century, and heat and electro-staties 
of the eighteenth century. The historical approach did not therefore disrupy 
the various specialized chapters, but merely placed them, in analogy witht 
the stereoscope, into a sort of chronoscope. This was obviously justified, 
for the various branches of science—at least those within a single civilizatior 
—do in fact have a historic sequence which has frequently been conservedt 
in their divisions. The order, for instance, in which it is usual to teach th 
chapters of physics, proceeding from kinetics to atomic physics, reflects it 
general terms the history of physics in the modern age. Good educationists. 
for instance, authors of the text-book which we used at H6dmezévasarhely- 
have hitherto also discussed certain parts in this way. Optics, for instance. 
was presented as the story of the discoveries providing arguments for an 
against the two theories of light. What I did was to try and build a simila 
historical model of the whole edifice of modern natural science. 

The word “modern” deserves special emphasis, for however important 
and interesting Greek or renaissance science may have been, for educations l 
purposes we can only make use of the interdependent process of develo = 
ment which began at the beginning of the seventeenth century with theg 
work of Kepler and of Galileo, leading to the mechanics of celestial 
terrestrial bodies. One advantage of this method of teaching science is th: 
at an age when the pupil is in any case more than ever interested in discoy- 
eries, he is led along the gigantic epic of ingenuity and perseverance whi 
has resulted in our present scientific view of the universe, as it was wrun! , 
from nature by mankind. By seeing in one discovery the condition of the 
next, he comes better to understand the close bonds that link the varior 
parts with one another and the consequences through which science hi 
transformed life. The core of modern history is, after all, the history 
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modern science, for not only the technology of the modern age was born 
of a mutual interaction with science, but its philosophy and art have also 
emerged from this embrace and under its influence, or else in opposition to it. 
_ The third great subject, that of mathematics and its applications to geometry 
and physics, I was unable to teach in a continuous fashion, throughout a 
whole year. Nevertheless, during an occasional two or three months’ deputiz- 
ing for another teacher, I was again unwilling to proceed without sketching 
the historical background. In one particular seventh form we studied ana- 
lytical geometry and the elements of differential calculus. Can we speak of 
these, without mentioning the requirements of seventeenth-century science, 
in its search for new fundaments (kinetics: to describe movement as a 
function of time)? Later, when I was no longer teaching, but was coaching 
my daughter and preparing the outlines of a text-book, I had a closer look 
at the extent to which the historical approach could be embodied in the 
teaching of mathematics. This is, of course, a great deal more difficult than 
in the case of the subjects concerned with scientific knowledge, for if we 
wished to study the problems that had led from systems of numbers to 
equations, or the theorems of Euclidean geometry at their place of birth, 
we would have to reach way back beyond the developments of the modern 
age. All that is taught in the secondary schools today was completed by 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. This, however, rather goes to 
prove the insufficiency of our present-day mathematics teaching. In a civili- 
zation whose basis lies in mathematics, is it right that an educated person 
should be able to reach only to the threshold of this civilization? To explain 
the part which mathematics played in the development of the modern age, 
is in my view by no means “maximalism,” and, if the faculty for abstraction 
in the period preceding adolescence (of which mention is to be made later) 
were better exploited to provide foundations for mathematical knowledge, it 
would not be impossible. Thus in the first part of the book I was planning, 
I managed, for instance, to get to the end of the sixteenth century—the 
evolution of trigonometry, the theory of equations and the use of logarithms. 
The second part contained the mathematics of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, consisting mainly of analysis, while the nineteenth-century 
part, beside providing stricter fundaments for mathematics, was concerned 
mainly with the physical applications. The fourth part was about the new 
physics and its mathematics. thy 

I know it is considered that the main aim of mathematical training 
is to exercise the mathematical faculties. These faculties are, however, 
similar to a gift for drawing, music, and in part languages, in that even 
though they may be aroused and stimulated, they have their own, fairly 
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close individual limits. For although mathematical classes on the model of 
the intermediate language classes which provide a higher standard of train ings 
would, if they were also established at the general-school level, probabl 4 | 
produce surprising results, it is just as certain that other gifted childreng 
who are not mathematically-minded could be educated to take an interesti® 
in mathematics through the use of the historical method. In order to under-- | 
stand the part played by mathematics in the science of modern times, 
they would be willing to solve an occasional differential equation of ani 
easier type, or to form some idea of what tensors are. 


—_ 


5. THE FACULTY OF OVER-ALL VISION 
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When 150 or 200 years ago a little boy, say Farkas Bolyai, was taken 0) 
the scholars’ town of Enyed in Transylvania, he there became an inhabitant : 
of a different world, which was separated from the ignorant country surround. | 
ing it not only by a wall and the scholar’s language, use of which was 
compulsory even at games, but also by the fact that all the things that were 
taught there, ranging from the Latin classes to the courses in philosophy, - 
law and theology, served to take him ever higher up in the tower of science, 
and ever further from his village. The object of this old-fashioned education — 
(beyond ensuring that there should be someone to continue teaching in 
these towers, to maintain contact with God, to carry on litigation ang 
possibly also to cure diseases) was to give a training in the humanities. 
This discipline—divorced from life but suited to developing the mind—an: 
the beautiful humanity of long-past ages were needed in order, through thos 
who partook of them, to set up little water-towers through which this 
exalted fluid—more humanity than knowledge—would force itself upo 
the all-devouring desert. i 

Today the relation between the school and its environment is very differ-) 
ent. The world is full of what must be taught at school. It is not the | 
school that prods life to accept something from it, but the other way 
round. Life urges the school to create some sort of order in all those things — 
with which even a child’s brain is today inundated. There, in the walls of 
our homes, is the electric current, water flows at the tap, a small box 
receives distant transmissions—but what makes the water come, what is acur- 
rent and a fuse, what sort of waves is it that brings us the voice of Buda- ’ 
pest, of Moscow or the BBC? The wireless pours forth the names of 
authors, the Kéchel catalogue, meteorology; the farmers’ broadcast talks — 
of silage; how is one to arrange the various poems and types of music; 


what do they mean by the advance of a front or by making furrow- 
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drains? The cinemas and the theatres show dramas about the American 


Civil War, the duel between Napoleon and Kutuzov, about Anthony 
and Cleopatra. How are these costumes and these people to be allotted 
their places in time? Father works at the power station, Mother at the 
Filtex works, the sub-tenant is taking a degree in physiochemistry—what 
is behind these mysterious words (not to mention the jet-propelled aircraft 
and rockets that screech across the child’s imagination)? Where is the Congo, 
the scene of so much trouble, why is there bloodshed in Algeria, what 
are Indonesia, Laos and Cambodia? Our civilization—through speech, books 
and the loudspeaker—pours forth names and stimuli upon the mind in 
such quantities, that the danger is no longer that a person will never in 
his life hear an opera by Mozart, but rather that Mozart will for him be 
a noise, just like the other sounds pouring forth from the wireless. We no 
longer have to fear that a man will never go beyond the limits of his village, 
but rather that he will only achieve a greater muddle in his head through 
his travels. The obvious task of education is therefore not to lead people 


_ towards a higher “world of the scientist,” but to teach them to maintain 


_ order among all the things that sooner or later lay siege to their mind. 


It was as a master of hygienics that I first noticed with my civic-school 
pupils, how many things await ordering in the minds of small children. 
Vaccination, infection, heart trouble, fits of epilepsy, vitamins—for all of 
them there were reminiscences which I could refer to and which we could 
now set in their places. When the copy books and our walls had to be pasted 
and hung full of visual demonstration material, a rich collection was accu- 
mulated from popular books, newspapers and posters they had copied. Yet 
those lads were the sons of poor families whose lives saw little movement— 
they rarely went to the cinema and even the wireless was then not so 
widespread. But they did wander about in the streets, and they knew three 


_ times as many makes of motor-car as I, while the titles of the main operas 


and even an occasional tune or two were there in their ears. And if a teacher 
based his work on these, as yet unrecognized, memories, then his lesson 
immediately became more lively, and his explanation, instead of squeezing 
new sensations that were fainter than those of life into the pupils’ heads, 


_ solved the existing riddles and “explained.” Even at this level, teaching 


became at least as much the orderly arrangement of what the children had 
seen and heard, as the cramming in of new items, 

Memories of this sort, and the alleviation of the burden on the memory 
which arises from their explanation, could not, of course, everywhere be 
of the same use as in the so-called memory-loading subjects, like history, 
natural science, and particularly the polytechnical training which is now to 
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be introduced. I would, however, make use of the material already stored — 
in the memory, even in the teaching of languages. In the case of the teaching - 
of Latin, for instance, the less we are constrained, through the possession — 
of modern literature, to develop people’s souls with the aid of ancient | 
authors, the more will the aim be to achieve a true understanding of the 
Latin words that throng our language and the names of our institutions, — 
through an acquaintance with the language and institutions of yore. When 
I had to teach private pupils Russian (reading only), I first described the _ 
nature of the language, like that of a live creature, compiling that part of 
its vocabulary and grammar which they already knew (from the Hungarian © 
or from other Indo-European tongues). Actually even mathematics can be 
looked upon as a systematizing subject which trains the mind to grasp 
things and describe the phenomena of nature the more perspicuously, the 
higher we mount in them. 

This almost life-saving systematization demands two things of the school: 
1) it must put itself in the place of the besieged mind, and, carefully sifting — 
its material, it must (in much the same way as the drama does with 
life) construe the shower of experiences and then 2) proceed upon these | 
moderated and symbolically presented agglomerates to develop a require- ; 
ment for systematization—the passion and faculty for orientation. This 
may then lead to a refusal by the pupil, once he has stepped out into life, 
to aquiesce in his mind’s becoming a repository for junk, for he will instead — 
constantly construe sensible models of the world within himself, that will 
guide him in his activities. The expression “an education for life” is 
frequently used, but as far as I can make out this is a pretty nebulous busi- 
ness that permits of many interpretations. In some instances it means 
merely the mastery of a few practical skills and, indeed, the sacrifice of a 
training to develop the faculty for systematization. A real education for 
life, however, demands just these two things—that life, in its manifold 
aspects, be adequately represented in the school and, even more, that we 
should in our approach, and of course in our skills too, learn to be masters 
of this divergent multitude of things. If I were only permitted to use one 
expression for the property which should be developed, I would call it the 
faculty for over-all comprehension, the physical image of which will then be the 
ability to handle things (materials, machines, plants, animals and people). 

Unfortunately, this ability to grasp matters is what our education 
has developed least. This may have its biological reason, for the require- 
ment of mental orderliness only becomes a necessity in even the more 
intelligent youth towards the end of his secondary-school years. There is, 
however, also a didactic reason, in that a survey of the subject is usually 
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confused with recapitulation. The information that has been delivered 
in teaspoonfuls, must occasionally be regurgitated. All schoolchildren, 
but also all school-masters, know that there is hardly any part of the year 
that is more barren and dreary than these recapitulations, particularly 
the “summary” ones at the end of the year. The faculty for over-all perspic- 
uity cannot be required all of a sudden, if the vast majority of the lessons 
j have presented only detailed information. A general grasp ought rather 
to precede the details—a painter will first sketch his picture and only then 
J elaborate the trees and figures. In the civic school I went in to take my 
very first class in hygienics with the “little man” in my hand. This little 
‘man had been fabricated by one of the cleverer lads—its skeleton was 
made of wire, the intestines of electric leads, the blood-vessels and nerves 
of red and white threads, the brain, heart, lungs and liver of bits of chalk 
and plasticine. The subject of the first lesson was none other than to 
establish the interconnections of these primitively symbolized groups of 
“organs and the part they play in locomotion, metabolism and control. 
We took a glance at the whole of physiology and the general scheme of 
anatomy, and only then, again and again bringing the little man in, did 
we proceed to the details. I published the summary of our philosophy 
lessons at the end of the year, in a local periodical at Hédmezévasirhely, 
under the title of Recapitulation in the Eighth Form. But the first and most 
general chapter (on when philosophy originated, the questions it answers, 
and how it developed in ancient and modern times) was in fact the subject 
of our first lesson—during the year, of course, it had become saturated 
with detail. Within the scope of my slight experience, this method could, 
‘however, achieve the greatest results in mathematics, for this is the place 
where we least see the wood for the trees. I once deputized in teaching 
“mathematics during the first two months of the year. The master who 
‘took my place complained at the masters’ conference that he had been 
left nothing to teach. This, of course, was not entirely the case. But the 
general survey was there, in the minds of the boys. 

_ This type of method, which provides training for perspicuity, naturally 
‘requires text-books that differ from the great majority at present used, 
‘where detail follows detail, proceeding in single file as though one were 
worth exactly as much as the next. For those who teach as I endeavoured 
‘to do, the material will, more or less of itself, divide up into a brief, 
‘concise work on the main points, and a reader compiled of samples from 
auxiliary works. It will thus bear more resemblance (even in history and 
chemistry) to the anthologies used for higher education in languages, 
than to the present-day chemistry and history books. If I were to decide, 
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I would begin to teach world history too with a short essay on the subject,’ 
which could be delivered in ten to fifteen hours. This would define thi 
various periods and give that certain kind of chronoscope into the hands 
of the children, into which they could then fit the details they learned, 
Nothing could be more eloquent proof of the results of this method of 
instruction than if, after some four years’ teaching of history, a similar, 
but by then individual, systematizing apparatus were to develop in 
the brain of the pupil, which would put every fact about the past in its 
proper place and link it to acquired memories. : 
But what is the use of this faculty for an over-all grasp? Does it not 
train the child in one particular branch of intellectual routine? Does itt 
develop his humanism? There is no doubt that present-day civilization 
more or less forces the over-crowded mind to adopt this faculty as a means 
of defence, in order to winnow out the important things from the un-- 
important. The aim, however, as of all education, is to permit man to! 
understand his place and transform his existence into a beautiful and useful | 
role. The understanding of our station requires partly an acquaintance ! 
with history, for we must see how, in the tremendous profuseness of ! 
problems and tasks that has led to our times, our own problems and | 
tasks came about and achieved independence, and partly we must be able 
to survey the work carried on on the surface of the Earth and the complex 
of organisms that secures its progress, and must find a place of our own 
in that complex. The two things are, of course, linked to one another, 
for the hierarchy of work was brought about by history. Nevertheless, 
one man is more inclined to inquire and amass knowledge of processes 
in time, the other of those on the level of this Earth and its life. The 
place of the old grammar schools and modern schools may, for this very 
reason, now be taken by a historical school and (what shall we call it?) 
school of work and life. I, for instance, developed the model of a historica : 
secondary school at Hédmezévasdrhely, whose main subject was history — 
in the broad sense, with one subsidiary focus upon modern science, the 
other on the part mathematics plays in the history of mankind. A schoo! 
of this type would require a relatively high standard of language teaching, | 
whose aim would be to allow reading in several languages, thus to approach . 
the relics of history. In the other type of school the historical approach - 
would be relegated to the background, compared to that of an acquaint- 


ance with labour, while the speaking of one language would be the attain- 
able aim. wv 
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_ THE NEW “TRAHISON DES CLERCS” 


by 
DENNIS GABOR 


want to combine my comments on Jdzsef Fekete’s article* on C. P. 
Snow’s Two Cultures with the problems I have raised a year later in 

my article Inventing the Future in the same journal. (Encounter, May, 

. 1960.) Snow’s complaint was that scientists and engineers on the 
one hand, humanists on the other, do not understand one another, and he 


_ quoted terrifying examples of their mutual ignorance. As a highly practical 
~ man he pointed at the glaring insufficiencies of education, and he called 


for a new race of missionaries; technical experts, willing to devote the 


- best years of their lives to helping the underdeveloped countries of the 


East, but without a trace of paternalism. It might appear that the second 
calls for a perfection unusual in the human race, but it is really the easier 
of the two. Engineers and technicians are humble people, and if we are 


_ to believe Lederer and Burdick (The Ugly American), a few specimens of 


this race are already at work in the Far East. (The heroes of their novel, 


_ the milk expert and the engineer.) On the other hand, unfortunately, we 


appear to be moving in a direction opposite to Snow’s first advice, “give 
the humanists a modicum of science, and the scientists a modicum of 


literary culture.” There is now a mad scramble in the East and in the West 


towards technical supremacy, achieved by the forced breeding of more 
and more scientists and technologists, cramming more and more technical 
know-how into their heads, and leaving them even less time to acquire 
a literary culture. I am quite willing to believe Mr. Fekete that the cir- 
cumstances in Hungary are more favourable to giving them, at least in 
later years, the culture which they have per force missed during their 


*In this contribution Professor Dr Dennis Gabor, F. R. S., Imperial College of Science and 


- Technology University of London, Department of Electrical Engineering, comments on Mr. Jozsef 


Fekete’s essay “The Question of the Two Cultures in Hungary,” published in the first issue 
(September, 1960, p. 19.) of our periodical. ma 
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pressure-cooker technical education. In countries where books are cheap 
and plentiful, where the theatres are playing the classics non-stop, and — 
people are led in groups through museums, they are evidently more likely 
to acquire culture than in the Western countries, where the classics must — 
raise their feeble voices against the din of crime and sex-filled newspapers, : 
radio, television and horror films. I wish Mr. Fekete had elaborated this _ 
point further. He gives the impression (perhaps a mistaken one) that nl 
shares the naive belief of Bentham and of James Mill that it is only poverty 
which bars the masses from culture. If so, a look at the statistics how 
“entertainment” gramophone records have gained since 1956 at the expense 
of classical music in Hungary could teach him the opposite. It looks, alas! 
as if the natural tendency of the masses is exchanging ignorance for vul- 
garity. Opportunity is not enough, there must be a pressure, and the 
masses might resent this almost as much as they resent poverty. 

In my article in Encounter I stressed a point which is even more painful 
than Snow’s dilemma. This is what I called the new Trabison des Cleres. 
In the West, at any rate in Britain and in France, the poets, writers, his- 
torians and pilosophers do not just ignore science and technological prog- 
ress; they stand apart in hostile contempt. Admittedly, this is not so gener- 
al in the communist countries, where so much leeway has to be made 
up that even some good writers seem to be infected with the enthusiasm 
of the technicians, but it is no good denying that there are dissenting voices, 
they have come over to us clearly enough. The dilemma is going to be 
sharper and sharper with the rise in the standard of living, and the un- 
avoidable loss of revolutionary momentum. I cannot admit that there are 
here separate problems for the East and for the West; once the communist 
countries will have reached the standard at which a comfortable life is 
possible without a single effort from the cradle to the grave, people will 
ask themselves: “What are we living for?” and the outlook is full of dangers 
if the clercs continue to stand apart in hostile silence. 
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PERE INC MEDGYESSY, THE SCULPTOR 
_ by 
GABOR VALYI 


erenc Medgyessy was born in 1881, in the same year as Pablo 

Picasso. Thus he was twenty years younger than Maillol, whose 

name inevitably suggests itself when we wish to introduce Med- 

gyessy’s art to foreigners, though he was neither a pupil nor a 

follower of Maillol’s, indeed, hardly any direct connections can be found 

_ between the two in the intricate pattern of mutual effect linking artists 
_ who live in the same period. And yet, the concatenation of their names 

has several reasons: both Maillol and Medgyessy followed the trend of 

_ modern sculpture that turned against the romantic and impressionistic 

style hallmarked by Rodin’s name; to the very end, both of them remained 

faithful to sculpturesque sculpture and did not stray to the by-paths of 
picturesque effects, nor did they try to apply the principles of abstract, 
 non-figurative painting to the field of sculpture. 

The fact that Maillol was among those who, in 1937, awarded the Grand 

Prix of the World Exhibition of Paris to Ferenc Medgyessy for the four 

bronze figures he had made for the Déri Museum of Debrecen was also a 
_ link between the two artists. These reclining figures, leaning on their arms, 
are compositions of such monumentality as to make them worthy of Mail- 
lol’s appreciation, who had to grapple with a similar plastic problem when 
conceiving the Cézanne monument. 

Respect for the traditions of classic sculpture is also a common feature 
of Maillol and Medgyessy, manifested with both of them in a form which 
—despite their several thousand year old models—was modern and appealed 
‘to their contemporaries. i 

Notwithstanding the common characteristics of the two artists, the way 
Medgyessy pursued in the course of his development was individual and 
singularly Hungarian. Though he had studied in Paris, his works were 


rooted deep in the Hungarian past and in Hungarian society, and, if we 
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are to seek for universal artistic 
models, we have to go far back in © 
the history of art, long before — 
Maillol’s time and many thousand 
miles east of France, to find their 
sources somewhere in Assyria, 


Babylon, and Egypt. 


* 


Ferenc Medgyessy was born in 
the most rural town of Eastern 
Hungary, in Debrecen, the centre 
of Hungarian Calvinism. At gram- 
mar school he went to the same 
class as the great twentieth cen- 
tury novelist, Zsigmond Moricz. 
Their friendship, struck up at 
school and always tinged with a 
strain of school-boyish banter, lasted a lifetime. In school they often vied 
with each other in compositions on Hungarian literature, and both were 
industrious and passionate draughtsmen. From Medgyessy’s reminiscences 
we know that to amuse his class-mates he used to draw animated and shock- 
ing scenes relating to one of their masters. In one of his letters Zsigmond 
Moéricz mentioned that when a master needed an illustration during the lesson, — 
he would just call upon Medgyessy to sketch a camel, or Julius Caesar, 
or the Budapest Chain Bridge. Then Medgyessy went to the blackboard 
and drew what was required as simply as others would write down their 
sums. Medgyessy was aware of his gift for drawing, but did not attach 
any importance to it. Drawing lessons were optional, so he struggled, instead, 
with the conjugation of irregular Greek verbs and pursued drawing only 
under the desk as a pastime. 

Having finished grammar school, he became a medical student in Buda- 
pest and graduated as a physician. From the very outset he had not much 
liking for medicine, while his craving for art grew more intense year by 
year. As an undergraduate he had the feeling that he neglected his duty 
when he was studying instead of sitting at his sketch-book. He endeavoured 
to avail himself of the meagre chances offered by his lessons in anatomy 
and dissection, by drawing corpses much more assiduously than required. 

q 
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SELF-PORTRAIT 
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In his memoirs he tells of how, during anatomy classes, while the other 
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tudents were busy making notes of the professor’s lecture on the secrets 
of the human body, he hardly heard what the professor was saying and 
only saw the body resting on the dissecting table. It was the forms and 
lines that he watched and fixed in his notebook. And, as the number of 
Kketches increased on the white sheets of paper, he became more and more 
yf an artist and less and less of a doctor. 

When he had graduated he finally decided to give up medicine and de- 
‘ote all his gifts to his art. In a letter to his father he explained his reasons 
or abandoning the medical profession and for taking up art as a vocation. 
_ “T think,” he wrote, “that he who chooses the most lucrative occupation, 
who directs the course of his life with an eye to making money is, indeed, 
the poorest... What you, my father, consider but a pastime and amuse- 
ment has struck root in me and permeated my very existence. So much 
does it fill me that it has become the core of my innermost being, and, if 
I wanted to extirpate it, I should destroy myself... Shall I try to wish 
what I do not wish? Shall I fight against myself to change and become 
what I am not, to grow into something different from what I was born 
for? Shall I desire the walnut tree to bear apricots and not walnuts? If I 
have bungled my life, let me go on bungling it; God will give me a second 
life, and if that second one is also a failure, a third or fourth, since the 
first has only been a trial... There are those who can resign themselves 
to their fate, quiet and levelheaded people. I am unable to do so... If 
one cannot live the life one believes one is made for, life isn’t worth a 
Beraw... 

To realize his desires was by no means an easy thing. He refused to 
accept any money from his father to finance his artistic studies, for he did 
not want his brother’s education to be hampered by the burden of his own 
training. Thus he had to find a Maecenas before he could set out on his 
career. For a while he kept on modelling without any tuition, but he showed 
the drawings he had made of corpses at the University as well as a small 
clay figure that revealed his talent to some painters and connoisseurs. 
With their assistance he found a patron, obtained a scholarship, and left 
for Paris to study art. | 
He began to study painting under Jean Paul Laurens at the Julian 
Academy of Paris. The first discipline, a charcoal drawing of a plaster 
fisure, did not turn out very well; however, the keen eye of the master 
discovered Medgyessy’s talent in spite of the clumsy execution. “He 
knows what he is aiming at but he cannot do it yet,” he said. After mediocre 
charcoal drawings he tried his hand at painting, but the first experiments 


wete no more successful. Out of scraps of clay he had collected at the 
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Academy, he modelled small animal figures for his own consolation, based 
on sketches he had made at the Paris Zoo. A painter friend of his persuaded t 
him to stop painting and to join the classes in sculpture. Even here his 
first attempts bore the mark of toilsome struggle. . 
In the meantime he continued to frequent shows and museums. He had 
an aversion to the prevailing sculptural trends of the period. Though at 
first he found Rodin stimulating and mysterious, he soon realized that such | 
a turbulent and intricate world of forms was somewhat strange for him, — 
“I soon got over baroque, renaissance and gothic art,” he wrote. “Late 
Greek art was annoyingly perfect. The Greeks have already done every- 1 
thing, and that with such superior mastery, that it would have been a boot- 
less effort to continue on the same path, but on an inferior plane. Howev t 
in the works of earlier Greek artists I discovered exalted poetry. The gates - 
of an unknown world have been opened before my eyes. Egyptian, Ass a 
rian and Sumerian sculptures have deeply touched my heart. They are 
simpler than I had imagined mine would be, and yet how wonderfull — 
It is to them that I come to learn. In their quiet simplicity these sculp: | 
tures are closer to straightforward, plain Hungarian life than is any Euro- 
pean art. That is where I try to start from.” ot 
From 1905 to 1907 he studied in Paris, then he went to Florence for 
a couple of months. Michelangelo’s roughly outlined, unfinished sculp- - 
tures were his guides in the maze of stone carving. Then, travelling on in 
Italy, he turned ardently to Etruscan art, which he thought crude and ce 
quisite at the same time. i 
Enriched with artistic memories he returned to Budapest in 1908. The — 
artistic life of the Hungarian capital was brisk and agitated at that time, _ 
full of contradictions. These days saw the launching of the literary re= 
view Nyugat (West), which for many years to come played an important 
part in progressive literary trends. In the same year the group of artists! 
“MIENK” (abbreviation for Circle of Hungarian Impressionists and Nat-_ 
uralists) arranged their first exhibition. Endre Ady (1877—1919), the 
great lyric poet, wrote his revolutionary poems at that time. Simultaneously 
the ubiquitous decorative elements of art nouveau were overwhelming the 
fine arts. : 
The adherents of ornamentalism, the official circles that favoured heb 
showy impressiveness representative of the Hapsburg regime, did not evince 
any understanding for Medgyessy, who strove to avoid tawdry ornaments, 
airs and graces and the finesses of calligraphy. Only four’ years later, at 
an exhibition of modern artists in 1912, did Medgyessy score his first 
success, when his relief entitled “Dancers” was awarded the first prize of 
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1. Ferenc Medgyessy: SELF-PORTRAIT (1921) 


2. Ferenc Medgyessy: 


THE FAUN AND THE MAID (1923) 


3. Ferenc Medgyessy: WOMAN SCRUBBING 


4. Ferenc Medgyessy: ARCHAEOLOGY (1930) i 
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5. HEAD OF THE SAME ST. 


6. Ferenc Medgyessy: THE SoweER (1938) 


5. Ferenc Medgyessy: MOTHER SUCKLING HER CHILD (1932) 


9. Ferenc Medgyessy: “VENUS OF DEBRECEN’ (1942) 


: SEPULCHRE (1950) 


10. Ferenc Medgyessy 


11. Ferenc Medgyessy: DANCER (1954) 


12. Ferenc Medgyessy: TURANIAN RIDER (1930) 
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one thousand crowns. The prize meant 
both acknowledgement of modern 
aspirations in art and encouragement 
for Medgyessy, implying that he was 
“pursuing the right path. Despite his 
“success, official circles were in no hurry 
to assist him with their commissions. 
_ However, this could not break his 
“optimism. For want of commissions 
he pressed his monumental dreams into 
‘small statues. “Woman Scrubbing” 
(Plate No. 3) made in 1913, belongs 
to this group. This miniature master- 
piece—only 71/, inches in height—of 
which Zsigmond Méricz wrote that 
it was the most marvellous anecdote 
told in a sculptor’s terms—is an 
excellent example of the masterly skill 
with which Medgyessy could solve 
the complicated problem of equilib- 
rium presented by a body leaning on 
the floor with both hands. The sxrrcurs to ‘WoMAN SCRUBBING’ 
grinning face—a veritable caricature—, 

the folds of the skirt tied into a knot, and the unusual attitude, all testify 
to an accomplished artist’s talent. 

During the First World War he was a military surgeon. But in the mean- 
time he kept on drawing. These sketches became the starting points of a 
number of later sculptures. 

In 1919, the period of the Hungarian Soviet Republic, the ideas of 
socialism inspired him to model a large-size head of Engels. Unfortunately, 
both the sculpture and its design have perished, and not even a photo- 
graph has come down to us. After the defeat of the Hungarian Soviet 
Republic he retired to his studio and—for want of commissions—lived 
from hand to mouth. He earned enough to cover the bare necessities of 
life by making portrait busts, in fact, he disliked this branch of sculpture 
and cultivated it only under the constraint of material necessity. 
However, he did not find any other way to earn a livelihood since the 
acts of terrorism that established Horthy’s rule were followed in the cul- 
tural life of the country by a deadly silence, lasting for several years. 
The regime not only banished all progressive thought from political life, 
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but in the field of arts it refused to tolerate anything that might hi 


aroused ideas of freedom and democracy in the Hungarian people. Un 
such conditions real artists—unless they went into exile—wrote th 
poems and novels for their desk drawers, and modelled their sculptures 
painted their pictures for their studio shelves. 

Medgyessy’s small relief (Plate No. 1) “Self-Portrait” (4" by 4") da 
from that period (1921). It is a fine example of artistic compactness, 
of conveying a great deal by few and simple means. 

He received his first major commission in 1930. He was to make ft 
large bronze figures to be set up in front of the museum of his nat 
town. The important commission came as a surprise, and he was git 
little time to model the statues, since the aldermen of the city of Debre 
wanted to have at least two of the figures ready for the inauguration 
the museum. Within six months, he had to complete two figures one a 
a half times the size of life. The four bronze statues were mounted 
pedestals placed radially around the semicircular flight of steps lead. 
up to the main entrance. Monumental male figures represent Science a 
Ethnography, while Art and Archaeology (Plates No. 4 and 5) are personif 
as female figures. The reclining, sitting, or semi-recumbent figures hol 
book, a horn, a statue, or a stone axe in their hands, symbolizing the i 
expressed by the title. However, it is not only these small attributes t 
indicate the message of the statues; the figures themselves radiate the | 
votion and steadfastness of Science, the strength and earnestness of Eth: 
graphy, the beauty of Art, and the calmness of Archaeology. The wh 
composition conveys power and serenity. 

The four figures of the Déri Museum were followed by a long ser 
of great works produced by Medgyessy’s chisel. He struggled with a h 
of new problems and succeeded in solving many of them, but these f 
statues had disclosed the essence of his art, an essence which in the ter: 
form was concentrated by Keats into five brief words—applicable to 
art of Medgyessy too—“Beauty is truth, truth beauty.” 

The statue “Turanian Rider” (231/2" high, Plate No. 12) is from ab 
the same period as the figures of the Debrecen Museum. As almost ev 
male figure or relief made by Medgyessy, the face of the “Turanian Rid 
bears the features of the artist himself, The body of the rider and the he 
form a right angle, like the two co-ordinates of a geometrical system, 7 
rider, virtually standing astride the horizontal body of the horse, lo 
ahead into the distance. Both man and horse are rather ugly than beat 
ful, but the warrior’s back is erect and his face, his carriage, his hand he 
ing the weapon are animated by the adventurous spirit of the ancient } 
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yats, who set out to conquer a new country, prepared to face the innu- 
merable dangers of unknown surroundings, Although the faithfulness of 
he rider’s costume to its period may be questionable, the statue, in its 
very simplicity, is more genuine than other, false and stagy contemporary 
sculptures of the subject seeking to emphasize the superiority of the Ma- 
gyar race. The models of the statue are not to be found in the stately halls 
of the Hungary of those times, but rather in the wood carvings of Hun- 
garian herdsmen. These gems of Hungarian peasant art display similarly 
strong and healthy equestrian figures. 

| Twelve years later the Turanian Rider reappeared in the statue “Ancient 
Magyar,” but this time not on horseback. These sculptures were made at 
a time when posing as “true Magyars” was the fashion, when the Hungarian 
tuling classes imitated the German fascists in despising other peoples. 
But Medgyessy’s Magyars did not serve these masters and did not help 
them to disguise with mendacious phraseology the betrayal of the people. 
The Hungarian essence of these statues did not manifest itself in their 
ttappings but in the innermost content and build of the figures. In the 
years of impending war, threatening the Hungarian people as a result of 
the crimes of its masters, these statues proclaimed the people’s power. 
_ In searching among modern Hungarian sculpture for an example to 
illustrate Michelangelo’s often quoted saying about the superfluous 
marble that is simply to be carved off a slab of stone, we could hardly 
find a better instance than the “Mother Suckling her Child” (Plate No. 7). 
Medgyessy had been attracted by the subject for several years. The first 
Variation was made in clay in 1917, whereas the annexed illustration 
Presents a stone statue made in 1932. The figure is compact and homo- 
geneous. Its perspicuous composition has discarded all unnecessary details, 
retaining only the essential. 

_ Let us quote here Medgyessy’s own words about the beauty of stone. 
“I should be happy if I could preserve something of the strength and calm- 
hess of stone in my sculptures, maintaining its rocklike qualities, its 
strength and tranquility...” Medgyessy loved the material of his sculp- 
tures and was particularly fond of stone, as every man who considers his 
work a vocation loves the material his creative activity is bound to. As 
the statues took shape in his soul while he was looking at the still uncarved 
stone slab, Medgyessy must have felt something like the peasant does when, 
n the course of sowing, he bends down, picks up a clod of the soil, and 
ie it in his hand. _ 

é With the “Mother Suckling her Child” Medgyessy fully succeeded in 
Maintaining the strength and calmness of stone. The solidity of the 
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composition, the rhythmic repetition of the wavy lines, and the varie 
in the finish of the surfaces: the relief-like left hand, gently pressed to tl 
breast, the soft lines of the child hardly protruding from the mother 
body, are set off by the visible traces of the sculptor’s hammer on tl 
skirt. This subject, handled by innumerable artists, became with Medgyes 
a symbol of love of life and confidence in the future, entirely devoid | 
sentimentalism. 

“The Sower” (Plate No. 6), a statue 16” high made in 1938, isa beaut 
ful symbol of human work. From an apron tied around his waist, an othe 
wise naked young man sows wheat, the embodiment of the hope for brea 
His face is alert and serious, his arms and figure brawny, his step measure 
It was this figure that gave Zsigmond Moricz the idea of choosing “TI 
Sower”’ as a title for his anthology. At the time when the sculpture was mad 
the writer entered the lists against officially sponsored sham-culture | 
editing an anthology containing genuine treasures of Hungarian lite 
ature. When Zsigmond Méricz saw “The Sower,” he thought that tl 
sculpture displaying the beauty of the creative work of simple people wou. 
suit to perfection the basic mood of his anthology. That is how the tit 
“The Sower” and Medgyessy’s drawing of the statue came to figure « 
the cover of this book aimed at serving social progress. 

The assistance rendered by Medgyessy in giving a title to the antholo; 
was soon returned by Moricz through assigning the name “Venus of Del 
recen” (Plate No. 9) to the life-size statue Medgyessy modelled in 194 
Of the numerous female figures he had made, this-one was Medgyessy 
favourite, for he considered it the most monumental and the most intrii 
sically Hungarian. ; 

He never represented sophisticated genteel ladies, and his sculptur 
would have been completely out of place in the drawing rooms of tl 
Hungarian ruling classes between the two world wars. These nudes, | 
plaster, stone, or bronze, are healthy peasant women with broad hi 
and full breasts. They are related to Maillol’s female figures of who: 
Werner Hoffmann, in Die Plastik des 20. Jahrhunderts, said that Maill 
had brought the type of such peasant women with him from the Sou 
of France and absorbed them in his art. Their charm presumably I, 
chiefly in a maturity attained without forfeiting their girlishness. A Hu 
garian art historian appropriately wrote about Medgyessy’s nudes th 
they were entirely unaware of the spectator and the outside world, seer 
ing to enjoy the bliss of existence, with the untroubled, care-free sereni 
of some Paradise they had not lost; their happiness was in many respec 
like the unconscious felicity of flowers. 
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Sepulchral monuments form a separate and significant group in Med- 
gyessy’s oeuvre. This sculptural problem had absorbed him from the age 
of forty. The sculptures, mostly made for the tombs of his friends, are 
sincere confessions about life and death of an artist who, though positive 
in his attitude to life, bows his head before the laws of nature. 

The resting place of Medgyessy himself, who died in 1958, is watched 
over by his own sculpture (Plate No. 10). He had made it in 1950 but 
without any thought of his own tomb. It represents a female figure, 
leaning with her left arm on a pillar decorated with runic characters. The 
plaster cast had been standing in the studio for several years when the 
artist’s wife suggested that this statue should be set over their common 
grave. For a while Medgyessy thought it over, looking at the statue, and 
then only answered: “All right. It is a good piece.” 

The latest of the sculptures here reproduced is the “Dancer,” a life-size 
statue dated 1954 (Plate No. 11). Both its poise and power of expres- 
sion are. reminiscent of classic models of girls with veils, dancing on the 
murals of Pompey. 

As evidenced by Medgyessy’s earliest drawings, his attention in his 
childhood was attracted in the first place by animated scenes. The same 
is shown by his early reliefs, “The Dancers” (1912) and “The Faun and the 
Maid” (1923 — Plate No. 2) But later on there is hardly any striking 
movement to be found in his works. Each of his figures stands motionless, 
with grave calm, introverted serenity, and an aura of eternity. It was in 
“The Dancer,” this work of Medgyessy’s old age, that movement, though 
in a settled form, returned once more. 

The figure of the girl, stepping with soft resilience, is covered by a 
closely clinging, thin garment. However, the veil rather emphasizes 
than hides the healthy sensuality of the body. 

The statue has become a familiar feature of Budapest. It stands in a 
quiet square in front of the Maddch Theatre, and there are many people 
who will again and again make a detour to let their glance caress this 
youthful gift of an old master. 


* 


A great number of Ferenc Medgyessy’s sculptures, including tmpor- 
tant and representative works, have not been mentioned in this article. 
This is due to the limited number of reproductions, while to present 
sculptural reality adequately by means of feeble words seems to be an 
impossible task. In order to give a fuller complete picture, we enumerate 
some more significant works; of the early sculptures, the “Fat Thinker 
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(1911), the “Small Rider” (1915); of the reliefs, the “Grape Harves 
Procession” (1940), the relief of the Gellért Fountain (1942), the relie 
of the explorer of Tibet who compiled the first dictionary of the Tibeta 
language, Sdndor K6rési Csoma (1941)—a name not unknown in Bri 
tain either—and the “Bridge-Builders” (1950); of the statues represent 
ing outstanding personalities of Hungarian culture, the monument o 
Sandor Petéfi, the greatest poet of Hungary (1947); several statues an 
plaquettes representing Zsigmond Méricz; the plaquette adorning th 
tomb of Gyula Derkovits,* the proletarian painter (1937), and th 
statue of his true friend, the painter Jozsef Rippl-Rénai (1952), whi 
_ was a member of the Nabi group of Paris artists. 


Ferenc Medgyessy died in 1958. In the last ten years of his life he wa 
free from care, enjoying the public appreciation he had so well deserved 
He worked to the very end. When the Kossuth Prize, a distinction for th 
highest achievements was established in 1948, Medgyessy “the perenniall 
youthful master of Hungarian realistic art” was among the first to whon 
it was awarded. In addition to official recognition, the greatest praise h 
received was offered by his noble rival in art, Béni Ferenczy, who declare: 
that Medgyessy was the greatest Hungarian sculptor of our time. 


A year after his death, in August 1959, I was in Kassel; at the exhibi 
tion II Documenta ’59, I stopped in front of Ossip Zadkine’s sculptur 
“La Ville Détruite.”’ Through the open chest of the male figure wounded t 
death and stretching skyward as if in his agony he wanted to tear th 
stars from the firmament, I watched the sky which was painted red b 
the setting sun. Standing before that horrible statue I thought it wa 
right that art should fight for a humane way of life by evoking the hor 
rors of war and human suffering, but it was also necessary—and at tha 
moment Ferenc Medgyessy’s works rose up before my mind’s eye—tha 
art should accuse all that is ugly, inhuman, and evil through the power o 
beauty and peacefulness, too. 


* See Vol. II. No. 1. p. 109 of The New Hungarian Quarterly 


THE ADOLESCENCE OE A TOWN 


An Essay on Kazincbarcika 
by 
IVAN BOLDIZSAR 


I 


he thing to do would be to conceal the emotions behind a cloak 

of detachment, as I did twenty-five years ago, when I first visited 

the valley of the Sajé, in Northern Hungary. That was the time 

when students, would-be writers and greenhorn journalists tried 
to discover their own country. We recorded the number of inhabit- 
ants, the size of the land in acres, the names of the landlords and the 
atea of their estates, the paupers and the labourers. We described the lay 
of the land and its geography, we cast a glance at the past and defined the 
situation by means of statistics and of facts. Thus, in the mantle or, 
rather, the presumed armour of scientific endeavour, did we voice our con- 
cern and occasionally our alarm over what we found to be our country’s 
state. Even then, the detachment was only partially achieved, and the 
aura of science did not prove to be an impenetrable armour. The voice 
of a young generation cried out again and again from behind the figures— 
or was it perhaps the figures themselves that cried? This costume of science, 
a mingling of monograph and testimony, a bated breath, a common endeay- 
our and individual risk, the nation-wide outcry above, the horror at the 
middle, and the muteness beneath, we then called sociography. Nowadays 
it is more frequently called “village research.” 

Today again, the thing to do would be to begin with figures, if for no 
other reason than simply for the sake of recalling our erstwhile selves. But 
the memories stifle the voice that strives for objectivity, and, anyhow, 
what need have we today of detachment? Here, where the car now slows 
down to pass by a conyoy of lorries proceeding in the opposite direction, 
was where we—P. and myself—alighted from our bicycles. Here, and yet 
not here—not on this road, not on the edge of an asphalt-covered highway, 
but amidst the dry clods of a parched mud track. It was the end of summer, 
just as it is now. We came from Miskolc, as we do now. I well-remember 
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the place, for this was where we first set eyes on the Gothic spire and the 
strange, militant Baroque spire-head of the church at Sajészentpéter. 
This was what we had come for. Or was it? | 

The word “Sociography” had not yet been uttered, but there was some: 
thing at work inside many of us that made us mount our bikes and drove 
us out into the country at large. There were some among us who visited 
the place of their birth, now that they were half way to becoming gentle- 
folk. Others were ill at ease in the city where they were born. They loved 
the capital, for not to love Budapest was tantamount to treason, but 
they were nevertheless seized with a strange anxiety. They did not believe 
what the schoolmasters and the papers said about the country—or else 
they did believe it and went forth to seek our ancient glory in the twilight 
of the ’thirties. At the beginning nobody quite knew what he really wanted. 
Gy. collected folk tales, V. the elements of popular architecture, F. the 
seeds of characteristically Hungarian remedial herbs, while J. set his heart 
on conjuring up a garden on the barren sands. Many of us collected folk 
songs and wood carvings, Z. simply gathered similes for his exercises 
in style, K. confined himself exclusively to peasant menus, M. to registered 
property, while G. jotted down the people’s angry exclamations in short- 
hand and in the meanwhile collected spinning wheels. In the previous 
year I had been to Southern Germany, and since then I was in Hungary 
too, everywhere looking for examples of Gothic style. I was attracted te 
Miskole by the Avas Church. I arrived there on the third day, having 
pedalled along even during the first night. Up on the Avas hillock, by the 
shingle-covered belfry, I stumbled into P., the architect. He knew the 
structure of the building whose shape had inspired me to come here. 
“Look, you see the sanctuary is terminated by three sides of the octa- 
gon. There, on those foiled windows, you can study the patterns of 
Gothic design. That is a sound, and beside it a rosace.” I sketched and 
noted down. 

“This Avas Church is not the real thing though,” remarked P., and I was 
petrified. 

“Ts it not a period building?” I enquired anxiously. “ Might not this, too, 
be genuinely Gothic?” At that time one of the questions that concerned us 
most, was whether we really did belong to Europe. Europe ended where 
Gothicism ended—that was the German opium, wrapped in humanistic 
trappings, that we had swallowed. For us, therefore, the ultimate horrot 
was the 1896 “Roman style” of the Fishermen’s Bastion in Buda Castle. 

“Oh, it’s period all right. It’s quite authentic,” P. reassured me. “The 
only trouble with it is that it could exist anywhere. It’s too European.” 
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This was a new one on me. Was he trying to make a fool of me? Why, 
what we were looking for was precisely that which would link us to Europe, 
seeing that the caste system had placed us in India, the property relations 
in Egypt, the little principalities of the noblemen in Southern Arabia. Too 
European? P. must be out of his mind. It was just that spireless, ogival 
charm of the Avas Church that had affected me. P. waved his hand. 
“Come along, and I’ll show you something that can stand only here, in 
Hungary. It is European, just because it is Hungarian. Have you seen the 
church at Sajészentpéter?” 

That was why we then alighted from our bikes, at the place where the 
car has now stopped. For a while we had gazed at the church from afar. 
If you climbed up a bit on the embankment at the side of the road, you 
could even see the nave of the church, with its thick-set, fortress-like 
buttresses that did not reach for the skies but were rooted in the soil. 
Leaving the mud track, we started for the village, pushing our bikes, partly 
because there was a slope and also because, if we came on foot, we would 
be less likely to attract the gendarmes’ attention. Even so, the kids ran 
after us, even so, the side doors opened and women and girls thrust their 
heads out and looked after us long and searchingly. I pulled my head 
between my shoulders. “Sahib,” said P., and we laughed bitterly at each 
other. (It was this entrance of ours that was in my mind a year later, when 
I wrote, quoting in that context the National Anthem, that the youth of 
our time had “looked about and not found a home in this, their fatherland.” 
For this I was indicted for “slandering the nation,” and probably the only 
reason I was not put on trial was because by the time the papers would 
have been prepared for the court, my statement would have seemed a very 
mild one.) . 

I eagerly awaited the moment when I was to meet this strange piece 
of Gothicism eye to eye, but to my surprise the church, when it came into 
sight, was turning its back on us. We jumped up on our bikes, for we did 
not have the patience to walk another couple of minutes. We leaned the 
bicycles against the church-yard wall—or does my memory deceive me, and 
is it only now, as we pull up beside it with our car, that it has a wall, a real 
fence and a gate with a handle? We stood facing it. If the Calvinists’ 
golden rosette had not shone at the top of the steeple, I would have thought 
it was a fortress. “So it is,” said P. “It was a fortress, when necessary. Come 
and have a look at the entrance.” 

Since then, I have seen the gate of Notre-Dame in Paris and the Southern 
entrance to the Cathedral at Strasbourg, and it would be affectation for me 
to say that I do not admire the nimble elegance of their dimensions and 
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proportions. But what really moves me in architecture is this stolid, peasant 
like, and what I make bold to call Hungarian ogive, to be seen in Northert 
Hungary and in Transdanubia. The arches themselves are composed o} 
three pieces of granite each, and I saw no trace of mortar anywhere. They 
are not ornamented, they have no niches, reliefs, carvings or anything o 
the kind. Maybe they did, at the end of the Middle Ages, when Gothicisn 
arrived here, but not a trace has remained, and you do not miss it. The 
proportions make up for the lack of ornaments, and the impressive thicknes: 
of the walls for the absence of frightening chimeras. Two and a half Oo! 
our long students’ paces were needed to measure the thickness of the wal 
from the outer ogive to the inner. The latter is daintier and narrower, fot 
here the master of yore respected the traditions of Vienna or of Italy anc 
did not have to bear in mind that the arch at the entrance must be able te 
harbour many people, in case of need. 

In the village there were neither folk costumes nor carvings. The inhabit: 
ants included many miners, on account of the nearby mines of the Biikh 
range, and they were unlikely to remember any folk songs. Anyway, tha’ 
was not our business. We had grown hungry. In a corner of the Churcl 
Square, we discovered a grocer’s. We asked for bread and sausages. Tht 
sausages were hanging there above our heads, but the shopkeeper could no 
give us bread. “Everyone bakes at home.” Well, we would do without th 
sausages too, we would allay our hunger with a bit of chocolate. I asked fo 
a “Tibi,” a brand that was then a current novelty. The shopkeeper smilec 
at us pityingly. “How do you imagine we could have such a thing?’ 
Allright then, let it be any kind of chocolate. “We don’t keep it, sir. Th 
gentlefolk get theirs at Miskolc, and as for the peasants... Where woul 
they find twenty-four fillérs for chocolate? They don’t even know what it is.’ 

For a long time I thought that my greatest experience at Sajészentpéte 
had been the fortress-like church, the granite ogive in the gateway. Nov 
I know, however, that it was this sentence, spoken by the grocer. Later 
cycled all over the country, especially in the counties of the “Wester 
approach,” in Zala, Vas and Sopron. I took a tablet of “Tibi” with me an 
offered it to all the village children in turn. During the war I lost th 
statistics I had compiled of the number of villages where they had not rw 
away frightened, calling the brown concoction by a nasty name. Thoug 
I don’t remember the exact number, I am sure I had to visit at least te. 
villages before I came to one where the children knew what chocolate wz 
and would accept it. 

Now, after the passage of twenty-five years, we do not climb the tower 
Together with J., my present companion, I recall the memory of P., our ol 
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mutual friend. But we do go in to the grocer’s, or at least where the grocet’s 
once was. The place is two or three times its former size, it is called a 
“People’s Shop,” and it would not be out of place even in Budapest. 
It is organized on the “self-service” principle, and in the middle there are 
small trays with twenty types of chocolate tablet. There are “Tibis” there 
too. I buy one and tell J. about my memorable experience with the slab of 
“Tibi.” He nods in agreement: that is how things were. But the young 
chauffeur, who is no older than that experience of mine, looks astonished. 
He doesn’t say anything, but bats his eyelids on the sly. “Didn’t you 
know?” asks J. “No, and I don’t believe a word of it,” he answers. “I never 
believe that type of propaganda, if you'll forgive my saying so.” 

Of course, I forgive him. If there is anyone to blame, it is our own 
generation. We have made poor use of our memories. 


2 


For a long time I could not remember, whether I had gone as far as 
Barcika with P, The church is no younger than that at Sajészentpéter, but 
its ogives have been mutilated by time and by a barbaric job of restoration 
at the end of the last century. That P. and I had actually been there, only 
became clear to me again some fifteen years after the event, in the early 
fifties. That was when the country first heard the word “Kazincbarcika.” 
A vast project, a new socialist town, the citadel of the Hungarian chemical 
industry, these were the things we read about, but nowhere was therea photo- 
graph of them. I again had some business at Miskole and so decided to drop 
in at Kazincbarcika. 

The chauffeur cursed. The rain trickled down our necks, we hardly saw 
anything of the construction sites, we could not take any photos. I was in 
a bad mood. I wanted to see what was new, and what I saw was the pseudo- 
new and the ancient—the many little houses of the miner-peasants or 
peasant-miners of Barcika and of Sajékazinc. A merger of those two villages 
resulted in the name of the new town: Kazincbarcika. I would be indulging 
in poetic fiction if I were to say that I then recalled the “Tibi” chocolates, 
but now that I think back on it, I am sure the children of Barcika must 
by that time have been eating plenty of chocolate. Their native houses, 
however, were worse even than they had been in their fathers’ days. Time 
and war had wrought their havoc, and requirements too had increased. The 
coal dust that the miners brought home on their skins and in their clothes 
settled down in actual fact, and, even more so, symbolically, on the faces 
of the men and the walls of the village. It blackened their very breaths. 
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The miners had no time to wash it from their bodies or to change thei 
clothes. The local saying was that “the wife will bring the hoe to the pit. 
head,” for the men went straight from their work to their plot of land. 
“Out, and away from here,” I nearly cried, but I meant not only myself 
but first of all the two little villages. If for no other reason, it was necessary 
to build Kazincbarcika, in order that these houses could be pulled down, 

Things of course happened the other way round. Kazincbarcika was not 
built so that the miners of the surrounding villages could move in t 
healthy homes, but they moved into the new houses because Kazine. 
barcika was built. But then, in the coal-dust-laden rain, which spread it: 
grime over our faces too, I felt that this result alone would be worth the 
effort. And nearly ten years later, in 1960, on the occasion of the visi 
mentioned at the beginning of this essay, I think, as I stand in a stree! 
of new miners’ houses where the geese once grazed, that I may noi 
have been so wrong after all. Was it not the aim of all this, that coal- 
hewer Janos Bécz, a former inhabitant of Barcika, should be able to put : 
“combined” wardrobe-cabinet into the front parlour of his brand-new hom« 
at 52 Goosepasture Street? 

It is not the ghastly, brand-new, full bedroom set that counts, or thi 
painting on the wall, The Hermit and the Shepherdess, which they bought fot 
a thousand forints on the first of the month, “froma real painter, he brough’ 
it himself, just imagine, straight to us, and not a penny for the frame, no 
a penny more.” The nation-wide battle against sham has not yet arrived a’ 
Kazincbarcika. Mrs. Bécz is frankly astonished when I declare that he 
new picture is not very beautiful, but adds “you must know better.” Wha 
counts is not that in the infancy of the town (not at Bécz’s and not now) 
potatoes were stored in flats and that to this day there are frequent case 
of kindling wood being chopped on the parquet, or that there is still ; 
“front parlour” in houses with a modern lay-out and construction. All thi 
does not count, only that... Stay! It will suffice to say that in the fla 
of Janos Bécz, straight by the front entrance, but so near to it that he nee 
hardly come into the flat proper, there is a built-in wardrobe for his coal 
dust-covered miner’s helmet, clothes and miner’s lamp, and that from ther: 
it is but another couple of feet to the bathroom, with its hot water an 
shower-bath. 


3 
Kazincbarcika was not built for their sakes, but it was built for them 


The adolescence not only of people, but also of towns is determined b 
their parentage and the place of their birth. Kazincbarcika’s mother is th 
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good, fertile soil of Hungary, which, like any good mother, would like 
to give more, year by year. Its father is brown coal—the proletarian among 
the treasures of the earth—which has also only been liberated during the 

last ten years. The place where the new town was born, is the Sajé Valley, 
for there is plenty of brown coal and here is the River Sajo itself, for indus- 
trial establishments are thirsty creatures indeed. Nearby are Miskolc and 
_Ozd, while the Biikk mining district—then stagnating—lies all round, so that, 
at least, the backbone teams of miners and skilled workers did not have to be 
recruited from distant parts. The soil required more artificial fertilizers, and 
it was decided to build a modern factory here, producing several times the 

volume put out by the old Pét fertilizer works. The new chemical plant 

is nourished by a new power station, where brown coal is burnt. It is found 
ere in close proximity and transport does not cost a single penny. 
Though the solution, at the time, seemed obvious, it turned out, a few 
years later, that it was not worthy of the middle of the twentieth century. 
The great effort of socialism was being tailored to suit a set of ideas that were 
essentially those of the previous century or of the beginning of this one— 
categories of thought and of design that were, therefore, capitalistic. Kazinc- 
barcika, the town and its industrial works, have grown to the stature of a 
smart youth, a youth, however, whose conception was ill-considered, whose 
birth was painful, and whose childhood was difficult. It was among number- 
less tribulations that he grew strong, charming and attractive, like the 
smallest son in the folk tales—which is just what he was, compared to the 
other new socialist town, the older and more spoiled Sztdlinvaros. 

“The Kazincbarcika of today can be neither described nor understood 
without a detailed acquaintance with the ten years that have passed. For the 
inhabitants, the town is like a first-born son of a young couple. They keep 
a careful count of every day, and its age is measured in months, not years. 
Each day is some sort of anniversary in the calender—the first word, the first 
sentence, the first time the baby sits up, the first tooth, the first step, the first 
illness, the first joy and the first tear. Ten years in the lives of the inhabit- 
ants of the new town have been like a single year in that of the parents. 
They remember everything, and it is all-important. The first completed 
walls, the first finished house, the first water tap that flowed, the first 
street light, the first shop, pavement and school, the first spring, and the 
first burst water-main... The more illnesses a child has had, the dearer 
it is to its parents. Not only are they more anxious about it, but they love 
it from deeper down, and they are very much more proud of it: ‘Remember 
how feeble he was, how much trouble and worry and disappointment he 
caused’us—and now look what a splendid lad he has become!’ Zz 
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This compound passage and metaphor deserves the quotation marks 
have given it. I am not its author, though I would gladly put my signature 
to it, but only its recorder. I heard it in the Teachers’ Club at Kazincbarcika 
one evening, about midnight, when I and the others with me sought 1 
answer to the problem of why this town is unlike the older ones. This 
problem stands, as an unrecorded motto, at the head of this essay—let the 
reader therefore not take it amiss, if I again and again revert to it. The 
metaphor was suggested by a physics master—a restless soul, a wizard in 
his way—who is a source of wonder to both the director and his colleagues, 
He understands and expounds the special relativity theory of Eiristein and 
reads poetry into the bargain. He has been offered jobs in Miskolc and in 
Budapest as a teacher or a journalist and even with a publisher. Why did 
he not go? “Others have towns where they were born. Of this town we are 
the parents.” His is not a bigoted parenthood. He does not conceal the 
faults but is all the more proud of the road that has been traversed. 

The conception of the new town—as I have said—was ill considered, or 
insufficiently thought through. The idea: brown coal—power centre—chemica. 
works, was not a bad one, only it was out of date. It appealed to those in 
charge, and they adopted it. They did not pay attention to the fact that ir 
the twentieth century brown coal is no longer only, or even mainly, a fuel, 
but a raw material for the chemical industry. In that case, however, nothing 
would have come of Kazincbarcika, for the whole project is based on brown 
coal. If we had not let ourselves be carried away by the delusion of “boundless 
opportunities” and had, instead, looked around a bit, we could immediately 
have realized the solution that we later adopted, of feeding the chemical 
works with Rumanian natural gas from Transylvania, and using the best 
of the brown coal to start and develop the most modern of industries, that 
of synthetic materials. 

The natural gas pipeline is now under construction, and as these lines are 
being written, it has reached Didsgyér, twenty miles from Kazincbarcika. By 
the end of 1962 or the beginning of ’63 it will have arrived at Kazincbarcika. 
By then the second big chemical plant, the Berente Chemical Works, will 
have been completed and it will no longer produce artificial fertilizers like 
the first, the Borsod Chemical Combine (BVK), but caustic soda and mainly 
_ synthetic materials. 

(Now that I have for the first time written down the three letters 
BVK, I must call a halt. BYK—which stands for “Borsod Vegyi Kombinét” 
—is a word you hear and say a thousand times a day in the new town. 
_ This is one of the answers to the question of “What’s new?”— the faci 
that a vast industrial undertaking determines the existence of a town, more 
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completely and in a different way than do the old Iron Works in the case 
of Csepel or the furnaces and the iron mills at nearby Ozd. At Csepel and 
zd too, the work of the majority of people is, it is true, connected with 
he factory, but at Kazincbarcika the people have grown up together with 
he factory and the machines, they have suffered together with them, and 
lave rejoiced together at their new successes. In the Hungarian original 
of this text there was no need for me to quote verbatim some lines of a 
90em by Attila Jézsef, about the childhood of the machine whose childhood 
s our childhood, for every reader would immediately recall these lines. 
The English reader will finda translation of the poem in this number of The 
New Hungarian Quarterly. At Kazincbarcika the childhood of the BVK 
s that of the town, of every house and flat. The lengthy infantile diseases 
of the BVK had their ill effects on the whole of the immature town, and 
its rehabilitation was only a matter of technical and labour measures. The 
3VK is so organically a part of the town that there are people in Kazinc- 
satcika who actually put it the other way round, saying that the town is an 
organic part of the BVK. Those who are not miners, teachers or doctors 
work for the BVK, and the spouse or relative of the coal-hewer, the school- 
seacher or doctor is sure to be a BVK worker. If I had to write about the 
BVK, I would probably have started in the same way and continued as I shall 
Jo. 

ep town is in some respects still groaning under the effects of its false 
tart. Before the natural gas idea, it was rational to start building a coking 
slant, though many considered even then that it was too large. Now it has 
yecome superfluous, but eighty million forints have already been spent on 
it. Nevertheless, it has proved more economical to abandon it. 

Lack of foresight also appeared in other aspects of the disease of oversize 
Jesigns that afflicted those five years. The original plan was for setting up 
1 town of forty thousand inhabitants in ten thousand flats, in the space of 
en years. Fortunately it is through more modest and realistic proportions 
hat Kazincbarcika has achieved urban status. At present it has about 
17—18,000 inhabitants, and the number of flats is 2,360. How is it that 
n 1960, the year of the census, the official population figure has to be 
ircumscribed with an “about?” The last night of the year may indeed be 
| suitable watershed for statistics to survey the past year and take a glimpse 
tt the next, but in these new towns it falsifies the returns. There are hardly | 
nny old people to be seen at Kazincbarcika, and the lack of grannies—there 
re no baby-sitters in Hungary—is a, constant source of complaint. The 
eater part of the grannies and parents live in the surrounding villages, 
. smaller portion at Miskolc or in Budapest. Many of the inhabitants 
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f 
of Kazincbarcika spent New Year’s Eve, of all nights, with their parent 
and this served to decrease the population of the town. The official figu 
is, therefore, 15,250. 

The faults of the conception stem from the same source as the conceptic 
itself. If socialism were not being built in Hungary, the yearning of the sc 
for chemical salts and the desire of the simple brown coal to be of u 
would hardly have met to create a new town. This “hardly” is more than 
pure denial, for it leaves the door open to the possibility that the count 
might also have been industrialized under a capitalist system. Maybe 
BVK might then too have been built, but a new town—with perhaps a tout 
of megalomania about it, but nevertheless viable—would never have bes 
planned to go with it. During the first evening at Kazincbarcika all 
miraculous, novel, adventurous, exciting and successful. Then, like a sur 
ing tide, come the observed and expressed faults. Nevertheless, the who 
is very well as it is, and of the tide it turns out that its water has not ty 
H-s, but two O-s, for our breath comes fresher in its midst. 


4 


Kazincbarcika began to be built without any romanticism or sentimen 
It has no heroic legends, reported in the papers and recorded in stories | 
doubtful quality, as was the case with the plateau of Dunapentele, the si 
of Sztalinv4ros. True, the news spread throughout the country that som 
thing was also being built in the Valley of the Sajé, but at that time th 
intelligence aroused no enthusiasm anywhere, except among a few gangs | 
hoodlums and good-time girls. These were a part—a shorter and more easi 
cured part—of the town’s difficult childhood. For a while the monarch | 
the town under construction was a man called Robi. There are times whi 
real life sets the stamp of authenticity even upon the imagination and t] 
characters portrayed on poor films. This Robi was like the voyou of tl 
pre-war French films, plus the hooligan of the Szt4linvdros stories. He w 
muscular, nimble, swift, clever, aggressive, and an excellent organizer. It w 
a pity for him to have been what he was, said the doctor with whom Ro 
had established and maintained diplomatic relations. ‘Robi distributed 1 
jobs, Robi carried out the transfers, and Robi hired and fired a part of tl 
workers. He maintained his power not merely by direct force, but als 
more slyly, through women. This was how he came into contact with # 
young doctor. He had contracted a disease. Thanks to the sulphonamide 
the doctor soon cured him. Hardly a fortnight passed, before Robi aga 
put in an appearance in the “hospital,” which was then housed in tl 
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ving room of a ground-floor flat in one of the first buildings. He was not 
lone—he brought along four of his pals, with similar ailments. The 
loctor explained he could not cure them, as the women were evading 
nedical supervision. “Come along tomorrow evening, doc,” said Robi. 
The next night the doctor went along to the women’s hostel. Robi was 
here at the door, and close by in the dark were two or three of his strong- 
tm-men. “All present!” Robi reported. All the women lay on their beds. 
n the course of the examination, the doctor noted the cases in which Robi 
nd his crew should intervene. The women in question were, as a rule, 
iseased. From that time, venereal disease was banished from the construc- 
ion job at Kazincbarcika. Robi maintained order. 
_ For a long time, however, it was not possible to discipline Robi himself. 
ethaps no one really wanted to, because the bullying Robi, satisfying his 
astincts of a boss, helped ina manner to build the new town. For to build a 
lew town in rain, mud and snow was an adventure. From all parts of 
he country came young enthusiasts as engineers, architects, organizers, 
yho were adventurers in the, let’s say, holy sense of the word. But in the 
tst year the other category of adventurers was naturally in the majority. To 
orce adventurers to work and work hard— that was the job Robi did, 
rhether he wanted to or not. One could get on terms with Robi, and this 
ras essential. For there was no town as yet, only the building job. The 
surce of authority, the centre, the “Town Council” were all embodied in 
he Investment Firm for Chemical Works. This state firm it was that 
uilt the BVK, and—as a sort of side-line—the town too. In the first months, 
or instance, it built the J block, with its restaurant and espresso-shop; 
he former, of course, with marble pillars in the dining hall. Of an evening, 
tobi and the lads would don dark-blue suits, or sports jackets and grey 
ags, and would come and have supper and a drink or two. The heads 
£ the Investment Firm, the engineers, and the doctor too used to go 
here. One evening Robi went up to the doctor’s table. 
_ “Have you had your supper, doc?” he asked. 
“Yes we have, thank you,” said the doctor and winked at his wife, as 
auch as to say that Robi had indeed made progress in his social accomplish- 
nents. “Sit down, Robi.” 

“No, thanks, I’m all right standing. I only came to ask you to go home 
ow.” J 

The doctor knew Robi and did not gainsay him, merely remarking that 
e had also ordered coffee. ' 
“Maybe it'll be better for you to drink it tomorrow,” said Robt. “We're 
> have a bit of a scuffle, and we wouldn’t like you doc and the missis. . .” 


a - 
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He did not have to finish his sentence. The doctor got up and helped f 


wife to her coat. They lived in the house where the restaurant was—t. 
restaurant called ‘Peace.” They had hardly gone upstairs before th 
heard the first crash, the impact of chairs and the yells. Half an hour lat 
the doctor was asked to come down. “The scuffle’s over, please come at 
bandage the wounded.” 

I heard this story every single evening during my stay at Kazincbarcik 
The narrator was a different person each time, but the story was rough 
the same, and so were the reactions of the audience. They did not pay mu 
attention to the teller of the story—for they knew all about the event—b 
gazed at me. “Well, what do you say to it?” They would slap their kne 
with their hands and laugh uproariously. They did not say so, but you cou 
see the satisfaction shining in their faces: Look how far we set out fror 
and where we have arrived. 

What has since happened to Robi? I kept asking. There was alwa 
someone in the company to say that he was there, somewhere. “You kno) 
Jani, in which block he lives, Block J, or is it F? I saw him on the stre 
the other day. Of course he’s not called Robi now, but has again assumt 
his right name and is a machine minder with the BVK.” Let us go and s 
him, I proposed. They became reluctant, suggested putting it off till t 
next day, then one might inquire further. I did not force the matte 
The intellectual centre of Kazincbarcika, the most modern and most roma 
tic of its figures—the librarian—assured me that it was all a pious legen 
Robi had vanished and so naturally all of “his” loose women, as sot 
as real order had been established in the young town. But some of t 
members of his pack, the hooligans by compulsion, broke away from t! 
old gang as soon as they were freed of his terroristic rule. Here, for instanc 
was Miklés V., a former “Robist,” now an esteemed worker, a TU cor 
mittee member and a diligent user of the library, where I met him. He 
not ashamed at all to recall the early days. “Well, one was young, you know 
he says, “that was not a place for virgins. I came here to make mone 
And I was not a virgin, you know.” I ventured to say that he hadn’t becor 
one either, and yet... He understood me. “You see, when the first hous 
were built I told myself: Miki you are a bum if you give that flat to a fellc 
who did not move his little finger for it. SoI decided to stay. I went to t 
office and said: ‘Listen, flat 6 in house 2, block A, is mine, you knov 
There was a man_with a walrus moustache in the room, he groaned at 
told me, ‘You are with Robi, aren’t you?’ I became angry. ‘What if 
am?’ I asked. “Then you,’ began the walrus, but the boss said: ‘O. K. Mil 
the flat is yours.” And that was that.” . 
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_ Having spoken of its conception, birth and childhood, let us now have 
a look at the adolescent youth. It was some five years ago that I was 
invited to attend the book-day festivities in Kazincbarcika. I had been 
reluctant, but the terms of the wire I received were such that I could not 
tefuse. “Look for the Town Library,” it said. I wired back: “Coming.” 
1 was to have a base there, and that put a different complexion on it. 

_ I was to look for the Town Library. I know the one at Sztélinvéros, its 
Sunny catalogue room and airy reading halls. I had had such a pleasant time 
there, during a half-day’s excursion that had been prolonged to last three 
days, that I recalled Byron’s saying according to which the library is Paradise 
on Earth. All the way towards the Sajé, I had tried to imagine that of 
Kazincbarcika. In my mind’s eye I saw a building with pillars—unfortu- 
nately these horrid, pseudo-classical pillars accompanied me even in my . 
pleasantest day-dreams—and I imagined it would have three or four librarians, 
with a head librarian, and a fresco on the wall that might alleviate the 
pseudo-ness of the pillars. The reading room would have concealed daylight 
lighting and also reading lamps to save the readers’ eyes. I thought I would 
go straight to the reading room, have a bit of a rest and then, in gratitude for 
the kind reception, hand over Byron’s saying in place of flowers. __ 

Things, however, turned out otherwise than I had planned. In vain did 
I look for a building with pillars and a fresco, On the wall of the first 
block of flats I found a notice saying, “Town Library,” and the library 
itself lodged on the upper street level of the building. The whole premises 
consisted of two small rooms, with a kitchen and a bathroom. The first 
toom was the “reading room,” with the card index and the periodicals, 
and this, so a notice told us, was where the stamp collectors’ club met 
every Saturday. The inner room was the library proper. 

The word “library” and especially the title of “Town Library” has a 
connotation of something large, expansive and prolific—the more so, if it is 
the library of a new, socialist town. In 1955 the library of Kazincbarcika 
could be accommodated in one small room, in a flat. I spent one day in 
what had thus become my “base,” but by the evening of the next day 
I saw that this single room could contain the whole of Kazincbarcika. It was 
enticed into coming there by the library, and room was made for it by the 
librarian. 

If I were once to write a novel about Kazincbarcika, the librarian might 
well become its central figure. At first, my job would not be at all difficult, 
I would give a fair description of his high forehead, his eyes of nineteenth- 
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century blue, and his romantic thinness. The librarian of Kazincbarci : 
was a good subject for a novel when I first saw him, but even after fivi 
years’ work and struggle and on the basis of a more thorough acquaintanet 
with him, he has remained one, and that mainly because he himself hai 
no idea that this is so. . 

At that time, five years ago, the town had only 1,500 inhabitants. Thi 
daily average turnover of this small library was 98 books. There were 
however, Saturdays on record when as many as 204 readers had change 
books. How did the librarian achieve his 98 a day? His method was this 

I arrived on a Saturday afternoon. I was hardly able to squeeze my wa} 
into the outer room, which was the venue of crowds of library members 
seeking, choosing, browsing, discussing, pondering, arguing, complaining. 
and at last triumphantly departing with their booty. It must have beet 
something like four o’clock. In the narrow doorway to the inner room—s 
small that it must be a major problem for those who move into these flat: 
to bring along a full-sized wardrobe—there stood the librarian. His working 
hours must have long since ended, but perhaps this only occurred to thi 
visitor from afar. The librarian stood there, behind the cleverly erectec 
wooden rails between the two door posts, and while taking a book back 
with one hand, made an entry on the reader’s card with the other, handec 
out a book with the third, used the fourth to... 

The readers ask him for advice. “Is this a good book?” “Are you sure?’ 
“Have you read it?” They look at him with a measure of disbelief. Hoy 
could he have read so much? He answers these questions with a counter. 
question: “How can you lay so many bricks?” Novices at reading ask fo 
“stories about fighting.” One young labourer came and asked for a nove 
with a quiver in it. The librarian gave him one. Now the lad with thi 
quiver is one of the “activists” of the library. And this word has, in Kazine. 
barcika, a host of meanings beyond the original sense of being “active.’ 
The activists of the library help the librarian by first reading the new book 
and by looking up those of the population who are not yet interested it 
the Town Library. They attend readers’ forums (for these too are organizec 
by the librarian) and state their opinions (having previously discussed then 
with the librarian). : | 

Serious readers, occasionally even real activists—some openly, other 
bashfully—ask whether they might, if possible, borrow a book about love 
This was so five years ago, and it is the same today. The librarian’s job i 
not very hard, for the best novels in world literature are helping him. . | 
The library, however, does not only contain fiction. The librarian uses thi 
bait of stories about fighting and of novels with lots of love to get hi: 
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flock of readers accustomed to poetry, travelogues and popular scientific 
works, including even philosophy, and, of course, to technical books. The 
young people need no special encouragement to study these. They are their 
daily bread. 

_ At eight o’clock on Saturday evening, there were still just as many people 
in the library, though they were not the same ones now. Even the librarian’s 
aged mother was there to help. He is a single man, and the two of them 
live in the library-cum-flat. In the flat? No, in the kitchen, on two-tier 
beds. Is it not hard on them? “It’s marvellous,” said mother and son 
together. By way of a farewell from the tiny library-flat, I nevertheless 
handed the librarian of Kazincbarcika the saying about paradise on earth. 

I almost forgot to tell about the navvy, though this incident takes us 
well into the town’s adolescent period. The navvy also came into the library 
on that Saturday afternoon and asked for “Anna Karenina.” The librarian 
did not know the navvy and was a little surprised. At that time, in the 
heroic era of the town’s childhood, he still knew every reader personally. 
Maybe he does to this day. But he could not have known the navvy, who 
had arrived the previous day with two of his mates, for an urgent construc- 
tion job in the park. The State Folk Dance Ensemble was expected, and 
the open-air stage had to be completed before they came. At his previous 
place of employment the navvy had just started “Anna Karenina,” but when 
he left he was, of course, only given his ticket after he had taken the 
novel back to the library. Now here he was, with a Sunday ahead of him, 
it was not worth travelling home, he also planned to get a bit of work 
done, and all the while he was intrigued over what happened to Anna and 
Vronsky. “And the other two lovers—what were they called?” “Kitty and 
Levin,” said the librarian. “That’s right. Isn’t that Levin a Jew?” The 
librarian assured him that he certainly was not. The labourer shook his 
head. “Not that it would matter if he was, don’t imagine I’m that sort 
of chap. Only we had a tenant called Levy near Szentes, that’s what made 
me think he might be.” © : 

The library at Kazincbarcika possesses two copies of the novel, but the 
-ard-index showed that both were out. “Could I give you another book...” 
‘Another?” cried the outraged navvy. The librarian bade him sit down 
ind wait patiently for half an hour or so. At this, he set out to visit one of 
1is readers. Whatever it was that he told the reader, the half hour had not 
ret passed before he brought the volume of Tolstoy with him. The navvy, 
t transpired, had been to libraries before, for he knew the rules. He took 
ut his identity booklet and, for the duration of his brief stay, enlisted as 
. member. : 
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Let us then set off up that hillock on foot, for the scenery deserves | 
bit of a climb. This will also give me a better opportunity to see that wha 
pulled past me was not a converted lorry, but a real, up-to-date “Tkarus 
bus, with a trailer appended to it. They must have quite a bit of traffic 
the town. Walking, moreover, gives me time to stop where the road take 
a bend and to have a look to the right. I feel for a moment as though th 
fairy tale had come true and my feet had struck roots in the ground 
Why, five years ago there was nothing there! This exclamation hardly put 
it properly, for there is nothing surprising about it—ten years ago ther 
was nothing anywhere around here. My surprise is really occasioned by th 
fact that the new quarter, the former goose pasture, is now an architecturall 
beautiful, new, modern, imaginative part of town. Unfortunately the sam 
cannot be said of the section which was first built and which first meet 
the eye of a freshly arrived visitor. I refer to the broad street that begin 
with Block K and which, I believe, is now called Hospital Street. Th 
construction of Sztd4linv4ros began with a lovely, broad, flower-lined street 
Later it turned out that this first broad street was in fact a second-rat 
streetlet, to be dwarfed by the real main street. At Kazincbarcika it wa 
this broadest street that they began to build from the start. 

There are now twenty houses on each side, with a square every now an 
then. It is not yet finished, it is to be three times longer than at present 
but it has already assumed its place in space and gives a certain tension t 
the scape. This broad, even-levelled street gives the new town its specia 
atmosphere. What has been spoiled through the mean style of the buildings 
is remedied by the panorama of the Biikk range. Beyond the house 
lies the tricolour back cloth of three mountains, one behind the other 
The first is green, for the forest is near. The next fades into a mor 
distant blue. The third is nebulous in the far distance, and of an afternoo! 
it is as lilac as the mountains of a stage setting. 

It is a lovely place to live in. The fresh air of the Bikk pours into th 
town along the broad avenue, so that at Kazincbarcika everyone is realh 
taking a cure of mountain air. To look at the main street, you woul 
think you were strolling along the centre of a town of a hundred thousan 
inhabitants. The Town Council appears to be a little too thoroughl 
convinced of this, for they have introduced one-way traffic along the sixty 
yard wide road. Now, of course, one-way traffic is a fine city invention 
but only there where the old, close-set buildings do not permit two car 
to proceed in opposite directions. But here! | 
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It is a great pity that the first buildings of Kazincbarcika were planned 
and built when we were experiencing the Iron Age of modern architecture. 
The houses are monotonous and unimaginative, their style is rather an 
absence of style, which has been disguised as classicism through the use 
of horribly and incomprehensibly high gateways and an occasional non- 
functional pillar. Modern town planning, however, somewhat alleviates 
7 the dreariness of the houses, beyond what nature and the landscape do to 
palliate it. Here and there are intimate Squares with statues, some of 
them excellent. And at the end of the main street the bolder, more imagina- 
tive and modern building of the Technical School for Chemical Engineer- 
ing is being erected. The fortunate thing about this main street for us, 
who regard the town with so much love, is that the first impression is one 
of grandeur, of perspective, and of atmosphere, as befits a town so rich in 
Spiritual values (though it is by no means poor in pecuniary respects 
either). It is only when we take a closer look at the buildings themselves 
that we are annoyed at the missed opportunities. This street might well 
have become one of the celebrated achievements of European art. : 
_ Even though its main street may not do so, Kazincbarcika as a whole 
may well rise to a higher level on the ladder of architecture. It has, indeed, 
done so already. In the new parts of town, north of the main street, the 
houses are no longer uniform and the designers have introduced spatial 
division and rhythm into the town panorama. They are no longer building 
tows of houses and streets but—true to the requirements of present-day 
urbanistics—they are designing neighbourhood units, where the people 
can find everything they need within a short distance. Their houses do 
not face onto large streets with tumultuous traffic, and the buildings 
surround various-sized parks. One of the parks in Kazincbarcika, that 
behind Block A, unites monumentality with intimacy. It is pleasant to 
sit down here, on the red-backed bench by the shore of a small artificial 
lake. Sedge, reeds and water lilies thrive in the pond. There are, I believe, 
also goldfish in it. I only believe there are, because I did not make a 
note of it. 

However, it does not need notes to keep me from forgetting a story that 
I was again and again told by everyone with whom I passed by this little 
lake. It had rained in the morning and there was deep, clayey mud every- 
where, where the asphalt of the town came to an end, (It was here, by the 
side of this little lake, that I understood why a miner, in the course of an 
impromptu conversation in the milk restaurant had said to me: “We like 
the town best when it rains.” The others had laughed in comprehension, 
and to ask what he had meant would have spoiled the atmosphere.) 
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By afternoon, the sky cleared and the people sat down on the little red. 
backed benches. A miner stepped off the bus and, passing by the little lake. 
looked down at his top-boots, which were caked with mud, At this he hae 
an idea and waded into the little lake to wash the yellow mud off them 
All of a sudden those on the benches leaped up, the men ran towards hin 
and the women shouted: “What are you doing? Haven’t you got a bathroom 
at home?” They nearly beat him up. 

The Goose Pasture, of which mention has already been made severa 
times, is ‘Neighbourhood Unit’ N° 7. It is the houses of this unit tha 
present themselves to the visitor as he walks up to the town from the station 
They are small houses with two flats each, and they might well be calle 
villas, with gardens and a park. 

Two types of home have been built here. The one is more modern it 
its interior arrangement, the other in its architectural execution. Both type: 
are two-storey houses. In the case of the first, the ground floor tenant anc 
the upper floor tenant have separate entrances. In the second type, the entrance 
for both tenants is through a common front door, but the fagade here i 
lighter and more pleasant to the eye. To my not inconsiderable surprise th 
architect here made use of the same latticed ferroconcrete wall arrangemen 
applied in the North American and Middle East buildings of Frank Wrigh 
Lloyd. It is possible that the influence is not direct and that the architec 
would protest—he may not even have heard of F, W. Lloyd. My friend 
at Kazincbarcika also stared at me in amazement when I told them tha 
I had last seen these latticed walls in Cairo and in Athens. 

A quarter of a century before, I had roamed the Valley of the Sajé ir 
search of Gothicism. Together with an entire generation, I then sought thos 
features which made us part of Europe. That generation had been banishe 
to the outskirts of Europe not by its geographical position but by a socia 
anachronism, and the new barbarian epidemic that infected the countr 
from the heart of Europe mocked even its traditions. The militant an 
defensive Gothicism of the Church of Sajészentpéter sufficed only for | 
moment to allay our revolt. It is this moment that came to my mind a 
I observed the 40—50 similar and by no means monotonous homes wit! 
their white, blue, red, yellow and green tints, or as I looked out throug 
the lattice-work of Janos Bécz’ house, at the other and more villa-lik 
row of houses. Are we nearer Europe now that Le Corbusier’s style ha 
appeared in the Valley of the Saj6, on what was once the goose pasture 

We are nearer, yet it is not the style of the buildings that has brough 
us nearer, but that which is the subject of my entire essay. Style does ne 
express the change, it only indicates it. If in these houses that have- 
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hough at third hand—drawn on Le Corbusier and thus become part of the 
ontemporary European scene, the tenants were not miners, power station 
jorkers, technicians and teachers, if their rent were not little more than 
ominal, if they did not feel as though the brand-new houses were their 
wn, then the style would signify nothing. 

A few steps lead us to the home—already mentioned in these pages—of 
oal-hewer Janos Bécz. At the turn of the steps, there is a small terrace. 
\fter the terrace, but before we get to the vestibule door, there is a cubby- 
ole for storage. Right beside the vestibule door, a built-in wardrobe serves 
or the mining kit—I have already spoken of this. The expression ‘vestibule 
oor’ 1s somewhat exaggerated, for the small space at the entrance can hardly 
e called a vestibule. However, it is big enough to accommodate a coat- 
anger and a mirror, and a door from it gives access to the lavatory. It is a 
ety sound idea to have the lavatory in a separate chamber instead of 
ramming it into the bathroom. The bathroom itself also opens into the 
estibule and in turn leads into one of the rooms—the larger one. The 
econd living room opens from the first, but blends into the kitchen without 
‘door. The design of the kitchen makes a modern virtue of necessity and 
f an old folk habit, for the kitchen also serves as a “dining room,” but 
ithout one’s having to feel cramped. It is a good-sized room, with plenty 
f space for an ordinary dining table. The dining-room kitchen has a stone 
oor, the rooms are parqueted. 

Modern style involves not only the contours of a building, its interior 
ivisions, and the use of up-to-date materials, but also a way of life. The 
inction and, indeed, the calling of modern architectural style at Kazinc- 
arcika is to help individual people along the path of progress. (This is 
ne more reason why the tenement-block style is wrong.) The houses in 
leighbourhood Unit N° 7 might well have been built differently, and 
| that case the problem of pigsties would have remained unsolved. The 
ea might, for instance, have been divided up into plots, and everyone 
yuld have built a home according to his own purse and taste. The figures 
> the Kazincbarcika Savings Bank indicate that in this event too the 
suses would have been erected. Only this would have been done according 
, the masons’ tastes, in the good old way—a somewhat roomier version 
the huts of Barcika. And the pigsties would have remained. ee 
Pig-breeding is a characteristically Hungarian and a characteristically 
msetyative feature of the new settlements and urban districts. It has 
me down to our age from the times when a miner did not feel secure if 
:was only a miner. He strove at all costs to obtain a little land, if, indeed, 
- or his family did not already possess some when he first donned his 
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mining kit. When the first modern miners’ houses were completed 
Tatabdnya, Komlé, Petéfibénya and Varpalota, the miners were reluct 
to leave their old, bad, cramped, and unhealthy houses, for “Where 
we to put the fattening pig?” This is not simply a matter of conservat 
thinking and force of habit, but primarily the social experience of mi 
generations and the distrust that was born of it. The way the miner ; 
proached the problem, and partly approaches it to this day, is: “If I lose , 
_ job at the mine I still shan’t starve with my family as long as I have a 
of land and a pig fattening in the sty.” It was this spiritual constrict: 
that led to the reluctance of the miners to move into the first buildi 
at Kazincbarcika. This habitual mistrust was the reason why at Kom 
Varpalota and the other new residental settlements, the multi-storey blo 
of flats are surrounded by repulsive, filthy, stinking sties, with a fatten: 
pig in each. Pest 

After 1956, when housing construction was given a greater impetus, m 
care was devoted to the welfare of the miners. Around the high buildi 
at the centre of Kazincbarcika, the construction of miners’ homes 1 
begun. In the first street of Neighbourhood Unit N° 7, among the vil 
like houses, pigsties were once more erected. But in order to give some se 
blance of propriety to the business, the assembling of the sties was : 
entrusted to the new tenants, but the Council and the Investment F: 
themselves had uniform pig-breeding premises built. 

As time passed, the picture of this new quarter of the town began 
evolve, with the houses on the second and third street even prettier and e 
newer than those on the first. The piggery in the middle of the street beca 
an ever stranger sight. And how unhealthy it was! The children, clad 
nice clothes, rompers and good pullovers, played around it. The du 
water trickled out, there was a foul stench, and suddenly all this 
more striking than it had been. At the beginning of 1960 the Town Coun 
after lengthy debates, decided to prohibit the keeping of swine. The r 
tivation of their resolution places great emphasis on the health aspects, 
the Council expected it would encounter considerable resistance. 7 
sewage, it said, would seep through to the wells that supply the drink 
water, and this was dangerous. : 

The resistance was smaller than expected. In every house that I visi 
I mentioned the pigsty. “We'll manage without. We’ll buy in the sh 
And we'll go halves with the old folk in fattening a pig. They’re an aw 
sight, those sties in our street.” Such were the answers I was given. C 
style buildings would have old-style pigsties. Habit would then b 
stronger factor than the cessation of the uncertainty of their livelihe 
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‘Before writing down the next sentence, I need a bit of a springboard. 
must tell my readers that in past years, particularly in the first half of the 
fties, I frequently wrote about the country and on more than one occasion 
sunded off the edges of reality so as to make it idyllically spherical. 
endeavoured to write nothing but what I had seen, but to the final picture 
added the future—not in the form of the future, but letting it slip into 
ie present tense. This was how images were born which, in the last 
sort and considering half a century of historical development, are not 
ntrue, but in the momentary situation were worse than a straight-forward 
e, for they conjured up a still-life in place of hard reality: The trouble 
uis caused the country and also the writers—for I was not alone in paint- 
1g idyllic pictures—is a matter of common knowledge. It is, moreover, 
ndoubtedly true that there was a demand for this still-life and that this 
week, or perhaps not so meek, demand is also one of the reasons why socio- 
raphy, that is, the elucidation of social conditions as viewed and penned 
ith a writer’s concern, passion and love, has wasted away. 

I believe I have teetered at the edge of my springboard long enough. 
Ii I wanted to say was that the pigsties are not being demolished but 
mverted into garages, 
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The fact that Kazincbarcika was born in the period of the construction 
E socialism is not enough to make it a socialist town—kittens born in an 
yen are not buns. Even the fact that the overwhelming majority of its 
thabitants are socialist-minded or, at least, think they are, does not make 

town socialist. Kazincbarcika is going through its adolescent stage. 
ome of its inhabitants are socialist only in words, or not even that. As 
gards them, the severity of the above maxim needs to be moderated. 
hey too, whatever they say or do not say, can contribute to converting 
1e society of the town into a socialist society. 

Is Kazincbarcika different from the other, older towns? And if so, in 
hat way? The only means of obtaining a valid answer to these questions 

not to include the word socialism in them, but simply to examine the 
ifferences. To the most important, I was introduced on my very first 
ight. In older towns, a man feels like, and considers himself as, a child 
f the town. At Kazincbarcika everyone looks upon the town as though 
-were his child. 

Why is this so important? Am I not falling a prey to sentimentality? 
believe not. From other towns the people wish to receive something. 
his is so in respect to Kazincbarcika too, for it is only natural and 
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human. But here the desire to give is stronger than the desire to recety 
Let this, our town, be as beautiful, as rich, as fine as we can make | 
As yet this wish is not universal when it comes to deeds. But emotional 
it is common to all, and that is an important factor. | 

Another difference lies in the manner of observing and evaluating t 
change in society and the progress of man. In general terms, time de 
not move faster at Kazincbarcika than in other parts of the country. T 
difference, however, is something like that between a yearbook and 
daily paper. A yearbook too, in summing up the events of a year, enab. 
the change to be estimated. Kazincbarcika, on the other hand, 1s like 
paper that “appears” every single day, while the population constitut 
not only its readers but also its editors. At Kazincbarcika it is easier 
feel both the pathos of this age and also the moments when it runs sh« 
of breath, the occurrence of errors. 

_ One of the main features of a socialist society is the community feel 
which becomes a force when it matures into a conscious sense of “belor 
ing.” Amid urban conditions there can hardly be a more fertile soil 1 
the development of community feeling than a new, socialist tow 
Here everyone has something to do with the whole, immediately notic 
that which is good and rejoices at it, and as quickly sees the errors and 
annoyed at them. The society of the whole town might well be one lar 
club, with everyone knowing everybody else as a club member. I use tl 
simile because of its urban atmosphere, but I might as well say one lar 
cooperative farm, or even a huge orchestra. The simile will, howev 
in each case remain a simile, for the town as a whole is neither a large clu 
nor a cooperative, nor even an orchestra. The majority of the inhabitar 
still look upon the town only as a place of residence, as soon as it com 
to doing anything tangible about it. The “parental” link remains on 
very emotional basis. The word “remains” does not, of course, cover t 
essence of the matter, the process. I must hasten emphatically to poi 
this out, for otherwise I would be stuck in a “still.” To take only or 
apparently slight, example. A year ago some parents still considered it gra: 
fun when their kids smashed the egg-shaped milk-glass of the lamps 
the parks with their slings. The Town Council exercised praisewort 
perseverance in having them mended time and again. Now, I mys 
observed an angry parent in pursuit of a child running away with its slir 
Some of the glasses on the lamps are now unbroken for as long as h 
a year on end. 

This, however, is only the link that binds the people to objects, to pu 
lic property. The difference we seek is not only an individual, emotior 
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lationship, it is community life, society itself. The process is developing 
the right direction, but more slowly than the opportunities would 
rmit. The circumstances of the town’s origin would enable everyone 
develop their abilities better than under different social conditions, 
the old environment. There are ample opportunities in Kazincbarcika 
this respect, but there is too little space. The cultural centre is small, 
is not friendly, and, what is worse, it has become identified with the 
iema. Yet the people thirst for a cultured life, and with it for the presence 
d opinion of other people. Parents like best to talk about their children— 
e people of Kazincbarcika, as collective parents, would also like to do 
is. The cares and joys, the progress and development of the town would 
deed be food for club activity of a high order. 
A doctor told me: “At present there is as much culture here as the people 
ought with them, but few brought any at all, and those that did, brought 
tle. This in itself would not be too bad. The trouble is that those who 
ve brought some cannot communicate it to others. Not to mention the 
t that they cannot augment and deepen it.” I would add that this doctor 
ved to Kazincbarcika because he is a fervent admirer of all that is 
w. He has found his place in the world. “You're looking at a happy 
in,” he said to me. And he was not the only one in the town from whom 
ieard this inspiring sentence. 
In order to make this happy man still happier than he now is, a far 
yader and more varied cultural life would be necessary. The one cinema 
not enough, but for the moment it is not movies that we need more 
but everything: theatres, concerts, lectures on literature, science, art, 
1 technical subjects, debates—in fact, something of the country and 
> world at large, at a level and in numbers worthy of the place and sta- 
n of the town. For all this, it is not the opportunities that are lacking, 
t even the desire, but, as I have said, space. 
In the years to come, the adolescent town is to grow a great deal more. 
will leave its youth behind it. The new chemical works are having 
900 homes built, the mines 1,500, the electrical industry 250, and 
> building industry 200. That is a total of 2,950 homes. To this we 
ist add the ten per cent to be placed at the Council’s disposition. Nearly 
ee and a half thousand homes are no trifle. We must hope that there 
ll be a parallel designing and construction of the cultural centre and of 
se social institutions where the new forms of living in common may 
ce shape and community feeling be elevated to community consciousness. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE ELEVENT 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF UNESC 
by : 
IMRE SZABO 


he Eleventh General Conference of UNESCO took place 

Paris in November and December of last year. The aim 

the Conference was to determine the program and budget 

the organization for the next two years. As at every gen¢ 
conference, however, the fundamental issues of the entire character 
UNESCO and the trend of its activities also came in for debate at 
sessions, 

The task of UNESCO, as the educational, scientific and cultt 
organization of the United Nations, is, according to its charter, to ¢ 
tribute to peace and security as the fundamental objectives of the Uni 
Nations, by intensifying cooperation between the peoples with the 
of education, science and culture. There is no doubt that UNES 
has done much in these domains; the report on the UNESCO progt 
submitted to the Economic and Social Council of the United Nati 
gives a fairly good general survey of its activities and results. The questi 
therefore, is only whether the organization has done enough, whether 
has availed itself of all its opportunities, and, in particular, whether 
program drawn up for the next two years promotes the realization of 
main objective set out above. 

Attempts have on several occasions been made—particularly in. 
initial stage of UNESCO’s activity—to elaborate the “ideology” of UNESt 
to find some kind of special theoretical-philosophical basis, which, 
was alleged, would determine the content of the work to be done 
UNESCO, These attempts have, in several respects, proved aborti 
That the endeavour to formulate a “UNESCO philosophy” is errone 
has become increasingly clear, since the whole activity of the organizat 
increasingly shows that it is based on the cooperation of states with « 
fering social systems and that it therefore constitutes an association 
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ountries with different ideological foundations. These conditions, these 
acts, have inevitably to be taken into account by UNESCO. But are 
hey, actually, given due consideration? This is the main issue facing 
JNESCO, 

~The common “ideology,” which it was from the outset futile to seek 
YY striving to develop some sort of theoretical formulation of culture, 
Sience and education that would be acceptable to all, can actually consist 
nly of the discovery and recognition of the social and political fact that 
JNESCO includes representatives not only of the cultures of different 
ontinents, but also those of different social systems, hence not only of 
iffering national cultures but in particular of ones with completely dis- 
imilar social bases. However, on one point all their representatives not 
nly can but must meet. This is common work for the maintenance of 
€ace, international understanding, and peaceful cooperation. This alone 
an be regarded as the “ideology” of UNESCO, the only realistic founda- 
on of its existence and operation. All the discussions on the character 
f UNESCO’s work, whether at the general conference or elsewhere, are 
ways essentially concerned with this issue, and the criticism of UNESCO 
piced by the socialist countries may in fact be ascribed to the attitude of 
srtain groups which decline to acknowledge this reality or to recognize 
-as the basis of UNESCO’s work. 

Another set of so-called UNESCO problems is also connected with 
nese issues. In its character, UNESCO is a cultural and scientific world 
fganization; what does this mean upon closer inspection? Here again, 
dere are two views at odds with one another inside UNESCO. One, 
rofessed mainly by ‘the socialist countries, but recently also by most of 
1e countries liberated from colonial status, rests on the conviction that 
1e problems presented by culture, science and education are inseparable 
om the major problems of the world. In the last analysis, these prob- 
ms are determined by the economic features, political events and con- 
tions that are now the central issues throughout the world. This fact 
itself determines the relations between the United Nations and UNESCO. 
he issues which arise in the United Nations as political matters and which 
ature prominently there, are not thereby excluded from discussion in 
NESCO, but are, in fact, also the problems of UNESCO, as the cul- 
wal, scientific and educational aspects of these great topical political 
sues. At the Eleventh General Conference of UNESCO, for instance, 
rtain States were opposed to UNESCO’s considering the problem of 
e independence of the colonial peoples and countries, declaring that 
is was a political question and that political questions must be avoided 
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in UNESCO, as a cultural world organization. Finally the view of thos 
triumphed who considered that the liquidation of colonialism was a questio 
which concerned UNESCO directly, being, at the same time, also a matte 
of culture, education and science. UNESCO could and must play | 
prominent role through its own means, in the spheres of culture, scienc 
and education, in the liquidation of colonialism. | 

The slogan that UNESCO should not concern itself with politic: 
affairs, that politics should be banned from UNESCO, is wrong in prix 
ciple, and, as far as the fight against colonialism is concerned, it has als 
failed in practice. This is proved by the resolution concerning “the role « 
UNESCO in winning independence for the colonial peoples and countries, 
which was carried by acclamation at the Eleventh General Conference 
on the basis of the UNESCO charter. It should also be pointed out th 
those—particularly the representatives of the United States of America- 
who insisted on the alleged abstention of UNESCO from politics, wet 
obviously themselves aware of the untenable nature of their attitud 
After the resolution on colonialism there is no longer any justification { 
UNESCO to omit espousing the cultural and scientific issues raised b 
general, complete disarmament and its possible consequences, whic 
must evidently affect the causes of culture, science and humanity no le 
closely than does the question of colonialism. The representatives of th 
USA and other countries—again taking objection on the basis of the pol 
tical nature of the problem—have nevertheless once more prevente 
UNESCO from taking a stand in favour of general and complete disa 
mament. Is it possible, is it right for a great cultural world organizatic 
to declare its indifference as regards issues ptimarily concerning tl 
cause of peace, when it is intended to promote peace, peaceful cooperatio 
and cultural advancement? Does this fact not diminish the prestige of tl 
organization in the eyes of the world? 


* 


These are not the only recurring problems, however, in the work » 
UNESCO; there are also other, though less essential, open questions - 
ptinciple. The nature of UNESCO’s program has roused and is st 
rousing extensive debate—whether the organization should mainly co 
centrate its energies on a few great problems, or carry on varied, manifo 
activities which are at the same time more difficult to control and manag 
thus tending to fritter away its possibilities. A measure of centralizati 
had already been achieved within the framework of the various, so-call 
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rincipal plans, and attempts at the development of additional principal 
lans are in progress. It may, for instance, be presumed that the liberation 
fF the colonial countries and the supply of cultural, educational and 
aentific aid to them, will confront UNESCO with tasks that can be 
tried out adequately only within the framework of a large-scale compre- 
ensive main plan. The outlines appeared already to materialize at the 
leventh General Conference, though they were as yet not able to assume 
efinite shape. The idea of a single central plan was also suggested to em- 
race the tasks associated with the furthering of international under- 
anding and peaceful cooperation, and to concentrate the available financial 
sources in the interests of carrying out these tasks. Finally, the Confer- 
ace unanimously passed a resolution on the necessity of promoting 
eaceful and good neighbourly relations, but no closer or detailed defini- 
on was as yet given of the activities suitable for furthering these aims. 
The main forms of UNESCO’s activities have acquired more or less 
efinite shape, but they can, nevertheless, not be said to have elicited 
eneral approval. Thus the most suitable general method of work is a 
uestionable and debatable point: whether preference should be given 
) sessions attended by a limited number of people, or to the arrangement 
f major conferences and congresses where experts may discuss topical 
ducational, scientific and cultural problems on a more general plane, 
ad where people of varying conceptions would have an opportunity for 
free exchange of opinions. The latter method would probably better 
tisfy the requirements posed with respect to UNESCO; by following 
jis course UNESCO could not only publicize its role before broad circles 
F people, but could also exert an appropriate influence on international 
ublic opinion. 

Each issue involves fresh problems. This is the situation in practically 
I spheres of UNESCO activity, and, evidently, it cannot be otherwise: 
langing conditions unceasingly produce ever new requirements. It was 
aly in 1950 that a more or less firm program was evolved for UNESCO. 
he main forms of its practical activities were only defined a few years 
ter, and even these have varied from conference to conference. Thus 
is still not sufficiently clear how far UNESCO should take a direct 
and in the elaboration of the concrete problems presented by education, 
ience and culture, or in the solution of theoretical scientific questions; 
hether, that is, it should carry out the various investigations by itself 
- have them done by other organizations and be content only to retain 
le initiative. Experiments have been undertaken in both senses and con- 
derable results have been obtained; however, much effort is still needed 
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before the essential and the organizational activity can in this sphere 
be brought into proper proportion. 

It must also be pointed out that the activity of UNESCO in the fiel 
entrusted to it is uneven. There are branches where considerable progr 
has been made; this applies in general to the spheres of documentatio 
to bibliographic and library work. UNESCO activity has been notewort 
in the exact and natural sciences, and advance has also been registered 
solving the problems presented by education. On the other hand, the 
are also spheres of activity in which UNESCO is decidedly backwar 
Sociological work in particular must be included among the latter. T. 
peculiarity of UNESCO that it embraces countries with differing soc 
systems here obviously becomes particularly apparent. These countri 
with different social systems also hold different views on the fundamen 
questions and methods of the social sciences. In our opinion, UNES¢ 
has so far not given much consideration to this circumstance; apart fre 
some information work, its activity in the social sciences is extrem¢ 
one-sided, and hardly takes any notice of the new social phenomena tk 
have appeared as a result of developments in the socialist countries, 
the new scientific achievements produced by the social sciences in thi 
countries. 

* 


We did not intend in the foregoing to discuss the activities of UNESt 
as a whole, but only to point out a few problematic aspects. It was by 
means our object to attempt even a relative evaluation of the work do 
by UNESCO, Obviously UNESCO has to deal not only with dir 
questions still unanswered, though there is no room for dot 
that further development greatly depends of solving these problems 
as well as others. We have avoided discussion of such a fundamental qu 
tion as the universal nature of UNESCO, and the representation of Chi 
in this connection, although it is obvious that the situation inside UNES 
too is untenable as far as this is concerned. We repeat, the positive achie 
ments of UNESCO are fairly well known in general, and it would 
difficult to list all those which mark its ten years or so of existen 
However, to ensure the success of future endeavours, it is indispensable tl 
direct problems should be promptly and adequately solved. The cai 
of UNESCO is of prime interest to Hungary, and far from being ind 
ferent to the future trend and course of UNESCO activities, Hung; 
herself spares no effort to make both her theoretical and practical dev 
opment conform to the fundamental objectives of UNESCO, Natural 
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falls to the general conferences in the first place to establish programs, 
th due regard to offering opportunities for exchange of different opinions 
_ the tasks, objectives and methods of UNESCO; i. ¢., in addition to 
€ program and budget, the policy to be followed by its organs and member 
ites in executing the two-year program should also be determined. 
1€ various questions are not finally resolved, however, and their con- 
jued discussion serves to promote and develop the work of UNESCO. 
Obviously, the work of UNESCO consists not only of the’ activities 
UNESCO agencies, but also incorporates the activities of the member 
tes. On the one hand, the general conferences pass resolutions on the 
sks devolving on UNESCO, which its agencies must attend to them- 
lves or with the help of the institutions, international associations, etc. 
iliated with UNESCO; on the other hand, resolutions are passed 
termining the ways and means whereby the member states are to con- 
bute to the execution of the two-year program of UNESCO. At the 
me time the general conference accepts recommendations and draws 
| outlines of agreements, which the member states may adopt or join, 
spectively. 

As regards the long-term contribution of member states, UNESCO 
s found a favourable form for linking official and unofficial activity 
carrying out UNESCO tasks. In this respect an important part is played 
the national UNESCO committees, i. e., committees formed in the 
smber states which rally experts in the spheres of education, science 
d culture, and by launching various projects, arranging meetings, and 
theoretical and practical work, contribute to the realization of UNESCO 
ns on both the national and international plane. The Hungarian National 
YESCO Committee is also increasingly developing its activities, partly 
its center and partly by endeavouring in numerous sub-committees 
activate those concerned with education, culture and science. This 
o shows that interest in the work done by UNESCO is steadily increas- 
in Hungary; its activities are followed with attention and its publi- 
ions read by experts as well as by the broader public. The Hungarian 
JESCO Committee strives to satisfy this interest by issuing regular 
ormation in periodical form to propagate the work- of UNESCO and 
provide data about the activities of the Hungarian UNESCO Com- 
ttee. Growing attendance by experts at various UNESCO meetings 
1 conferences and an ever greater number of Hungarian publications 
UNESCO work bear witness to the increasing interest shown. 

UINESCO itself is, nevertheless, essentially an international organi- 
ion of states; the carrying out of the tasks decided on by UNESCO 
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therefore depends, apart from the elected agencies of UNESCO and the 
regrettably overstaffed—secretariat, mainly on the efforts made by 
member states in various countries to promote education, foster the s 
ences, and allow culture to develop. This applies not only and not simy 
to the specified, concrete tasks of the two-year program of UNESC 
but above all to the aspiration that state activity, guidance and aid shot 
conduce to the triumph of those general objectives which provide the ba 
for UNESCO and justify its whole existence. In the final analy 
the question is, therefore, whether in the various member states educati¢ 
science and culture are made to serve the purposes laid down in t 
UNESCO charter, whether, therefore, they are put to the service of p 
gress and democratic development at home, of mutual understanding a 
peaceful cooperation abroad. This, in fact, is the gist of the UNES 
problems. 

As far as Hungary is concerned, the answers to the questions that hi 
been posed are unequivocally affirmative. This is evidenced by: our ent 
policy on education, science and culture, the results obtained in th 
spheres, and our efforts towards international understanding and peace 
coexistence. At the same time, it determines our fundamentally posit 
telations to UNESCO. Our attitude is shown by numerous ot! 
circumstances in addition to the facts that have been mentioned. It y 
suffice here, by way of example, to draw attention to the conference 
ranged by the Hungarian National UNESCO Committee in Septeml 
1960, with the participation of twenty European countries, on the int 
national exchange of publications. At the last general conference 
UNESCO, the activities of the Hungarian delegation were determit 
by this positive attitude, seeking to promote fulfilment of the bi 
principles of UNESCO. This, at the same time, provides a moral b: 
for justifiable criticism of both the inadequacies of UNESCO work 
the activity of states which fail to help or actually hinder UNESCO 
concentrating all its energies on serving the cause of understanding « 
peace among the peoples. . 


ENCOUNTERS 
by 
BELA ILLES 


Maxim Gorky 


orky repeatedly scolded me. Even more frequently he made 
fun of me. One-thing in particular that he could not stand 
was when the Soviet press called me a Soviet writer. Some- 
how or other it was always me that Gorky reproached when 
iis happened: 
“You're Hungarian. Even the blind should be able to make that out 
om your writing. I am perfectly prepared to believe that if it came to: 
ar, you'd be ready todie for the Soviet Union. But the only way you can 
>a real Soviet man is if you do not for a moment forget that you are— 
ungarian. You see, true internationalism has an important component— 
triotism. There’s nothing you can do to alter the fact that the land 
arest to a man’s heart is the one where he learned to speak, whose folk- 
ngs make him sentimental, whose writers are for him the only true 
riters, and whose heroes are for him the paragons of all heroes. A man can 
ange his clothes, but he can only change his ideals on the surface. In 
e innermost recesses of his heart it is the first ideals that will survive, 
ough, of course, these may, in the course of time, alter and be embel-. 
hed with new characteristics. “You,” he turned to me, “surely prefer 
t6fi to, say, Pushkin.” 
“I do,” I answered. 
“And that is right and natural,” continued Gorky. “Just as it is natural 
at for me Pushkin is a greater poet than Goethe or Dante. We can’t 
igh them against each other objectively, so that for me the sun rises at 
ishkin’s birthplace, for you at Petéfi’s. If, by the way, you want to get 
picture of yourself, listen to this anecdote. Four weeks ago a Negro 
ter came to Moscow from America. He is now working in the Moscow 
tomobile works. When I was out at the factory I had a conversation 
th him. I asked him how he liked Moscow. ‘Well, here with us in the 
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Soviet Union life is very different from that in America,’ was the Negro 
reply. You see what I mean, ‘here with us in the Soviet Union." No 
don’t misunderstand me! I’m convinced that, if the issue were joinec 
this Negro would firmly grasp his rifle in defence of the Soviet Uniot 
Nevertheless, I hope in his own interest that he will remain an America 
Negro, who will have learned a useful thing or two in the Soviet Uniot 
Let everyone love mankind, learn from the Soviet Union, if need be defer 
the Soviet Union, but mainly because in doing so they will be faithfi 
to their own people and their own fatherland. That’s the way it is, lad. 


At a meeting of the editorial board of the periodical Krasnaya No 
in 1928, one of the Soviet writers complained that the readers did ni 
understand his (the querulous writer’s) ideas. Gorky answered: “If th 
people don’t understand a writer, it’s better for that writer not to | 
understood, for the real trouble would be if they did understand write 
of this sort. Those who are today honestly on the side of the people, wri 
and speak in a manner that is comprehensible to all. No one has the rig) 
to contort his writing, his stories, the language or thoughts of his heroe 
I’ve no great liking for women around forty who fancy they are not unde 
stood, but as for misunderstood writers, I must admit that I have nothit 
but contempt for them.” 

He frequently quoted Voltaire, in his own words: “All literature 
justified, except that which is boring.” And he added: “All styles a 
justified, except those that need explaining, or at least require the read 
to wrack his brains to try and guess what the unfortunate author of tk 
unfortunate book is trying to tell him. The great art that appeals to tl 
few is not infrequently mere fraud, or else a matter of self-deception 

This statement is all the more important as Gorky waged an incessa 
struggle for high, truly literary standards, and because it was he who mc 
sharply raised the problems of artistic language and of style. He set hi 
requirements. Gorky was by no means a friend of stereotype writing, 
half-thought-out and half-finished novels, or indeed of any type of litera 
effort that was not true literature and true art. He demanded high stan 
ards, but when he said standards he really meant standards and not th 
caricature. 
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_ Gorky had two libraries at his home in Moscow. One was large, the 
ther small. The large one contained many thousands of volumes and 
vas always kept in exemplary order. Gorky did not like this library. He 
ised to say it contained many books that he would not recommend to 
mybody. They had drifted here by accident. The other library consisted 
wf only a few dozen volumes. They were arranged in his study in such 
. way that Gorky could reach for any of them from his writing table, 
vithout having to get up. These were the books he had himself selected, 
ind he constantly perused them. They were his literary friends. They 
ncluded Homer and Dante, Cervantes and Swift, Balzac and Stendhal 
ind, of course, the greatest of the Russian authors, Pushkin, Gogol, Salti- 
<ov-Shchedrin, Tolstoy and Chekhov. There were also Hungarian books 
here—two volumes of Petdfi. One was an Italian-language edition, the 
ther a small anthology which had been edited and translated into Rus- 
jan by Lunacharsky. 

Among the etchings and pen drawings on the walls of his study there 
vas also a picture of interest to Hungarians: a portrait of Imre Sallai by 
3éla Uitz. It was in this room that some ten or twelve of us sat after sup- 
yer one evening, in June 1934. Russians, Ukrainians, Frenchmen and 
tungarians. The discussion lasted through the evening until well into 
he next morning. Two of us spoke— Maxim Gorky and Romain Rolland. 
[hey talked of the danger of war. Gorky’s opinion was that war was tnev- 
table. We must therefore call upon mankind to stand ready to oppose 
he fascists, the enemies of freedom, of progress and of life. Romain Rol- 
and argued that war could be prevented “if all true men were to yell at 
he tops of their voices: “Wake up, for murderers and incendiaries are 
talking about your house!’” The argument continued throughout the 
ight, but the two contestants failed to convince each other. When day 
toke, Gorky said, “It is a sad thing that not even one of mankind’s 
nost clear-headed thinkers, Romain Rolland, can see that war is now 
nevitable.” Romain Rolland answered, “It is a sad thing that not even 
he greatest living author, Maxim Gorky, can believe that mankind will 
jot commit the greatest crime of world history—against itself.” 


Romain Rolland 


When I first met Romain Rolland, I had been corresponding with him 
or several years. The letters I received from him were addressed to me, 
ut they were not meant for me. For Romain Rolland a letter was a ve- 
icle of literary expression. His letters frequently contained statements 
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on highly important political and literary matters, and it was obvious th 
these statements were not intended for the recipient alone. That I 
occasionally included a few sentences of personal interest in these le 
ters does not in any way alter the fact that the letters were meant for tk 
public at large. His letters to me were (with two or three exception 
published in Russian in the Moscow Pravda or Izvestia. However prou 
I may be that the letters were addressed to me, I am not so stupid as t 
imagine that these little masterpieces were personal missives. 

The first time I met “the conscience of Europe” in person was i 
March, 1932. . 

At that time, left-wing writers throughout the globe were preparin 
for a world-wide protest movement against Japan’s aggressive policies 1 
the Far East. It was to discuss this that I had to meet Romain Rollanc 
I asked him by telegram whether I could go and visit him, and he wire 
a very warm invitation in reply. The invitation said that the entranc 
permit to Switzerland would be waiting for me in Vienna at Stefa 
Zweig’s. What I found at Stefan Zweig’s in place of the entrance permi 
however, was a notification that the Swiss Government had refused, fe 
political reasons, to let me enter Switzerland. Romain Rolland recom 
mended that we meet on Austrian territory, in the Vorarlberg townshi 
of Feldkirch, on the Austrian-Swiss border. 

We spent nearly twenty-four hours together. The political part of ov 
talks is no longer interesting. We spoke mainly of the threatening wa 
danger, of the war then still nascent, but which was later to inundate v 
all. Romain Rolland experienced what nearly amounted to physical pair 
because mankind had still not understood what militarism meant for i 

What has remained most vividly in my memory was an amusing 
somewhat grotesque little incident of our meeting. When I found out i 
Vienna that I could not travel to Switzerland under my Own name, 
suggested to Romain Rolland (trusting in the secrecy of the mails) tha 
I should travel to him under a false name. In his answer “the conscienc 
of Europe” gave me a thorough scolding, explaining that even the mo: 
sacred of ends does not justify the use of dishonourable means, Whe 
I accosted him at the station in Feldkirch, he called me “my dear Illés. 
- However, I immediately told him that, since I had also been expelled fror 
the territory of Vorarlberg for Communist activities, I had used a fals 
passport to come this far and was now called August Neumann, instea 
of Béla Illés. Romain Rolland looked at me startled for a few moment: 
then gave a loud chuckle. 

“Sooner or later I’ll have to admit,” he said, “that I’m an old-fashione 
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man, who cannot manage to understand the conditions under which he 
lives. At any rate, my dear Neumann, I have learnt from this incident 
that if we ever have the same problem again, I’ll do best to wait for you 
in Switzerland. If I can’t avoid cheating, then I’Il at least have the advan- 
tage of cheating amidst comfortable conditions.” 

_ The second time I saw him was in Moscow, in the summer of 1934. 
I was his guide for several days and showed him all the sights of Moscow. 
_ We again talked mainly of the problems of the menacing war. 
Public opinion in the Soviet Union was also becoming increasingly 
worried over this issue, which was made deadly earnest by the aggres- 
sive sabre-rattling of Hitler and Mussolini. It was very interesting to 
note the difference between the way Romain Rolland spoke of the war 
danger, and the way the Russian writers tackled the same problem. 
Romain Rolland wanted to mould his course of action to the course that 
he wished events would take. He strove at all costs to persuade himself 
and others that a Second World War could be avoided and that, therefore, 
we, the enemies of war, must not for a single moment think that Hitler 
might succeed in plunging mankind into a war. He considered the realis- 
‘ic evaluation of the situation as tantamount to pessimism, and he blanched 
ind trembled when he was told the naked truth. He would not be consoled 
ven by Gorky’s belief and testament that we would defeat Hitler and 
trike the weapons from the hands of his heirs. 
_ The day before he left, I took him to the Museum of Military History. 
le stopped in amazement in front of an odd contraption. The contraption 
vas a gun, carved of oak. 

_ “What on earth is this?” he asked. 

“This gun was made by Siberian peasants, who used it to fire bits of 
tone at the counter-revolutionary troops in Siberia and at the Japanese, 
vho backed them. Such was the armament of the partisans— against modern 
yeapons. And they won...” 

Romain Rolland pondered deeply. 

“This gun,” he said at last, “explains to me, why you are so calm. 
’eople who could win even with such primitive equipment really have 
othing to fear from all the devils of hell, now that they have such magnif- 
sent industries. When I feel afraid, when I am frightened for the future 
f mankind, I shall always think of this gun.” . 

And from the director of the museum, he asked for a photograph of 
he Siberian wooden gun. 


LHOUGHTS 
ON A NEW BRANCH OF ART 
by 
PETER RENYI 


2 
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slim volume entitled “Industrial Art” * recently left the press 

It was published by the Council for Applied Art and apart 

from a few pages of introduction by the Secretary of the Coun 

cil, Laszlé Juhdsz, it consists only of pictures—the photograph 
of industrial products designed and manufactured in Hungary. However 
the modesty of this publication should not mislead the reader, for it 
appearance is of very great significance. It proclaims that industrial forr 
designing in Hungary has reached a stage where it not only gives evidenc 
of its existence, but can offer a general survey, an account of the wor 
done hitherto, and may introduce itself as a new branch of Hungarian art 
- There will, of course, be readers who will begin to object at this point 
asking what a technical object, such as the shape of a car or a portabl 
wireless set, has to do with art. Let us not, they will say, mix up the cor 
cepts of civilization and of culture, for in our age we are anyway threat 
ened by the danger of letting technique gain supremacy over the human 
approach and of having objects dominate men, thus becoming their tyrant 
instead of their servants... Look at the young people. Do they consid 
it their aim in life to acquire the ancient cultural heritage of their fathe 
or to improve their minds? They hardly read at all, they do not visit mt 
seums, they do not enjoy the beauties of nature, and they look at nothin 
but what is served up to them on the TV screen or in the cinema. TI 
greatest thrill they can imagine is to speed along at 80 miles an hou 
hardly casting a glance at the scenery they pass. This—such critics mz 
argue—is what ought to be changed, instead of raising the cultural an 
artistic level of technical products by trying to make them more attract 
through pleasing shapes. A glance at the contemporary capitalist Way | 


* Ipari mivészet; published by the Council for Applied Art. Budapest, 1960, 176 Ppp. 
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fife will facilitate an understanding of this apprehension. What may be 
termed the spell of technology has there assumed truly frightening pro- 
portions and, I would venture to say, has become one of the most force- 
ful instruments for the domination of capital over the masses. People are 
kept in a permanent state of wonder, partly by the unceasing series of ever 
“newer gadgets and technical tricks, partly by the attractive appearance, 
= the novel and tempting shapes of the products. Does the fault, then, lie 
“in the fact that society clothes the products of industry in an artistic garb? 
Those who consider that the cultivation of industrial form is a dehumaniz- 
ing factor have confused the symptom with one of its causes, and fail 
to appreciate that one and the same phenomenon may play a different 
‘tole and affect a different scale of values under capitalism and under 
“socialism. 
Ever since the development of capitalism, but especially since the 
“Industrial Revolution, the fear that technical development will acquire 
“supremacy over man and will suppress humane ideals has been a constant 
accompaniment of capitalist conditions, manifested again and again in 
forms ranging from machine-wrecking workers to contemporary intel- 
‘lectuals of the West lamenting the “influence over the masses” of tech- 
nology. Underlying this fear is an instinctive and primitive protest against 
exploitation, against the domination of capital, which acquires tangible 
form in machines and technology, and today—in a period of relative 
_“prosperity”—also in the commodities designed to attract the buyer’s 
eye. We know, however, since Marx, that this form of anti-capitalist 
3 protest is retrograde and even reactionary, for it does not consider that the 
most fundamental motive power of historical progress is the development 
_of the forces and the instruments of production. To impede their advance 
“is tantamount to opposing social progress. It is, therefore, not only a 
“hopeless, but also a futile undertaking. What must be done is the very 
“opposite; that is, fully to clear the path for the technical progress of the 
forces of production and to put production into the hands of the people. 
Technology will thus cease to be a means for dominating man and become 
“an instrument serving. man’s dominion. Simultaneously—though not all 
‘at once, for the processes of conscious thought are always slower—man 
will lose the feeling of fear which was not so much a reflection of technology 
_as of the power of capital. 

_In the West, and especially in the United States, the dominion of con- 
sumers’ goods over man has acquired phantastic proportions. The trend 
is being pushed at a terrific rate also in Western Europe, for the spectre 
of over-production urges the business man to induce the consumer to 
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replace his goods as frequently as possible. Seasonal fashions have beer 
introduced not only in feminine apparel, but wherever else this has beer 
possible. In the case of motor-cars, the endeavour is an old one; it ha 
now been extended to wireless sets, washing machines, and even furniture 
Huge advertising agencies are virtually hypnotizing people into buying 
the very latest models, This absurd method of changing the outer appearance 
of industrial products carries the stamp of the competitive struggles o} 
capitalism. It is, incidentally, one of the parents of formalism, for whe 
on earth can each year invent reasonable forms that look entirely new, 
when there are hardly any new components in the technology of the object 
concerned? This method cannot, therefore, serve as an example to socialist 
industry. However, the endeavour to make industrial products look at- 
tractive and even offer aesthetic satisfaction, is one which socialism car 
fully make its own. What is more, industrial competition with capitalism 
compels us to surpass the commodity production of the capitalist countrie: 
in this respect too. 

What is our answer to the disquietude referred to? The first and most 
essential is that under socialist conditions the pleasing and attractive ap- 
pearance of the products of modern technique does not serve to conceal 
the class relations of capitalist commodity production. Hence the desire 
for their possession does not and cannot harm anyone, least of all the 
people, who are themselves the possessors of the instruments of production. 
Under socialism the quality of products is determined by requirements 
and not by capitalist competition or profit. This rules out exterior designs 
that degrade quality or involve unnecessary waste of materials, and are 
thus detrimental to the economy. It is also obvious that socialist industry 
will not manufacture for the domestic market luxury articles that tempt 
the consumer into senseless expenditure, such as the bourgeoisie is willing 
to assume for shere ostentation, or because its business interests require 
it to demonstrate its wealth. Advertising too will not be developed te 
this end. Briefly, the cultivation of form in industrial design occupies an 
essentially different place under socialism from what it does under capi- 
talist conditions, whose distortions in particular it must avoid, 

It was Loewy, one of the founders and important American exponents 
of western industrial design, who said “ugly goods are hard to sell.” We 
may counter this characteristic slogan, which adjusts the concept of artis- 
tic industrial form to the needs of a capitalist employer, with our own 
somewhat like this: “Beautiful goods make life more beautiful.” 

At is true that beautiful industrial products, through their very novelty, 
still have a greater attraction for people in Hungary than may be considered 
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normal. This, however, should be regarded as mere growing pains, a tran- 
“Sitional stage that accompanies the improvement and enrichment of life, 
nd that will soon be overcome. In the West too this ailment might long 
ago have been cured, if commercial propaganda had not insisted over and 
again that there was no stopping, that a new model, a new gadget, a new 
fashion had been produced, and that there was something missing from 
your life unless you acquired this, that or the other thing... It would, 
therefore, be a pity to overestimate certain unsalutary phenomena and 
use them as a pretext to belittle or deny the existence of a process that 
permeates our entire social existence, from production all the way to pri- 
vate life. Let us rather face this process, try to understand its laws, and 
strive to put them to use in the service of the better cause. This is what 
the pioneers of Hungarian industrial art are doing, and the encouraging 
results of their work testify that they are doing it well. 


* 


Where, in fact, does this process begin? The aspiration is by no means 
novel. Neglecting aesthetic standards for the moment, it may indeed be 
said that there has been a measure of form design in industry ever since 
the beginning of capitalist mass production. Applied art, in the limited 
sense of the word, was mainly concerned with the design of single products 
or small batches, and was not extended to goods produced in large series. 
It was more or less confined to commodities which were in any case in- 
tended to serve decorative purposes, and machines, for instance, did not 
fall into its purview at all. It is a characteristic fact that within the whole 
range of articles from furniture to fountain pens, the ordinary mortal was 
hardly ever able to purchase anything designed by an artist. The design 
of mass products was entrusted to industrial designers who knew very 
little about art, but had an infallible instinct for utilizing those elements 
among the artistic trends of the period which corresponded to public taste 
and secured business success for the cheap articles produced. Since, more- 
over, the mass production of industrial goods and the distribution of tech- 
nical products that had become necessities of life coincided with the up- 
surge of the middle class, it was natural that the trends in style which de- 
termined the forms of industrial objects should be those generally accepted 
by the members of this class. The petty-bourgeois sought the type of fur- 
niture and lampshades and knick-knacks he had seen in the bourgeois home. 
What, then, did the capitalist do? He used the new technology to produce 
imitations. He had the articles that the bourgeois ordered of original, high- 
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grade material produced by a different process, using cheaper materi 
of lower quality but retaining a likeness to the original. 

This was a contributory reason why industrial form design becam 
distorted, i. ¢., the form no longer harmonized with the material. A virtu 
was made of contriving shapes that were utterly incongruous with th 
inner structure of the new materials and the configurations that would 
have naturally resulted from the new technology. The criterion of beaut 
was that an object should completely conceal the properties of its basi | 
material, that it should look as though it were something other than 1 
really was. A motor-car had to look like a cab, mass-produced sewing ma 
chines as though they were individual pieces of inlay work, earthenwar 
as though it were china, machined furniture as though it had been hand- 
carved, and so on. It was of this obsequious imitation that petty-bourgeois 
sham art was born. The industrial artists and architects who, in the early 
twenties, unfurled the banner of material and functional design set them- 
selves against this approach. Their principles were simple and clear: 
Away with all imitations, with the pseudo-forms of the Biedermeier, 
Victorian, fin de sidcle periods, and let us start in the case of every object 
from the purpose it is to serve and the shape suggested by the material 
itself or the technology employed in its production; these are the factors 
that will give an object its natural and organic shape. 

As far as the critique of petty-bourgeois shams was concerned, it is now 
beyond doubt that the new movement was right. In this respect, time has 
fully justified it. As to the positive program, however, it soon turned out 
that the above two factors were far from enough. They resulted in a frigid 
“objectivity” which disregarded the fact that man’s requirements concern- 
ing his environment cannot be reduced to considerations of pure expediency. 
For one thing, the most practical forms, when repeated over and again, 
are liable to be transformed into their own negation, since the demand for 
variety is in itself a basic “function.” For this they were unable to find a 
point of departure in the system of coordinates offered by function and 
material. This was where a third dimension, that of artistic imagination, 
had to come in. 

It turned out, moreover, that even when the basic forms were varied, 
some decorative patterns were indispensable, and that it would lead us 
_ back to barbarity to cast away the experiences of thousands of years in 
applied art, abandoning the endeavour to study and to utilize what the 
traditions of each nation had already produced in “the trade.” The situation 
was made the more complicated by the fact that industry kept discovering 
new materials and developing new methods. Thus we may now say that 
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the turn which took place in the early twenties only served to direct the 
search in the correct direction, but did not (and could not) solve all the 
problems associated with the search for modern forms at a single stroke. 
The most diverse schools sprang up, which have for some forty years been 
competing with one another, and even though they are linked by common 
features, here too there is a struggle between the abstract and the concrete, 
the formalistic and the realistic trends, there are ingenious and common- 
place, harmonious and discordant, original and affected, sober and phantas- 
tic, boring and interesting attempts. National characteristics have imade 
themselves felt more and more, thus fragmentizing and, at the same time, 
enriching a trend that was once considered to be wholly cosmopolitan. 
(Cases in point are modern Scandinavian furniture and the Italian school 
of motor-car designers.) The modern language of forms is, furthermore, 
increasingly affected by historical styles. Influences ranging from the 
prehistoric eras of primitive peoples to the abstract painters of contemporary 
art may be discovered in modern textiles, fashions and furnishings. It 
has, in fact, been proved that even modern applied art cannot transgress 
the fundamental laws of art, that it cannot place itself outside the histor- 
ical and ideological process of which it is a product and a continuation. 
The functional concept which still dominates applied art has led it back 
to the realm of art, in so far as it has brought freedom from petty-bourgeois 
sham. The new foundations have, however, produced new contradictions, 
and it is only by overcoming and solving these that applied art can con- 
tinue to develop. 

Hungarian efforts in this field, constituting a part of the international 
process, have now presented their first fruits to the public. 

How are we to estimate this strange new art and what is to be our 
criterion? If we are to avoid banal imitation, an artistic industrial 
form may not depart entirely from the technological industrial form, but 
must follow it in its basic features. As soon as a designer is carried away 
by the rhythm of a line and outward form becomes independent, the spec- 
tator immediately has the uncomfortable feeling that this particular 
shape is vacant and futile, like the aircraft fins of the American cars mention- 
ed before. Moreover, it appears to be a basic principle that modern forms 
should cover up the details of the mechanism and only expose the parts 
that are necessary for its operation. Attention is thus concentrated on the 
handling of the equipment and not on the equipment itself. This is given 
formal expression through the designers’ endeavour to build up large units 
of the sundry parts of a machine or apparatus and to let the mass of shafts, 
levers, and bolts disappear behind the rounded shapes of cover plates. 
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Apart from its utility in accident prevention, this practice also makes the 
equipment look massive, durable, and secure. The previously mentionec 
book on “Industrial Art” publishes side by side the photos of an old anc 
a new type of dentist’s chair designed by Laszlé Karmazsin. The two types 
offer an excellent basis for comparison. The older one exhibits about 
dozen fixtures of various sizes, denuding, as it were, the whole construc: 
tion, while the new chair obviously comprises the same functional element: 
incorporated in a few large, convex shapes. The general picture has thereby 
become more restful and complete, more pleasing to the eye. 

I must, however, hasten to add that this is by no means its only character 
istic. Apart from the designers’ endeavour to develop larger, unifiec 
shapes, attention is also paid to the aesthetic subdivision of their surfaces 
The smooth surfaces are broken partly by the parts needed for operatiot 
and, in addition, by other divisions which are necessary lest over-extensiv 
surfaces render the general picture monotonous or clumsy. In some case; 
a trade mark, a ventilation slit, or an ornamental bar suffice to restor 
the formal beauty and proportion of the design, but occasionally mor 
is needed, ¢. g., that the object be divided in two by different colours 
or differing shades, or that a lattice be inserted to break up part of th 
surface, etc. In the case of his ultra-centrifuge, Géza Gugyerds has divides 
up one of the surfaces by applying three vertical grooves, which have mad 
the exterior lighter and less solid. This was a fortunate choice mor 
so than the lines which Aladér Németh has applied to the base of hi 
otherwise imposing centre lathe. Their commonplace design is borrowe« 
from the formal notions of a provincial mason. 

It is superfluous to go into further detail here. Let us content ourselve 
with stating that the creation of industrial forms is based on two, mutual; 
complementary principles. One is to cover up the technical mechanisn 
and unify it in larger covered bodies, the other is to redivide the massiv 
shapes thus obtained, according to aesthetic rather than technical require 
ments. Here the aesthetic requirement is, in the first place, to dissolv 
the weighty and large shapes into light, slim, shapely bodies and surfaces 
‘Massiveness, stability on the one hand, lightness, slimness on the othet 
This general rule, of course, implies different treatment for factory machin 
ety, where the process is practically confined to division into “architectonic 
elements with no more than a minimum of ornamentation, and for ma 
chines to be used in the home, such as a radio or television set. 

Incidentally, in the case of radio sets, where industrial design may loo! 
back upon a relatively long career, another lesson must also be mentioned 
Here a peculiar type of ornamentation has developed, which has come t 
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differ completely from the modern cult of forms. The fact that many types 
of material—wood, textiles, plastic and glass are used in radios and that 
there are illuminated parts, buttons and knobs—offers much scope for 
playfully varying these elements, which has tempted designers to indulge 
in exaggerated ornamentation. Gilding, ornamental stripes and colours 
to mark the various wave-bands have been used to produce models so over- 
Jaden in the baroque tradition that they are a glaring contrast to the fur- 
niture of a modern flat. The models shown in the book, such as the designs 
of Dezsé Bozzay, Mihaly Kovacs, and particularly Istvin Németh, show 
that our designers are beginning to appreciate this point and consciously 
to realize that harmony of industrial forms means that a machine should 
remain a machine and not become a glittering jewel-box trying to make 
you forget what is inside it. 

Apart from over-decoration, there are also other dangers facing industrial 
form designers. Modern formalist art possesses a considerable power of 
fascination, whose effect is to be felt especially in western furniture and 
ceramics, though the galvanometer of Aladér Németh also appears to 
have been inspired by some sort of abstract shape. While the fuse model 
of the same designer, or the circular telephone and ingenious coffee-grinder 
of Dezsé Bozzay, are classically simple and expedient, the shape of this 
galvanometer is artificial, Sham sophistication and formalism are not 
characteristic of new Hungarian industrial design, yet it will do no harm 
to draw attention to this point, for industrial design—owing precisely 
to the abstract character of the process of creation—is unavoidably exposed 
to the influence of abstract art. It was a formalist phenomenon that a 
streamlined pram was exhibited at the IVth Show of Applied Art in Buda- 
pest. This product of formalism was born of the failure to understand 
the form language of industry, for streamlining is a symbol of speed and 
thus arouses associations that have very little to do with taking a baby 
for a walk. 

Apart from direct utility, the art of industrial form design lies in pro- 
ducing aesthetic shapes whose appearance, colour and size awaken asso- 
ciations appropriate to the essence of the object. In this sense the artist 
of form must take into account man’s imagination, the reflexes aroused 
by traditional objects and shapes, and also the national treasury of forms 
rooted in popular art and in other branches of art. This is an art whose 
products will soon permeate our entire environment. We are building a 
better and a more beautiful life, and the beauty of industrial objects must 
also assist this great undertaking towards increasing our people’s joie de 
vivre. . 


THE POLES 
(A Short Story) 
by 
“MAGDA SZAB 
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he picked up her basket, intending to run over to the grocer’s. She 
“locked the house and left the child out in the garden, As she went 
along, she kept looking back at him: she saw him squatting by the 

garden tap and admiring the pebbles at the bottom of the little 
puddle that had collected around the tap. She would have liked to take him 
along—ever since he was born she had wanted to take him with her, always 
and wherever she went—but this was not possible. For all day long the 
grocer’s dog dozed on the pavement beside the shop, and the child had a 
horror of dogs. He would be all right for the few minutes it would take 
her to hurry along the woodland path and do her shopping. She did not 
want to lock him up in the house, though she could have done so without 
qualms; the boy would not touch anything, he hated matches, nor did he 
like shiny things, he would not touch scissors or knives, and wept when he 
was taught to eat by himself. Still, it would not have been pleasant to 
think of him shut up between the four walls. Not as though anything could 
happen to him—what, indeed, should happen? But, even so... Well, it 
would not take more than ten minutes for her to get back to him. 
She was glad the boy had not noticed that she had left. If she was lucky, 
he would not even find out she had been away. No doubt, Emil was right, 
she ought to bring him up tougher, make him touch the dog’s fur to get 
him used to it and to know its feel; she should leave him with strangers, 
should use the scissors in front of him. Emil saw quite clearly that she was 
weak. Perhaps this was why she did not like her brother-in-law, for he was 
always right. , 
Her husband had died before the boy was born. She had nothing on earth 
but this child. She realized she was spoiling him. As soon as he grew older 
and stronger she would bring him up more wisely. As long as he did not 
have to go to school and belonged to her alone, she wanted him to have 
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ore his own way. Let these eatly years at least be undisturbed and 
right. 

The sun was shining and the trunks of the pine trees seemed to be 
steaming. She quickened her pace, but stopped once to listen whether the 
shild was crying or calling after her. She did not hear anything. He was 
slaying. By the time he was aware that she had left him alone, she would 
9e back with the flour. He would not dare leave the garden by himself, 
so she did not have to worry about his running after her. But shop she 
nust. It was true the country had not been touched by the war, but you 
never could tell in advance. One simply had to lay in a stock of provisions. 
At the worst she was being unduly cautious. Oh, those unhappy Poles! 

The suburb where she lived began at the edge of the woods flanking 
he town. No sooner had the trees become less dense than she caught sight 
wf the tramlines. How lucky that their house was situated farther off, 
long the highway; there only motorcars were running—a whirr and already 
hey were gone. She wouldn’t like the clanging of the trams; the child 
was afraid of the least sharp sound, he would start and burst into tears. 
she caught sight of the grocer’s shop; the dog was stretching itself in the 
unshine. As a girl she used to be fond of dogs, now it surprised her to 
yhat extent she could only see things with the child’s eyes; she loathed 
he very sight of the beast. : 

In the meantime the boy had piled the pebbles into a heap, humming 
0 himself as he worked. Monotonously he hummed, looking up now and 
ain to watch the rusty leaves of the chestnut trees. A chestnut thudded 
mito the ground beside him. He jumped up with a start. He dared not 
ick it up, but just kept looking at it and then set out for the fence to 
ye as far as possible from the thing. He wanted to call his mother, but 
hen he did not do so, after all, for he did not like to talk, indeed he only 
arely opened his mouth. Even now, at the age of three, he preferred 
xpressing what he wanted by gestures. He could not see his mother, but 
he had just fed him in the kitchen; plainly she must be there in the 
<itchen. sar 
It was at this moment that the car stopped. | | 
He wanted to run away from the fence, but the thing that had dropped 
lown was lying there by the tap on the path leading to the house, so he 
lid not leave the fence but kept staring at the car. Never had he seen such 
car before. It was wholly covered with mud as if two cars had stopped 
efore the house and one of them, the. black one, were sitting inside the 
rey one made of mud. The boy could not take his eyes off this apparition, 


lever before had he seen such a car-within a car. ° 
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The door'of the car opened. Now they will get out and point at him 
They will cry: “What's your name, little boy?” If they talk to him he wil 
run away. Across the lawn he’ll run, and then he won’t see the thing tha 
has tumbled down. a 

Nobody spoke to him, and yet the car had come to their house. | 

A man got out from the driver’s seat. Two women followed him, on 
had yellow hair, the other white. The white one had some kind of hous 
in her hand. He did not know what the old woman was carrying, for h 
had never seen a bird-cage before. But he was not afraid of birds, so he ke 
on gazing through the fence and looking at the yellow wings. It was 
queer bird, quieter than those around here. It did not hop about, it di 
not utter a sound, it just lay on its side. Never before had he seen a bir 
lying. The strangers stopped outside the fence and looked at the boy 

The man turned to him, and now even said something to him. An ir 
comprehensible stammering, gentle and silly. Like when mother talked t 
him: “Sva-sve-ve nyenyenye.” His voice was subdued, almost a whispet 
The boy didn’t budge. Now the yellow-haired one, too, began to talk, sh 
shook her hair and gabbled away. He did not like this one though, he onl 
liked the man. The man spoke softly, the yellow headed one in a shri 
voice. The man bent down, rubbed his palms together, then lifted h 
hands to his face and rubbed that too. He made a tumbler out of h 
fingers, put his hand up to his lips and gulped from it. “Thirsty,” tl 
boy thought. It was the first time in his life that he felt confidence : 
somebody other than his mother. He looked back at the garden tap ar 
showed the man with his eyes where the water was. The man followed h 
glance, then he took hold of the old woman’s arm and opened the gat 
They came in, all three of them. 

The boy followed in their footsteps as if they had called him. He looke 
up into the man’s face but could not read anything in his features; it w 
as if the man did not even have a face above his neck, only a toy: two bli 
eyes like marbles, hair like a broom. In walking, the man kicked the chestnt 
aside, The child was very glad of this, for the thing had disappeared in 
grass, a . es 

' The yellow-haired one had got ten bottles, lots of bottles. She filled the 
all with water; then each of them washed their faces and hands under tl 
tap and drank out of their palms. The old woman had trouble bendit 
down and groaned. The yellow-haired one looked round the garden at 
caught sight of the roses, She ran up to one of them, bent down, and tea 
began flowing from her eyes. The man spoke to her. Again the child thoug 
it sounded as if his mother were talking. “Sva-sve-ve nyenyenye.” He unde 
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stood what the man was saying, he understood it as if the words had been 
spoken in his own mother-tongue: “Leave that rose alone, don’t cry, we've 
got to hurry.” The old woman, whose hat was covered with dust, kneeled 
down with great difficulty, and, poking her hand through the door of the 
iron house, took out the bird, kissed it, put it down on the grass, then 
looked at the child. The little boy was smiling. “Thank you!” he said 
with his glance and even lifted his hand to the strangers, “Thank you very 
much, old lady, for giving it to me. I’ve always liked birds.” 
_ In leaving, the man stroked his head. He hated uncle Emil and was 
afraid of every stranger, but now he let himself be touched and even enjoyed 
it. The man heaved a sigh, bowed down to him, and picked him up. The 
boy’s eyelashes were trembling. He had seen the same thing done to other 
children, but would never have let anybody do it to him—and ‘now he was 
almost dizzy with happiness. The stranger threw him up into the air, 
then caught him again—the boy thought he was touching the ‘sun with his 
head. When he was once more standing on the ground, he whimpered with 
longing, he was so eager to be lifted again. But by then the man was standing 
beside the car. “Sva-sve-ve nyenyenye” again. Now he was thanking for the 
water. The yellow-haired woman rushed back once more, pressed the rose- 
bush against her breast, and bit into one of the buds. The boy closed his 
eyes. When he looked up he felt the swirl of air caused by the strange 
woman’s skirt. The yellow-haired one ran past him, the white face of the 
old woman flashed by, the man waved his hand at him, and the car dis- 
appeared. ne 
_. While hurrying home, she kept changing the basket from one arm to the 
other. The basket was heavy, she had purchased more than she had planned. 
“Haven't you seen any refugees?” the grocer had asked her. “The town 
is full of them. The poor wretches are on the run.” She had no desire to 
hear about it even. If only she were home already. She hummed a tune, 
as she lugged the flour and the sugar homewards. : 
From afar she heard the child wailing and immediately started to run. 
Her son was standing at the garden tap, and—quite incomprehensibly— 
there was a bird-cage at his feet and a dead canary on the lawn. At this the 
boy was staring, at this he pointed, weeping, screaming at the top of his 
voice, a horror on his face such as she had never witnessed before. 
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have no doubt that Shakespearean blank verse resounds with 
ferent emotional overtones in English spectators’ and readers’ mem 
ories than do Hungarian versions of the same lines, rendered by 
_classic poets, in Hungarian minds. For if King John, Henry V o 
Richard III appear on the scene, then beyond Dover Customs they are st 
many pieces of the national history that has been studied at school; Si 
Toby Belch or Sir John Falstaff are comments on the national feudal pas 
made by a critical mind just emerging from feudalism; while Lear, th 
ill-fated king of the myth, or Puck, the mischievous sprite, have botl 
grown to be immortal dramatic characters from out of the phantasy o 
the former dwellers of their native country’s hilly districts. To us Hun 
garians, these selfsame characters, together with their stories, conveye 
the message of a country that was then very far away geographically. Eve: 
nowadays, when we can fly from Budapest to London within the spac 
of a few fleeting hours, the historical remoteness remains, and a Hungaria: 
actor preparing to play the part of, say, Richard III, will at all event 
pteviously open the first history book he can get hold of and read th 
story of the Wars of the Roses in order to understand the sort of charac 
ters that occur in the play, Or if it be Twelfth Night, it will do no harr 
in establishing the characters of Sir Toby or of Sir Andrew for membet 
of the Hungarian cast to read up the English social scene about the tur 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. This would be as unnecessary an effor 
on the part of British actors as it is needless to remind British theatre 
goers, long out of or just going to school, of the historic background t 
the plays. 
This circumstance was brought home to me recently when, towarc 
the close of last December, I saw the Stratford Company’s performanc 
of Twelfth Night at the Aldwych Theatre, London, and had an opportunity 
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after the performance, of talking to the excellent actresses Miss Dorothy 
Tutin and Miss Geraldine McEvan, who had played the parts of Viola 
and Olivia, respectively. We had been talking about the difference of mental 
associations and common experiences that in our two countries were of. 
historic necessity linked to the various characters. I asked Miss Tutin, 
whose admirable acting I had been watching but a few moments before. 
and whose intelligence and thorough grasp of her art I was now beginning 
to realize, what kind of literature she and her colleagues would study when 
getting up Shakespearean parts. She smiled, and said something to the 
effect that if you happened to have forgotten what you had learned at. 
school, why, then you would, of course, have to look it up in the textbooks,: 
But that would hardly be necessary, since the Age of Shakespeare was 
only too living a part of the general cultural heritage of England. Who 
would not know of the destructive feud between York and Lancaster? 
Who would be unacquainted with the uncouth squires of Sir Toby’s 
kidney?... It only then dawned on me that the English look upon 
Shakespeare’s characters in exactly the same way as we look upon Toldi 
(a 14th century Hungarian knight and hero of Janos Arany’s epic poem 
of identical title, written in the first half of the 19th century) or Pal 
Paté (the hidebound, die-hard squire in a satirical poem by SAndor Petéfi). 
Who in Hungary would need to engage in research in order to understand 
Toldi or Pal Paté? You would not even have to make a-historical back- 
ground study for Bank ban. Though past figures from bygone ages, they 
are all our personal acquaintances. . 

_ If, on the other hand, that excellent Stratford company were once to 
perform Bank ban, Jézsef Katona’s 130-year-old historical tragedy, the 
national drama of Hungary (and would it not be a wonderful thing if 
they would indeed perform it! How much more this would be worth 
than an England v. Hungary soccer meet with a final score of 3—6!) 
—if, I say, they were to perform Bank ban, they would have toread up the sub- 
ject, a proceeding utterly superfluous for their Hungarian colleagues, 
for in our case the characteristic features of indigenous feudalism are pre- 
served in what amounts to family reminiscences. eb 
But Shakespeare was not only the greatest dramatist who has ever 
written in the English language, he has also been one of the greatest 
inspirations for Hungary’s national culture. Therein lies the difference 
between our Shakespeare and the Shakespeare of the English. And although, 
while in England, I spoke of this circumstance on several occasions to 
different groups of people, I constantly had the impression that they did 
not quite see how Shakespeare could have become so much a matter of 
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national concern for Hungary. I know full well that the reason for my 
failure to give an accurate explanation and achieve full comprehensior 
lay not only in my inability to express myself in English; it was du 
much rather to the fact that table-talk, even if you have whisky to looset 
the tongue and tea to preserve the discipline of the mind, is not thi 
right occasion for an essay-like exposition of inter-related processes. You 
might find you have to tell the whole history of Hungary to maki 
English people understand how Shakespeare has come to fill almos 
entirely the place of national drama in our literature. For despite ou 
admittedly significant lyrical poetry and the very belatedly emergen 
narrative prose that followed it, we actually had no national classical drama 
In the crucial centuries, the kings of Hungary resided abroad, spok 
little or no Hungarian, and represented hostile interests. We had ne 
London or Madrid or Versailles. It is something of a miracle that by 
the last third of the nineteenth century three such dramatic master 
pieces should have been created as Jézsef Katona’s Bank bdn, Imre Madach’ 
verse-drama Az ember tragédidja (The Tragedy of Man), and Mihdly Vérés 
marty’s romantic tale Csongor és Tiinde (Csongor and Tiinde). These thre 
are about all that can be found ina list of Hungarian classical plays of world 
standard ; whereas our lyrical poetry, isolated though the Hungarian languag 
is, has tried—not without success—to keep pace with the best Europea 
average. In the meanwhile, however, the objective demand for drama wa 
present, and as Hungarian national feeling increased in intensity, so did tha 
demand become more and more pronounced. The growing number of Hun 
garian theatres cried out for a repertory of classical plays to provide con 
stancy in the swiftly changing topical scene. ‘g 

This was how Shakespeare, from the late 18th century onwards, (an 
along with him, Molitre) came forward to fill the vacuum. Hungar 
learned to write and act plays from Shakespeare, although the ideas we as 
sociated with him were not—and could not be—the same as those of th 
English. This type of phenomenon is not without its precedent in univer 
sal cultural history. It is absolutely certain that Cromwell’s Englan 
gathered something different from the Old Testament than did the Jew 
of thousands of years ago who had given it birth; yet it is impossible t 
speak of the English Revolution—to understand, for instance, Milton’ 
giant personality—without the Old Testament. In the same way Shake 
speare has become somewhat of a Bible for every Hungarian intellectua 
Thus we can understand why there is not a single part of the Shake 
spearean oeuvre—the Sonnets included—that has not had at least thre 
Hungarian versions translated (most parts have had even more) in th 
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last 170 years. Every more or less educated Hungarian is acquainted 
with at least Hamlet and Julius Caesar, and Hamlet or A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream stocked among the books on their shelves by peasants in out-of- 
the-way villages on the Great Hungarian Plain are by no means.an unusual 
sight. 

In the meantime a Shakespearean idiom has emerged that is specifically 
Hungarian, moulded by the foremost classical poets of Hungary, who 
emulated each other in translating the tragedies and comedies. It is thus only 
aatural that this country should have built up a distinguished record of 
Shakespearean productions. I don’t believe a week has passed during the last 
LOO to 120 years without a Hungarian performance of some Shakespearean 
play. In the process, however, we have come to look upon Shakespeare 
at once as our own and as a herald bringing tidings from a distant land. 
We have come to look upon the author as almost a compatriot, and upon 
Ais oeuvre as a national asset; but York and Lancaster, the Scottish thanes 
of Macbeth, and the country squires of Twelfth Night have never been Hun- 
yarian historical reminiscences. 
= It may not be surprising, therefore, that a Hungarian man of letters, 
who happens also to be professor of the history of drama-at the Budapest 
Academy of Dramatic Art, when he sets foot on English soil for the first 
rime in his life, should have the feeling that he is on a visit to Shake- 
speareland and should spend his time in search of Shakespeare’s traces 
it the theatre, in memories, as well as in everyday life. 


* 


I owe a debt of gratitude to the British Council for the hospitable 
eadiness with which arrangements were made to enable me to see as many 
hings as possible during my brief stay. On the whole, I can say that 
m none of my trips abroad have I come across such plentiful evidence of 
sordiality and courtesy. After all, I was travelling as a private individual, 
ny curiosity was a personal one—the curiosity of a Hungarian writer to 
ake a look at England. I had at best been expecting nothing more 
han that no red tape would prevent my curiosity from being satis- 
ied. As it turned out, not only were there no obstacles placed and no 
estrictions imposed to curb my interest—on the contrary, the Legation 
yf our People’s Republic in London and the British authorities almost 
ied with each other in their eagerness to enable this private individual 
© see whatever he wanted to see and meet whomever he wanted to meet. 
“or instance, for my ttip to Stratford, the British Council procured the 
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theatre tickets, and the Hungarian Legation provided me with a car 
(Skimped as I was for money, this was the only way for me to visit as many) 
places and to see as many things as I actually managed to.) 4 
An account of my visit ought, of course, to begin with my trip to Shake 
speare’s birthplace. Chronologically, that trip took place at a later date 
but logically it was the point of departure. It may be that Shakespear 
was indeed born in that cottage; at any rate, he must have been born some 
where near, and if not in that dwelling, then in some other very much lild 
- it. The house where a man was born does not explain anything. No on 
who has seen the house where Petdfi was born will have a better under 
standing of his works for that fact. Devoutness of a different sort attache 
to such personal memories. The feeling that overcomes you at a place lik 
this is reminiscent of the reverential atmosphere of cemeteries—a sensatiot 
of intimate relationship with what in a bodily quality is a thing of th 
past. While visiting birth places one should reflect, in remembering ; 
genius like Shakespeare, that the really important thing is not corporea 
existence but that which they have left to posterity. | 
Stratford is a charming little town, but it added less to my experienc 
of Shakespeare than I had originally expected. To be sure, I wa 
sensible of an evocative lyricism when I visited the house where he wa 
born, even more so as I looked for a moment upon the grey waves of th 
Avon, which he too had gazed at, first with youthful, then with agin 
eyes. But, after all, Stratford-on-Avon is the place only of his birth an 
death; the scene of his creative activity was London. To top it all, as i 
was winter, there was no Shakespeare play running at the Shakespear 
Memorial Theatre; at this time of the year, the Stratford company wer 
away in London, performing at the Aldwych. Their place had been take 
by an opera company, and this was how I happened, on the banks o 
the Avon, again to see Humperdinck’s fairy-tale opera Hansel und Grete 
which I had seen as a small schoolboy when my parents first took me t 
the opera. 
One day later, I arrived in Birmingham. The general effect of the pic 
ture this city presents is altogether different from that of either Londo 
or the beautiful little English towns that remind one of stage setting 
Of all the places I saw in England, it is Birmingham that most resembl 
the typical continental city. But does it boast a library! And, in th: 
library, what a Shakespeare collection! It was for the sake of that collectio 
that I had made the trip to Birmingham, They had been expecting us 
the library. The library people were very nice and accommodating; the 
showed us the precious pieces of the collection, which are kept in safe 
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What I had hitherto only read about or seen photographs of, I was now 
holding in my hands: the famous First Folio and the other early editions 
of Shakespeare as well as the pirated editions that appeared during the 
author’s lifetime, but without his knowledge. Yes, there, in the midst 
of all those earliest editions and at the sight of the oldest engraved portrait 
(a reproduction of which hangs above my desk at home), amid those thou- 
sands of documents and various editions that lined the walls, I had that 
feeling of “numen adest” at least as strongly as in the much-touted tourist 
attraction of the Stratford house. One of the major sources of income of 
that beautiful little town of Stratford-on-Avon is the fact that, four hundred 
years ago, a man was born there who was to tower high above mankind. 
But the Birmingham collection is no tourist attraction; tourists hardly 
ever visit it, and those who do are not the sort to send picture-postcards | 
to far-away friends to make them envy the sender for visiting such 
a famous spot. Visitors to this place come here to admire the Renaissance 
books, in the quiet peace of the library, to leaf through the editions of 
Plutarch and the ancient English chronicles which Shakespeare read and 
from. which he derived his subjects. For me, that old English chronicle 
did add something to the atmosphere of the Histories. Emotionally, the 
English Renaissance version of Plutarch brought me another step nearer 
to Coriolanus; and that engraving above my desk has gained in significance 
for me now that I have seen its original in Birmingham. 

_ However, this was merely a side-trip, a two-day excursion that took 
me via Oxford to Stratford and, after a stopover at the very charming 
and rather expensive) little Stratford hotel, on to Birmingham and from 
there back to London. If my aim in these recollections of my visit 
‘which are by no means intended as travel notes) were not to give an ac- 
count of my theatrical experiences in England, I should have to dwell 
on the sights of Oxford, the gothic rapture of the ancient buildings which 
sent me, as I roamed the wet streets, into a well-nigh visionary day-dream 
of the professors of old who, six or seven centuries ago, layed the foundations 
of modern scientific thinking in this beautiful town. I was seized with a 
desire to put aside all urgent business for a while and to take up my quarters 
in an upstairs room of one of those centuries-old gothic houses, there to 
write a novel about those learned scholars of yore—Duns Scotus, Roger 
Bacon, William Occam—who began to lead the human mind out of the 
Middle Ages. ‘ 
- But if you have more urgent matters to attend to, you cannot withdraw 
nto Oxford houses for months to write historical novels about long-dead 
English scholars. All the same, Duns Scotus and Roger Bacon have bene 
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coming back to me ever since—they came along with me on the train to 
Budapest. At the least, I should like to write a short essay on the Oxford 
scholastics whose historic role lay in a salutary destruction of scholasti- 
cism itself. 

Oxford is, howerer, beside the point. My concern is with Stukepoa 


and the British theatre. 
Living experience caught me with its full impact at a place where I 
had never anticipated it. At the Tower. q 


When I visited the Tower I had no thoughts of theatre or drama. I was 
attracted by the medieval building. (As a young man I studied Medieval 
History, a good number of my novels are set in the Middle Ages, so my 
attachment to Romanesque and Gothic architecture is easy to understand.) 
Having been a bit of a swot in my youth, I had picked up quite a lot about 
early English history and, before my departure from Budapest, had done 
some thumbing through the English centuries. Over the years, I had 
written a few things—mostly radio plays—about Englishmen of bygone 
times. So I now went in search of the traces of my own characters. | 
I found them, most forcibly perhaps, up there on the first floor of the 
White Tower in that austere Norman chapel. But when I came to the 
Bloody Tower—gone from my mind were the early Plantagenets and the 
next thing I knew I was standing right in the middle of the Histories. 

All at once it became clear to me that he who has never yet crossed. the 
threshold of the Tower could hardly be expected to stage Shakespeare 
authoritatively. Why, stage-managers in Hungary, whenever they intenc¢ 
to direct plays on rural life, will previously go down to a village. Or else 
they will study factory life on the spot before staging plays set ir 
industrial environments. How then could anyone stage Shakespeare whc 
has never visited the scene of the events? For this forbidding pile providec 
the chief source of ‘local colour’ for the Histories. This is the scene of thi 
‘public-life side’ of Shakespeare’s plays. And the other side? That o! 
private life? : 

_ I saw that side, too, a few days later—at Windsor. Not in the fascinating 
gothic castle, which is, I am sure, haunted after dusk. (If I was a spook 
I should prefer the battlemented parapets of Windsor Castle to all els 
as my haunting-ground.) No, not there. That castle is actually a supple 
ment to the Tower (only much more beautiful), and it, too provides ; 
setting for the ‘public life’ of the Histories. As for the ‘private life, 
I found it in the streets of Windsor, among those age-old little houses 
outside 500-year-old inns and in the windows of shops, ancient almos 
past believing. This is the setting not only of The Merry Wives of Windsor 
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of Falstaff’s adventures; this is also the place where Sir Toby and Sir 
Andrew live, however much the bill assures us that the scene of Twelfth 
Night is in Illyria. Malvolio too is no Illyrian puritan, but English in 
flesh and blood, a Windsor man, no doubt. At an ancient pub, I saw 
several local citizens seated over tankards of the black and bitter English 
beer. True, they wore modern clothes, yet I clearly recognized among them 
Sir Toby and Sir Andrew. The table display of beer-mugs was broken only 
in one place where an unfriendly-looking man was brooding over a glass 
of pineapple juice. He must have been Malvolio. 

Now there was nothing for it but to go to the theatre and see how 
Shakespeare was acted in his native country. I had already got my ticket 
to the Aldwych; but before I went, I had a chance to take a look at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum’s theatrical collection. 

Tt would be an exaggeration to say that the few brief hours I spent brows- 
ing among those endless shelves afforded me anything in the nature of 
an over-all picture of the past and present of British stagecraft. As I could 
not have run through all that material in years, I soon picked out Shake- 
speare. Mr. Nash obviously approved of my choice and enthusiastically 
showed me sketches of stage-settings from many different periods. Now, 
this again was something all stage-managers and scenery designers who 
intend to have a goat Shakespeare ought to look through. Not to copy them, 
but so that they may learn from them and derive from them an inspiration 
to create new, original artistic productions. I feel my theatrical vision has 
been enriched since I looked through Charles Kean’s colourful stage-settings 
for The Tempest and Henry V. It was with difficulty that I tore myself away 
from all there was still to be seen, for Mr. Nash, with the enthusiasm 
of the professional, had gone out of his way to show everything to a col- 
league from a distant country. Gradually, I lost all consciousness of my 
poor English. I could now rely less and less on my excellent young inter- 
preter, who despite a perfect command of both English and Hungarian, 
could not speak—theatricalese. So I found, all of a sudden, that I could 
explain many things better in English than if I had my interpreter translate 
what I wanted to say. It was at that museum more than anywhere else 
that I got rid of the speech-shyness which, in the presence of English 
people, will always tie the tongue of any foreigner whose English has 
been learnt from books, and mostly from books of poetry to boot. It was. 
long after hours, and the museum was now empty of visitors, but as Mr. 
Nash still urged me to go on looking at what was of interest to me, we 
finally left the museum, which had long closed, late at night by a side door. 

I had therefore seen a big slice of Shakespeare’s world in natural scenery, 
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sights, and documents, when I at last went to see the Stratford Company’ 
performance of Twelfth Night at the Aldwych Theatre. i 

I believe I saw enough at that single performance to be satisfied tha’ 
Peter Hall, the young director, who, of course, is also known in Buda= 
pest, is indeed in the top flight. The carefully thought-out and consistently 
applied vision of a dominant personality could be felt in the sets, in the 
acting and team work, in elocution, stagecraft, and lighting alike. 

Suddenly, the same English language, which had sounded so frustratingly 
foreign to me so far, became reassuringly and fascinatingly comprehensible, 
Not only because I knew the play and knew who was going to say what, 
but also because it was a long time since I had last heard such beautiful 
delivery on the stage. These Stratford people do not declaim, even less 
do they scan; but they do unmistakably speak verse, and not for a singlé 
moment do they fall out of the iambic beat of the verse. That verse delivery 
drew forth a swelling flow of such magnificent melody from the language, 
that I could have gone on listening to it for hours after the performance 
was over. 

It was an excellent performance that proceeded at a lively pace; changes 
of scene took seconds—the succeeding stage-settings appeared as an exqui- 
sitely coloured picture-book of Renaissance England. Not the world of the 
Tower or of Windsor Castle but that of the Windsor streets and Strat- 
ford country houses. At Sir Toby and Sir Andrew’s revelry scene, I again 
saw a vision of the ancient inn at Windsor where I had noted latter-day 
descendants of these Englishmen of old, sitting at their dark-brown beer. 

I very much regretted that I could not meet Peter Hall after the perform- 
ance, since he was not in London just then. But even while talking with the 
two actresses I could feel distinctly that exciting enthusiasm which fills 
the company as a whole in their endeavour to recreate on the stage the 
world of Shakespeare. They had recently been to Moscow, where they 
scored a great success. Miss Tutin made a sensible suggestion. She said 
it would be a good idea if a theatre such as ours, which had been groomed 
ona great Shakespearean tradition, and the British Theatre, which had grown 
out of the original Shakespearean tradition, became acquainted with each 
other. Why, indeed, does our National Theatre company not visit Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and why do not their Stratford colleagues come to Budapest? 
In this particular case the language barrier should really be of no impor- 
tance—Shakespeare actors and Shakespeare enthusiasts will understand 
Shakespeare’s plays,.no matter what language they are performed in, 

_ Another idea, moreover, occurred to me while I was telling them about 
the great variety of plays by English authors, classical and modern, that 
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Flungarian audiences can see at the Hungarian theatres. Why cannot 
British audiences see Hungarian plays? Would it not be a good thing if 
ane of our few classical dramas were produced in the interpretation of this 
excellent company? Why not, indeed? A new English version has 
ecently been completed of The Tragedy of Man. The translation is the work 
of Mr. J. C. W. Horne, the erudite director of the Library of the British 
Museum, who has a talent for versification ‘and happens to have a good 
-ommand of Hungarian.* It is to be hoped that his translation will be pub- 
ished shortly, People who have read it say it is a good translation. It would 
de interesting to listen to an English-language performance of the scene 
of the fair between the Tower and the Thames. This desire was parti- 
ularly keen as I stood on the embankment between the Tower and the 
‘iver, near Tower Bridge, where that scene is laid. There Adam spoke 
english, having stood on the peak of the White Tower and hence listened to 
he song of life surging to and fro below — 


Ever roars life’s boundless ocean 
With each wave new worlds arise, 
Downward sinks one mighty billow, 
Mounts another to the skies. 

Now thy fear the man shall perish 
By the many crushed and slain, 
Now thou fearest lest a million 
Die that one may live and reign. 


* 


When expectations long entertained ultimately attain fulfilment, the 
ulfilment generally brings disappointment. This Shakespeare production 
ought me no disappointment. There, as throughout my visit to Britain, 
received more than I had expected. I had gone to England in search of 
hakespeareland and it was Shakespeareland that I found, in the Tower 
s in the streets of Windsor, at ancient English inns as on the English 
tage. é 

The converse of a disappointment, a pleasant surprise was, however, 
ccasioned me when I saw My Fair Lady, the musical version of G. B. Shaw’s 
yomalion, at the Drury Lane Theatre. When I learned that this comedy—a 
omparatively mild one for Shaw—had been readapted and made into a 


* See his translations of several Jézsef Attila poems on p. 5—13 of this issue. Zi 
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sort of “musical,” I was annoyed and wondered what end this could serve 
Nevertheless, I finally did go to see the comedy which has for years beer 
playing to packed houses. And soon I was compelled to admit that my 
preconceived judgment had been a prejudice. This comedy is indeed suite 
to being rewritten into a refreshing operetta that pokes fun at English 
ways. (I saw a “real” musical, too, and one with a libretto written in genuin 
cockney at that, which even some English people could only half agus 
This kind of “real” musical attempts further to develop the genre o 
Brecht’s Beggar’s Opera. One might perhaps call this ill-defined genre 
musical satire upon society. But My Fair Lady does not belong here, it i 
an operetta notwithstanding the fact that it has a libretto that makes sense. 

When, in the brief space of a few days, one has seen, in succession, : 
Shakespearean play, an opera (which elicited rather mixed feelings), a1 
operetta (of which I had expected nothing, but which unexpectedly delighte: 
me), and a hard-hitting musical satire laid in a society peopled by murderer 
and tarts and written in slang—then, although these theatrical experience 
are not at all similar, they do give an idea of the richly coloured spectrun 
of the various styles of the British theatre. Unfortunately, I had no oppor 
tunity to go to the Mermaid Theatre, that experimental workshop o 
young actors and actresses, though especially the young people had spoke: 
most enthusiastically about this Thames-side theatre, with its primitiv 
equipment. And I had no opportunity to go to several dozen other theatre 
either. Yet I would very much have liked to visit the newly built theatre a 
Coventry, whose young Hungarian-born stage-manager, Gyérgy Kisfalvy 
a former pupil of mine, was just then staging Macbeth, Yet when you hay 
only three weeks in which to see as much as possible, to meet as man 
people, and knock about London as much as possible—even that little i 
a lot. But perhaps more than anything else those three weeks served t 
excite my curiosity. I had always longed to visit England. Now I long t 
revisit it. 


Peo SHDOCT OR. 
AT LAKE BALATON IN 1814 
by 
GABOR LIPTAK 


At the beginning of the 19th century, ‘in the period of romanticism, Hungary appeared 
in the literature of the West as a colourful land of exoticism. This view was well founded 
in history. The country had for a long time been the theatre of the Turkish wars and had 
thus in many respects lagged a century and a half behind European development. The ro- 
mance of its landscapes and the colourful life of the people offered attractive experiences 
to the travel-loving British. 

A superficial visitor did not, in fact, see much more than the romantic trappings, but 
those who delved more deeply into the realities of Hungarian life discovered traces of harder 
struggles and greater undertakings. One of these thorough and objective British travellers, 
Richard Bright, indicated in his travelogues that one of the very important centres of Hun- 
yatian life—at that time there was as yet no real capital city—was the Lake Balaton region. 

Contemporary Hungarian public opinion was also interested in the British traveller’s 
900k, for its author was the representative of a country which in those times, with its more 
advanced social order and economic life, focussed on itself the attention of progressive- 
minded people. 

Richard Bright was a scientist of international renown. His investigations into the 
sidney ailment now called Bright’s disease after him, and his other scientific achievements 
sarned him great fame. He was presented with a host of decorations for his merits in the 
jeld of medicine. He was elected Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians and of the 
Royal Society, awarded the Monthyon medal of the Institut de France and granted the 
itle of “Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty Queen Victoria.” 

His visit to Hungary took place during a European tour on which he set out in 1814. 
t followed visits to Holland, Belgium, Germany and Austria, on his way back from the 
Congress of Vienna. The book about his journeyings appeared in Edinburgh and London 
n 1818, and its full title is “Travels from Vienna through Lower Hungary, with Some Re- 
narks on the State of Vienna during the Congress in the Year 1814.” 
~ He undertook two longish journeys in Hungary. The main stops during the first were 
3elmecbdnya and Buda, while the scene of the second was Transdanubia, and in particular 
<eszthely, at the western end of Lake Balaton. For us, this latter is the most interesting and 
mportant part of his travelogue, for at Keszthely he met Count Gyérgy Festetics, who at 
hat time, with his progressive ideas and the important reforms he put forward, was one 
f the outstanding pioneers of the Reform Age; which gradually unfolded at the beginning 
f the roth century and aimed at the gradual transformation of the feudal structure of 
he country. ae 
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4 
Bright stayed at Keszthely as a guest of Count Festetics. He was therefore able oa 
at close quarters the court of an important pioneer of the Hungarian Reform Age, wh S 
estates encompassed entire provinces, and the profound economic and cultural reforms whi 
he carried out. It was in the interest of his economic reforms that Festetics organized the 
“Georgicon,” the first specialized school of agriculture on the Continent, and persuad: 
the best contemporary farming expert of Hungary, Janos Nagyvathy, to head it. His wi 
and realistic policies enabled him to remain a pillar and guardian of the reform policies o 
the Hungarian nobility, even at a time when the sterile absolutism of Emperor Franci 
nipped nearly every movement for progress in the bud. It was to secure an organized forum 
for the encouragement of Hungarian language and letters that he arranged, with the help 
of the best poets, literary men, and scientists of Transdanubia and of other regions, for the 
Helicon festivals to be held at Keszthely. Bright gives a vivid and interesting account of 


all these endeavours. | 
* 

: 

On the day after his arrival at the castle of Keszthely, Bright, who had been entrusted 


to two professors and the prefect, began his inspection of the sights of Keszthely. He took 
the opportunity to give a brief review of the work of Festetics: | 


“This nobleman lives constantly at Keszthely, where he has a fine 
library of nearly 15,000 volumes, chiefly collected by his father. From 
this source of amusement and instruction, he has drawn deeply and suc- 
cessfully, during the hours unoccupied by the more active employment: 
of improving his estates, and superintending the princely agricultural 
school, which he has here established. To this institution he has devoted 
great attention and large sums of money, and it is deservedly an object 
upon which he prides himself. Here, then, lies the attraction which has 
drawn so many learned men to the spot.” 


Bright next gave a detailed description of the Georgicon: 


“The object of this institution for promoting the theory and practice 
of agriculture, is to form useful and well-instructed officers and account- 
-ants for the management of estates, from young men of a superior class, 
and common workmen and overseers of particular branches, from the son: 
of the peasantry; and likewise to allow those who possess farm-lands an 
opportunity of obtaining such knowledge as may enable them to improve 
the agricultural interests of the country. Hence, the students of. the 
Georgicon are divided into the pensioners of the Graf, and the independent 
scholars... The independent scholars are either sent by their patrons, 
their lords, or their parents, or come of their own accord through a desire 
to educate themselves as farmers or officers. The school of the Georgicon i: 
divided into different sections. 
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“Firstly: The general school for the theory of agriculture, and the sciences 

onnected with it. Secondly: A school for instruction in the knowledge 
f law, so far as it is connected with agriculture, and the relation subsist- 
ng between the lord and the peasant. Thirdly: The popular school of 
griculture for the peasant. Fourthly: A school for instruction in all 
ranches of knowledge relating to the forest and chase. Fifthly: The 
chool for training of horses and the riding-school. Sixthly: The school 
or girls, intended to form useful housekeepers.” 


_ The author then gave a detailed account of the curriculum of the school, the subjects 
% the various branches and the distribution of the material to be studied over the year. 
his was followed by a description of the experimental farm that had been allotted to the 
sudents of the Georgicon from the Count’s estate, and of its equipment and arrangement. 


“The gardens are: kitchen-garden, nursery, plum-garden, orchard of 
arious fruits, and mulberry-garden for the silkworms. The ground in 
hese three last, except just round the roots of the trees, is cultivated for 
istructing the students in nature, and in the modes of raising the various 
inds of food for cattle. There is likewise a nursery for forest-trees, in 
hich are cultivated, for the sake of teaching forest-economy, all native 
fees and shrubs, and such foreign species as thrive in the climate, and 
sem fitted for the forest, particularly many from North America, which 
fe in a most flourishing condition; a vineyard of three joch; a newly 
lanted forest of chestnut and other fruit trees, together with a mountain 
asture of six joch; a forest for timber, of 250 joch; and arable land, in 
je cultivation of which the common three year agriculture is relinquished, 
ad the succession of crops, after the Norfolk system with such variations 
; seem fitted to the condition of the people and the state of the country, 
“introduced. Near the farm-house, thirty acres are set apart for lucern 
ad other artificial food, as turnips, ruta baga, and different species of 
ibbage, and also for valuable plants used in trade, as flax, hemp, poppy, 


ffron, tobacco, mustard, rape, and sunflower.” 


After his account of the livestock, system of work, and administration of the Georgicon, 
ight wrote a few interesting passages on the large Hungarian estates of the time. 


“An Englishman can form but little idea of the complicated machinery 
‘any estate, which requires so much care to furnish it with the necessary 
ficers. But in considering a Hungarian property, we must figure to 
wselyes a landed proprietor, possessing ten, twenty, or forty estates, 
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distributed in different parts of the kingdom, reckoning his acres by hun 
dreds of thousands, and the peasants upon his estates by numbers almo 
as great; and remember, that all this extent of land is cultivated, not b 
farmers, but by his own stewards and officers, who have not only to t 
care of the agricultural management of the land, but to direct, to a certa 
extent, the administration of justice amongst the people: and we mus 
farther bear in mind, that perhaps one-third of this extensive territ rt 
consists of the deepest forests, affording a retreat and shelter, not on 
to beasts of prey, but to many lawless and desperate characters, who ofte 
defy, for a great length of time, the vigilance of the police,—we shall th 
have some faint conception of the situation and duties of a He 
Magnat.” 


x 


A particularly interesting chapter of Bright’s book, entitled “Jus Gladii,” tells of th 
prisons of the landlord of Keszthely. Shortly before he had left home, an “up-do-date 
prison had been set up in his native city, Bristol, for debtors and common felons. This pri 
on was said to correspond to the spirit of the law and the requirements of health, and 
was with this approach and under the influence of the philanthropic movements of his ag 
that he examined the prisons both in Germany and in Hungary. 


“The place chosen for the confinement of prisoners is usually close adjoir 
ing, or forming a part of the dwelling of the lord; and as they are general] 
employed in labour, the traveller seldom approaches the house of a Hur 
garian noble, who possesses the Jus Gladii, without being shocked by th 
clanking of chains, and the exhibition of these objects of misery loade 
with irons, The prison itself is never concealed from the curiosity ¢ 
strangers; I should almost say that it is considered a boast,—a kind « 
badge of the power which the lord possesses. 

“One of the best I saw at Keszthely. It forms an insignificant part ¢ 
a large low building, immediately opposite to the entrance of the castl 
in which are the residences of several inferior officers of the estate. Und 
the guidance of the keeper of the prison I-entered by a door well barre 
and bolted. Instantly seventeen figures, all in the long Hungarian cloal 
rose from the ground on which they were sitting. Besides themselves, tl 
room, which was not above twelve feet square, presented not one objec 
no table, bed or chair. It was ventilated and lighted by several small grate 
windows, high up in the side of the walls. . 

_ “The prisoners-were most of them young men; some had been ‘trie 
others had not, and some had been confined seven or eight years. The 
crimes were very different, but no difference was made in the mode « 


. 
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treating them, excepting as to the number of lashes they were to receive 
at stated times, or the number of years they were to be imprisoned. Such 
was their residence during the day-time, when they did not go out to 
work. We next proceeded to the dungeon in which they are confined 
during the night, the jailor taking the precaution to disguise unpleasant 
smells, by carrying a fumigating pot before us. 

“On opening an inner door, we entered a small room, in the corner of 
which lay two women on beds of straw. In the middle of the floor was an 
iron grate. This being opened by my guide, he descended first, by means 
of a ladder, with a lamp in his hand, by the light of which I perceived that 
we were in a small antechamber, or cell, from which a door opened into 
the dungeon, the usual sleeping-place of all the male prisoners. It was 
a small oblong vaulted cave, in which the only furniture was two straw 
mattrasses. A few ragged articles of dress lay near the place where each 
Prisoner was accustomed to rest upon the naked floor. In one corner of 
the room was a large strong chain, and at about a foot and a half from the 
sround, round the whole vault, were rings let into the wall. The prisoners 
at night having laid themselves upon the ground, the chain is put through 
the irons which confine the ankles of three of them, and is passed into a 
‘ing in the wall, it is then attached to three more, and is passed through 
1 second ring, and continues in this way till the complete circuit of the 
‘oom is made. The ends of the chain are fastened together by a padlock, 
sy which the whole is firmly secured. It was painful to reflect, that in this 
tate some of these wretches had already passed their nights during seven 

- 
rears. 


And this was the best prison which the British traveller to Hungary had seen. It is terrify- 
ng to think of an age in which even one of the most progressively-minded peers considered 
uch conditions to be natural. 


While prisoners suffered under medieval conditions in the landlord’s jail, life was gay 
n the Georgicon, one of the interesting events being recorded thus by the British scientist: 


“We next walked together again to the Georgicon, to see the various 
lrawings, surveys, and plans made by the pensioners, and thence in the 
ursery of forest trees. We here stopped in conversation before an amphi- 
heatre of turf, surrounded by trees, which the Graf informed me was 
ntended for pastoral exhibitions. But at this moment, hearing a dudel- 
ack strike up, he exclaimed: ‘Here is the very thing: now you may see 
that kind of exhibition I mean!’ 
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~ “Presently, about a dozen Iads, dressed in their Hungarian leather 
jackets and pantaloons, with boots and large fur caps, came marching 0 
each side towards the terrace. They were the boys of the Graf’s fores 
school, and with them came the piper. Each had a large stick in his han¢ 
and they immediately began a national dance, in which they sometim 
moved in a circle, sometimes flourished their sticks triumphantly in t 
air, threw them upon the ground, then picked them up again; struck th 
boots with their open hands; clapped their heels together, making a lor 
clattering noise; then came towards the middle, with their sticks acro 
or pointed in varied directions, and maintained a succession of spirit 
manoeuvres. At length the different exertions, which often became vet 


a 


violent, being at an end, the actors retired as they had entered, to th 
sound of the rustic pipes.” a 


Bright’s interests were manifold. He wrote with equal enthusiasm of his hypothes 
about the formation of the hills of the Tapolca basin, of the rotation of crops in the scho 
at Keszthely, of the multitude of flowers in the district, of the studfarms of the landlord | 
Keszthely, and of the first ship on the Balaton, 


“From the farm we drove past a Roman encampment on our way t 
the lake, where we found a boat with six rowers in Venetian costum 
waiting to convey us on board the vessel which the Graf calls his frigat 
being by far the largest, and, indeed, almost the only vessel with sai 
upon this fresh water sea. It is a large sloop, and is sometimes employe 
for excursions of pleasure, and sometimes as a vessel of burden, to brin 
salt from the farther end of the lake. The flatness of its bottom is not we 
calculated for sailing, but this construction is absolutely necessary 0 
account of the shallowness of the water. The usual navigation, if it mz 
be so called, upon this lake, is in a clumsy species of canoe, made frot 
a single tree, and seldom fitted to contain more than one person. The: 
are called, on account of their insecurity, seel trinker, that is soul swallower 
yet the fishermen often venture to cross the water in them at its wide: 
parts. 


_ 


: He inspected the baths at Hévfz in the company of Dr. Gerrard, the count’s fami 
‘doctor. 


“I was put under the guidance of Dr. Gerrard, the family-physiciar 
a man of extensive learning, and acquainted with no less than eleven lar 
guages, to visit the warm-baths in the neighbourhood, which are at 
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distance of about two miles, near the-source of the river Héviz. As a 
bathing place, it is little worthy of mention, and is evidently fitted up 
by the Graf only for the lower class of people, who come there during the 
summer, and find a surgeon on the spot ready to administer their favourite 
remedy of scarification or cupping. The only dwelling is a miserable house, 
converted into an inn during the summer, and affording very mean accom- 
modation. As a hotspring, however, it is curious, from the quantity of 
heated sulphurous water which it discharges in the middle of a low and 
marshy plain, in which it has formed a pond. This covers a space of not 
much less than two acres, and the water which runs from it, turns in its 
course two or three mills. I cannot speak exactly to its temperature, but 
it is very considerable, even in the canal by which it discharges itself. 
The water emits a strong sulphurous vapour, and is of a bluish colour. 
The Nymphaea alba was in fine bloom, and a multitude of a species of 
cyptinus were playing about, appearing greatly to enjoy the warmth of 
the water.” 


Of the carboniferous springs in the Balaton district he wrote: 


“The mineral springs which occur in all parts of Hungary form a lead- 
ing feature of the natural history of the country. They are particularly 
numerous in the northern districts... the most celebrated are those of 
Bartfeld, Neulublau, Szalatnya, and Fiired, which is on the banks of the 
Balaton Lake, and is one of the most frequented places of this kind in 
Hungary, and the waters are likewise sent in every direction through the 


kingdom.” 


Bright was untiring. He visited the hospital at Keszthely, inspected the farm for the 
hatching and breeding of land turtles, part of which had been fenced off as a snail farm, 
and he found that his host was better informed about the political situation in Britain than 
he. One morning he set out to look at a herd of wild boar and other sights and again set 
down a startlingly precise picture of the parts of the forests, the felling sequence, the various 
trees, and the whole business of forestry. There is also a fine description of the beauty of 
the vast forests of Keszthely: 


“We had to pass through a thick part of the forest before we reached 
the residence of the forest-master, which is most superbly situated. It 
is on an elevation at the edge of a small park stocked with deer, the park 
being nothing more than a space cleared on a declivity within the forest, 
which surrounds it in all directions, clothing most beautifully the sides 
and summits of the neighbouring hills, whose tops are embellished by 


a 
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the castles of Rezi and Tatika, both of which are connected with histor 
cal recollections in the mind of the Hungarian.” 


This is followed by the description of one of the most exotic sights of Keszthely: 

4 
“,.in about an hour, we saw the herd of wild boars feeding amongst 
hee trees. It must be confessed that these animals have lost a little of theis 
natural ferocity, by being accustomed to come together every night at a 
certain place, where their young are kept, to be fed; besides which, two 
keepers are constantly with them as they rove in the forest. On the approach 
of strangers, however, they fly, and in their form, colour, and even habits, 
still preserve the character of the true wild breed, from which they are 
descended without any intermixture. I am told the flesh has all the peculiar 
flavour of the boar quite undomesticated.” : 


At the end of his stay in the Balaton region, the count sent him as far as Csdktornya in 
his carriage, and the British traveller spent yet another beautiful day at the estate of the 
Festeticses at Szentmiklés. It was from here that he continued his long and arduous journey, 
the diary of which is to this day remarkable and instructive reading. 


LAJOS HATVANY 
1880—1961 


by 
LASZLO BOKA 


e was a disquiet man,” said a professor of him at the Belvdros 

Coffee-house.— “Yes, a most disquieting man,” nodded another. 

Both men were getting on in years, somewhere between fifty and © 

sixty; they spoke of Lajos Hatvany as if they had been talking 
about an intractable pupil. They had just learned that the writer, Lajos 
Hatvany, a Kossuth-prize winner and retired university professor, a member 
of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, the Hungarian Pen Club, and the 
Hungarian Writers’ Association, had passed away at the age of eighty-one. 
I doubt whether a finer funeral oration has ever been uttered on the death 
of a man of his age than the words of the two distinguished professors who 
might well have been his sons. I doubt whether any higher tribute can be 
paid to a writer and a scholar than to call him a disquiet and a disquieting 
man. 

His biography displays the paradox pattern of a system of antinomies, 
for he adopted positions diametrically removed from his points of depar- 
ture. It will suffice to recall the person of his father, his first master, and 
the career he chose for himself. 

_ His father belonged to the fortune-founding businessmen of the nine- 
teenth century and was a leading personality in the belated development 
of Hungarian capitalism. At Nagysurany, Hatvan, Sarvar, and Oroszka, he 
founded and successfully developed sugar factories which were able, even 
within the Hapsburg Monarchy, to supersede Austrian sugar on the Hun- 
garian market. He furthermore established a brewery, a tannic acid works, 
and several flour-mills; to ensure the cooperation and safeguard the interests 
of the then developing Hungarian monopolies, he founded the National 
Federation of Hungarian Industrialists, of which he became the first chair- 
man. Francis Joseph I raised him to the status of nobility and later 
conferred the title of baron on him. This was the atmosphere in which 
Lajos Hatvany grew up to become one of the spiritual leaders of the 
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bourgeois radical movement, one of the precursors and main protagonist 
of the Hungarian October revolution in 1918, a persecuted exile durin; 
Horthy’s rule, an imprisoned revolutionary, a link between the prog 
ressive bourgeoisie and the Hungarian labour movement, who fled fror 
a Hungary whose ruling classes docilely followed Hitler’s bidding, 

find refuge in Great Britain, whence he came home to become an honoure 
author in socialist Hungary. 

His first master, Professor PAl Gyulai, was the most eminent represen 
tative of conservative academic criticism at the turn of the century. 
highly gifted, marvellous stylist, endowed with a strong vein for criticis 
adopted an attitude in Hungarian literary life which was as though 
British critic at the opening of the present century had insisted on Britis! 
poets writing in the style of Burns, and novelists in the style of Dickens an 
Thackeray. The young Hatvany was his disciple, and it was from unde 
the wings of P4l Gyulai that he set out on the road that led to his becomin; 
a founder of the Nyugat (West), a progressive Hungarian literary magazin 
which opposed everything that smacked of conservatism and academism 
the patron of every progressive literary movement and writer, a comrade-in 
_ arms of Endre Ady and Attila Jozsef, the greatest revolutionary poets o 
twentieth century Hungary, as well as a brilliant champion of moder 
Hungarian criticism. 

Lajos Hatvany studied classical philology; his dissertation (on Pliny th 
Letterwriter) reveals him as an eminent scholar of antiquity, and he spen 
his youthful years among the literary relics of the Greek and Roman past 
Later, however, this young scholar of classical antiquity devoted all hi 
scientific activities to the literature of the nineteenth and twentieth cen 
turies, giving preference to the poets and writers who brought some deci 
sively new feature into literature, and studying the geniuses who displaye 
not the slightest tendency to conform to Horace’s aurea mediocritas. Thes 
were indeed men who did not freeze into cold classics even after thei 
deaths. 

Thus his life came to span the road from the citadel of capitalism t 
the fundaments of revolution, leading him from conservative academism t 
the ‘revolution in literature and from classical antiquity to the seethin, 
present. : . at , 

_Crass contradictions such as these are liable to provoke irritation an 
induce the spectator to contemplate with suspicion anyone capable o 
covering such enormous distances and to regard his course not as progress 
but rather as a capricious series of undisciplined digressions. Hatvany’ 
life, which embraces such immense distances, fascinates by its utter lack o 
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the slightest suspicion in this respect. As befits his career, he can be cha- 
tacterized only by a seemingly paradox statement: this great mutineer 
was a touchingly loyal spirit. Intellectual weathercocks are easily turned 
by contradictions; truly revolutionary spirits deserve esteem because they 
have to overcome their past and themselves for the sake of the turn they 
take under the impelling magnetism of truth. Hatvany’s writings bear 
witness to this inner struggle and this loyalty. 

Under the title of Urak és emberek (Gentlemen and Men) he began to writea 
great composite novel, of which only the first volume was published, in 
1927, entitled Zsiga a csalddban (Bondy Jnr). In this work he intended to 
set up a monument to the fortune-founding fathers. In fact, the first volume 
shows that Hatvany intended to write and could have written the intimate 
story of the development of Hungarian capitalism. His book is still attract- 
ive reading, owing partly to the ruthlessly critical sincerity with which 
he depicts the process of acquiring wealth, partly to his capacity for showing 
the crude strength of that cold, unfriendly world, its inner problems and 
sufferings, as well as its human lyricism. Since he is known to have derived 
the material of his book mainly from the history of his own family, we 
can fully esteem the inner struggle in which he broke with a past that had 
been the lot of his grandfather, his father, and in the last analysis, also 
his own. To be truthful without indiscretion, to criticize without inhu- 
‘manity, to search for truth without disrupting emotional ties—these traits 
require literary integrity and human decency. al 

After the death of his old master, Pél Gyulai, he published his reminis- 
cences under the title Cyulai Pal estéje (Declining Years of Pl Gyulat), 1909. 
At that time Hatvany was already a participant in the militant group of the 
rebirth of Hungarian literature, a leader of the battle to gain recognition 
for Ady’s poetry, whose name had come to be a stumbling-block in the 
eyes of Pal Gyulai’s fellow academicians. These reminiscences were free of 
the superior tones of a young man denying his master; they expressed 
gratitude and affectionate devotion, reflecting the delightful intimacy of 
observation. The book abounds in the faithfully preserved memories of 
conversations, carefully recorded words presented in an animated framework 
giving a tenderly humorous picture of Gyulai’s original playful spirit, the 
aging master’s obstinacy and touching forgetfulness. The perusal of this 
tiny volume is accompanied by an excitement akin to that felt when reading 
Boswell’s book on Dr, Johnson. (It was by no means fortuitous that, when 
the new, 1959 edition of the book was published forty years after its first 
appearance, it was snapped up in no time bya public for whom the life and 
work of Gyulai are merely facts to be learned in the history of literature.) 
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Hatvany’s biographer, on the other hand, may well muse reverently ovet 
this book, imagining the while how much Hatvany must have cherished his 
master and how hard it must have been for him to break away from him. 
How faithful a spirit his must have been, to set up so affectionate a remem- 
brance to his memory, notwithstanding their estrangement. | 

Hatvany studied classical philology in Germany. A brilliant career as 
a scholar lay open before the highly gifted, wealthy young man, with his 
distinguished ties. The dignified German professors were greatly dismayed 
when, instead of a pithy treatise, their pupil presented to them a pamphlet 
of 120 pages entitled Die Wissenschaft des Nicht Wissenswerten. Ein Kollegienheft 
von Ludwig Hatvany (The Science of Worthless Knowledge. A College Note- 
book by Louis Hatvany). This was the title of the book published in 1908; 
with the vivacity of diary-like records it showed how the young undergraduate 
had come to be disillusioned in a science that by soulless philologizing 
extinguished all the human glamour of the antique world from the magnif- 
icent childhood of mankind. The critics of the time noted only his merciless 
satire in ridiculing his masters and their methods. Today we are moved 
by Hatvany’s bold exposure, by the frank, youthful anguish, the elemental 
anger of disenchantment, the painful irony of disappointment that emanate 
from this book. Were it not sacrilege we should like to say: the young 
Hamlet, who always and everywhere searched for the aim of existence, may 
well have been such a student before returning home. Yesterday this book 
was but a pamphlet; now it creates the impression of a lyrical novel in 
which a young soul wrestles with his studies like a disillusioned lover 
whose eyes are opened to the worthlessness of his beloved. 

This was how Hatvany fought his inner battle with his class origins, 
his master and his scientific ideals—inexorable even towards himself and with 
an unswerving fidelity to truth. 

This was how Hatvany became the disquiet and disquieting spirit that 
we knew to the day of his death. It was this mentality that allowed him 
to become not only a foremost critic of progressive Hungarian literature, 
but also a leader of the radical bourgeois intelligentsia that fought for the 
political demands of the ruthlessly crushed Hungarian bourgeois revolution 
of 1848-1849 and for a radical bourgeois democracy which would have 
striven honestly to solve the minority problems of Hungary and been ready 
to recognize the socialist labour movement as an ally. It stands to reason 
that in the World War unleashed in 1914, Hatvany followed the lead of 
Mihaly Karolyi, who endeavoured to bring about a cancellation of the 
German alliance and fought for the earliest possible conclusion of peace, 
turning against the policy of Istv4n Tisza, who was fully subservient to 
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the Hapsburgs and adopted an approach to the affairs of the country that 
was dictated by the league between the landowners and great capitalists. 
Thus, in 1918, Hatvany was naturally among those who precipitated the 
outbreak of the bourgeois revolution, and he became one of the founders 
of the independent Hungarian Republic and emigrated in 1919 shortly 
before the imminent victory of the counter-revolution. We do not wish here 
to deal with Hatvany’s political career. What has been said has been indis- 
pensable to the elucidation of two circumstances. If we look back upon recent 
history, we cannot agree with every one of his political moves. However, we 
are fully in agreement with the political integrity with which he fought his 
battles and assumed every consequence of his actions; twice in his lifetime 
he became a homeless outcast, yet neither considerations of personal safety 
nor those of saving his fortune ever induced him to compromise with his 
political opponents when they were in power. 

It must, moreover, be pointed out that amidst the whirl of political 
struggles Hatvany always remained a writer. He was not only one of those 
who directed events, but he also became their faithful chronicler. In his 
articles and diary notes he described the lights and shadows of these battles 
with the uncompromising objectivity that is the true writer’s own. These 
strange documents and chronicles contain more than praise of the glorious 
days ; they also give an account of the setbacks and painful failures in which 
he was a participant. I was told by a young historian—aghast at such self- 
effacing frankness—that the evaluation of Hatvany’s work has been con- 
siderably facilitated for posterity by his evident lack of reserve in recording 
his own role. For a true writer looks at a mirror as though he were looking 
out of a window through which he sees himself as a part of social reality. 

This devout reverence for reality was also his guide in his career as a critic 
and a historian of literature. The man for whom he waged the most ardent 
battles, Endre Ady, was not only one of the greatest Hungarian poets of 
the century, but also one of the most far-sighted intellects, who was aware of 
his own significance and possessed a striking, commanding personality. 
Hatvany, who not only fought selfless battles for Ady with the leaders of 
official conservative literary policy but also acted as a patron to the poet 
who was weighed down by disease and chequered fortunes, naturally wished 
to influence Ady’s development, as did every other noteworthy critic. Ady, 
however, could not be influenced, declining to accept any guidance, and 
indeed he several times came to oppose Hatvany. Today it appears remark- 
able that in the course of their arguments Hatvany—though candidly 
declaring his views—never attempted to force them upon Ady, and that 
at the time of their most violent controversies he continued to act as the 
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faithfully solicitous patron, who often subordinated even the peace of his 
family life to the service of Ady’s genius. It is especially noteworthy that 
Hatvany—with a philologist’s objectivity—put the most intimate memories 
of their relationship, even their private correspondence, at the disposal of 
literary research in a moving book entitled Ady a kortarsak kozt (Ady Among 
His Contemporaries), 1928. Here he most frequently found that Ady had 
been right; he refrained from attempting to justify his own arguments as 
against the deceased poet, writing instead such observations as: “T unfort 1 
nately committed a grievous error, together with most of my fellow "i wa 
But this is no excuse... Lack of appreciation of Ady, even by his friends, w 
a matter of inevitable fate, the sad but eternal lot of genius.” This love 
of justice cannot be explained by the personal fascination exercised by 
one great poet. Hatvany’s studies on Ady’s significant contemporaries also 
have a background of many inner debates and deep resentments; the essays 
nevertheless manifest but one passion—a fervent love of talent. 

Only a minor part of Hatvany’s political writings has been published 
_in volume form; of his literary studies very modest selections were made 
in his lifetime. The incessant struggles of his two periods in emigration 
did not permit him carefully to compile his works, for he was unable even 
to complete many of them. When he returned from England at last, he 
was sixty-seven-years old; as with the legendary knight, his body was 
covered with wounds beneath the shining armour—he was suffering from 
serious heart disease. We were afraid that waning years would not permit 
him to complete his unfinished works. Hatvany himself knew that he must 
husband his resources, and he did so. He gave up the plan of finishing his 
series of novels, of going in for political writing as actively as before, and 
scattered his ideas and projects abroad with lavish generosity among his 
young followers, leaving to them the joy of realization. He concentrated 
all his remaining strength on the scheme to which he attached the greatest 
importance: the summing up of his Pet6fi researches. 

From his early youth Lajos Hatvany had studied the poetry of SAndor 
Pet6fi. Petéfi was a human and poetical synthesis of the nineteenth century, 
and in his verse revolutionary romanticism combined with classical realism, 
popular simplicity with urban differentiation, profound patriotism with the 
ideal of international freedom, passionate participation in public life 
with the most ardent love lyrics. And what were poetical vision and brilliant 
artistic form in his lyrical poetry became heroic feats and a tragic example 
in his life. Petéfi was a leading personality of the Hungarian revolutior 
of 1848 and fell in one of the greatest battles of the War of Independence 


in 1840, to be buried ina still undiscovered common grave. Artistic sincerity 
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nd an awareness of the truths of life merged tn his personality. All his 
ife Hatvany collected memories of Petéfi. He went to every place where 
etofi had been, spoke and listened to everyone who remembered Petéfi 
imself; with unparalleled philological care and efficiency he gathered 
et 6fi’s words and every memento of his life from personal records, archives, 
nd the contemporary press. This work he carried on even while fighting 
n the political arena and—twice in his life—when he had to flee from his 
ountry he took with him his Petéfi documents and not his own valuables. 
The fruit of his research work was published by the Hungarian Academy 
f Sciences between 1955 and 1957 on nearly three-thousand pages in five 
ulky volumes under the title fey élt Petéfi (Thus Lived Petéf). This vast 
york not only traces Petéfi’s life from day to day, but is also a scholar’s 
ommentary and a passionate polemic. At every step Hatvany throws 
ght on the inner harmony between Petdéfi’s life and his work, and 
spudiates all erroneous interpretations, forgeries and distortions. This 
ork, the crowning achievement of Hatvany’s life, is marked by the writer’s 
sconstructive imagination, the scholar’s philological conscientiousness and 
ne critic’s formidable polemic power. Hatvany’s book was received with 
eep-felt gratitude by Hungarian scholars, but the wide masses of the 
sading public have also evinced lively interest. The first edition was 
lanned to meet the demand of scholars; a new edition will have to be 
sued to cope with the demand put forward by would-be readers. It is 
Jost appropriate that it should have been this, among all his works, 
vat has achieved such popularity, for it is a veritable symbol of Hatvany’s 
yal and revolutionary spirit, of his loyalty to revolutionary tradition. 
These modest lines cannot aspire to even a brief summary of his rich 
ad varied work. Not only because this life-work is as yet an uninventoried 
easure, but also because his living memory is too near to allow us to 
yeak of it without unmanly emotion. Nevertheless, it is on a personal note 
jat we have to part from him. Hatvany had a quality of which his works 
ford but a poor reflection. This scholarly writer was a charming conversa- 
onist. He was a past master at witty, clever, animated conversation, like 
1¢ heroes of the revolutionary drawing-rooms of the eighteenth century; 
is invariably noteworthy discourse glittered with humour, trony and anec- 
Stes. Thomas Mann listened to him, spellbound; we, the younger genera- 
on, never ceased to seek an explanation for the secret of such inexhaustible 
it. Attila Jozsef, the poet, successor to Petéfi and Ady, applied to him 
florace’s attribute of dulce loquens. We are now beginning to divine his secret. 
Words fade away, but the shining light of his intellect, the boundless 


urage of his honest heart remain with us. 
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HOMAGE TO LAJOS HATVAN Y* 
by 
MIKSA FENYO 


eS 


t is of Lajos Hatvany, the Hungarian author and outstandin 
critic who died last month, that I would like to say a few word 
of appreciation and farewell. I do not know whether what I ar 
about to say will strike a chord of harmony with the speeche 

that the representatives of Hungary’s intellectual life delivered at hom 
by his coffin with, I am certain, sincere emotion and warm recognitio 
of his significance for literature. Nevertheless, I would like you to believ 
that my words are true ones and that they express sincere mourning 

Why, dear listeners, must I stress this? It was in the winter of 194 
that we last shook hands with one another. It was a farewell evening 
arranged by a close mutual friend. Hatvany was at the hub of the conver 
sation, with his accustomed exuberance, witty, amusing, considering 1 
more or less natural that everyone else who was present listened only t 
what he had to say. 

He spoke of the People’s Democracy, of its significance and perspective: 
in whose light—he told us—all that we felt to be questionable or ba 
faded into insignificance. “You,” he said to me, “have become bogge 
down in the past, because it gave you 24 hours of ministerial office. Th: 
same night I watched from the entrance to the Astoria Hotel, to see ho 
the future of promise, for which I and my friends had fought, was about t 
become the present.”** This was the burden of his words and it gave hit 
visible enjoyment to witness my confusion and my silence. He was nx 
particularly interested to find out whether there was anything behind th: 


* This homage was transmitted by the Paris Radio in its Hungarian broadcast. The Author is 
resident of New York. See also “Our Contributors” on p. 205. 
** In 1918 the National Council resided in the Budapest Astoria Hotel. It was here that t 


bourgeois revolution was proclaimed. M. Fenyé became, for a short time, a member of the ne 
government. , 
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silence, or what that something was. He came out on top, for he had 
always been an excellent debater and what I most envied was that poor 
Gizi Bajor, who was also present, hung on his words with wide-eyed 
attention and that it looked as though her winning smile betokened approval 
of his words. 

Our ways parted. I must admit that this was not. the first time they 
had. How did it all happen? There was a time, during the first years of 
the century, when our interest in literature had brought us close to one 
another. We were enviably young and it was of the greatest importance 
for us to decide who had been right in the argument between Kélcsey 
and Berzsenyi. We both sought each other’s company, and this was, 
from the very first, more than a mere acquaintanceship. Lajos Hatvany 
liked to read and criticize my writings in the “Figyelé” (Observer), and 
[ evinced great interest in his study of Pliny the Letterwriter which, if I am 
correct, was his dissertation for a degree at Berlin University, where he was 
an esteemed pupil of Wilamowitz-Méllendorf, the eminent professor of 
classical philology. That is, if my memory does not deceive me. The 
people at home will be able to decide for certain. But I do remember 
clearly that even that essay on Pliny was more than a mere exercise in 
linguistics or an excursion along the well-trodden paths of philology. 
[t really did, in the literal sense, convey a love of thought and of thinking. 

With this essay he bade farewell to philology, next to turn his experi- 
ences and his scholarship against philology in an excellently written work, 
entitled “Die Wissenschaft des Nicht Wissenswerten” (The Science of 
Worthless Knowledge). He was influenced a little by Nietzsche, but his 
conception was an independent one and his style individual. This was 
a rebellious book, and he sent me a copy with a warmly worded dedication. 
- Lajos Hatvany was a highly educated young man. The child of rich 
parents, he had the opportunity to learn languages, buy books, travel, 
and make friends. For the latter, he had a special gift which he exercised 
with great enjoyment. As far as his fortune was concerned, I always had 
a feeling that Hatvany would have been able to acquire all the requisites 
of valuable literary scholarship even if he had not been rich. 

- Our intimate friendship was fortified under the aegis of Pl Gyulai. 
Hatvany had rallied to the great master with sincere devotion and had 
become a veritable companion to him in his work, upon whom the sene- 
scent author—as I know from personal experience—looked with tenderness 
and hope. Hatvany wrote an excellent portrait of his mastet—perhaps 
the best of his writings—entitled “Declining Years of Pal Gyulai.” This 
appeared in the Nyugat (West) Library, which we edited together, while 
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Iwasa welcome contributor to P4l Gyulai’s highly respected Budapesti Szemi 
(Budapest Review). oe 

I shall not go into further detail. We became friends. The spirit o 
Endre Ady was present at the very outset and througbout the developmen 
of this friendship. Ady’s first volume of poetry, Uj Versek (Ney 
Poems) appeared in 1906. It was the first in the sense that this was th 
volume that truly revealed the genius of Ady. We both wrote enthusias 
tically of this event. Hatvany was somewhat more reserved, for he ha 
learned from Gyulai that praise should always be moderate. This wa 
how it came about that he applied the epithet “pretty” to one of Ady’ 
lovely poems—a fact he was to regret throughout his life. His criticism 
however, appositely pointed out how much promise of developmen 
the Hungarian language held and that the new poet would erase the con 
cept of the inexpressible from our vocabularies. | 

Lajos Hatvany played an important part in launching Nyugat (West) 
However much Osvdt and I had set our hearts on publishing this period 
ical, I hardly believe we could have managed without the financial hel} 
of Lajos Hatvany. He sided with our cause purely by reason of his liter 
ary bent. He believed—and Ady’s example strengthened him in hi 
belief—that the Hungarian nation could give birth to authors who wouk 
set Hungarian literature on a par with Western literature. 

Nyugat was launched upon new waters under the banner of Ady 
and for Hatvany there could be no more inspiring banner. What mad 
him break with Nyugat a few years later it would be futile for me t 
discuss. It is painful for me to recall that this affair also brought abou 
a break in the friendship we had entertained for one another. But it dic 
not imply a break in his relations with Ady. Despite numerous trials 
the friendship lasted till Ady’s death, and beyond it to his own grave 

In my memoirs about Nyugat, which could hardly have reache 
Hatvany, I have this to say on the subject: “If we were seriously to seel 
who is most entitled to be spoken of as a banner over the cause of Ady 
there is no doubt that we must underline the name of Lajos Hatvany 
and it is only of incidental importance to discuss whether his friend 
ship with Endre Ady was speckless or not. It is of incidental importance 
whether Ady in a caustic mood happened to pass an unfriendly remark abou 
him, or whether it was with sincere conviction that he called him hi 
friend, towards whom he could not express his sentiments as he woul: 
wish, for everyone would be convinced that they were addressed to a patron 
All this does not alter the fact that in Ady’s relationship to his friends 
the most important réle was that played by Hatvany.” 
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| Indeed, I find it somewhat hard to understand how, knowing the cir- 
cumstances of Ady’s life, his letters, or even his paradox statements, anyone 
could venture to cast doubt upon the fact. But if a classical witness is 
needed to substantiate it, then here am I. 

_ Hatvany served the Kérolyi Revolution with conviction. I believe this was 
when he really became involved in politics. He brought with him his 
gifts, the lack of discipline which accompanied his rebellious inclinations, 
and also his prestige, which was considerable by then, due also to his daily 
paper. He did not seek either rank or office for himself there. For him, 
the power of the pen was the highest rank. 

Then, after the cause of the Revolution had fallen, Lajos Hatvany 
emigrated. He did so reluctantly. The years of emigration were hard for 
him to bear. He took a vehement part in every public campaign that 
was launched against the Horthy regime, but at the same time felt bitter 
over the Peace of Trianon and registered that feeling in an interesting book, 
Das verwundete Land (The Wounded Country). However, he felt great 
contempt for all those who stayed at home, especially the men of the 
spirit, in the first place Babits, Kosztol4nyi, Schépflin, and to some 
extent myself. The “to some extent” is indicative of a special form of 
contempt. It is interesting to note that in an article written toward the 
eve of his life he heaved a sigh of regret, saying that he felt a pang of con- 
science because—due to inhibitions that are humanly understandable, but 
nevertheless unpardonable—he had failed since the autumn of 1919 to 
discharge his debt as a critic towards the writings of Babits, Méricz, Kosz- 
tolanyi and Karinthy, which had since become great social values. 

His longing for his country led him home. For him, this meant prison. 
And after ten months’ prison, his wings were clipped. It may well be that 
this shackling of his pen facilitated his second emigration for him. Wotan 
had thrust his spear into the earth of Hungary’s Western border 
and had seen to it that the greater part of the Hungarian politicians file 
past that spear, in bareheaded obeisance. Hatvany once more bade his 
books farewell and betook himself to Paris and London. Or rather, I ought 
to say, to the Bibliothéque. Nationale and the British Museum, for the 
path of the emigrants of intellectual life lies through libraries. — 

In 1945, after the Nazis had been driven out, he went home. He crossed 
the Hungarian frontier with head erect. He felt that he had now found 
his true homeland. He felt he had entered on soil where all that he had 
sown throughout his life could now thrive and blossom. Whether this 
was what he actually felt, I do not know, for I am not endowed with the 
faculty of thought-reading. Since, however, Hatvany was not inclined to 
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histrionics, we must believe him that he truly felt the new homeland t 
‘be his own, or at least much more so than the one that had jailed him 
silenced him, and forced him to emigrate. a 

It was not without a tinge of melancholy that an intimate friend of hi 
youth and I decided here, in emigration, when we heard the news of hi: 
death, how great a satisfaction and a fulfilment it must have been for hin 
to receive all that the last fifteen years gave him, He became a university 
ptofessor whom the young were eager to hear, because he had something 
to say to them. The official world awarded him decorations and saw t 
it that he could devote himself to literature, without having financia 
worries. And most important of all, he did not have to work for the drawe 
of his writing desk. All that he wrote, several volumes of essays, two volume 
on Ady, and a truly authoritative work of five volumes on Sandor Petéf 
were published and read. He could now say, together with the old Schopen 
hauer, that the Nile had reached the sea. Only half a year ago, publi 
life in Hungary celebrated the eightieth anniversary of his birth, and, a 
far as I know, men of all ranks and stations took part in these celebrations 
I read Hatvany’s festive speech, and I was deeply moved. I had the feelin 
that I ought to have taken part myself and greeted him in the name o 
Nyugat. 

He ended one of his statements by saying, “I have never been happie 
than now and during the last fleeting years of my life, for this is th 
period when my work has been appreciated. The years of democracy gav 
me an opportunity to engage undisturbed in profound work, and it wa 
only now that I was given true recognition, I thus feel richly rewardec 
for my life.” . 

Thus spoke Hatvany. These, it is obvious, were words uttered at th 
threshold of death. At such times people are frank. He disproved the Greel 
thinker who said that no one is happy before his death. Lajos Hatvam 
was a happy man, and let me state, though I am by no means competen 
and do so strongly at odds with myself, that he deserved his happiness 
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THE NEW HUNGARIAN ‘COMPLETE HOMER’ 


As in so many other countries, Homer 
found his first interpreters in Hungary in 
the period of the Renaissance. The first 
in Hungarian literature to attempt a 
translation of Homer was Janus Pannonius 
(1434—1472), the most gifted cultivator of 
the Latin-language humanist poetry that 
flourished in the court (and largely on the 
personal encouragement) of the great Hun- 
garian Renaissance ruler Matthias I. Panno- 
nius translated into Latin the scene of 
Diomed’s meeting with Glaukos, from the 
Sixth Canto of the Iliad. After this, three 
centuries were to pass before the first attempt 
was continued. But those three centuries 
were by no means fruitless or unproductive 
as far as knowledge of Homer and his 
interpretation was concerned, Familiarity 
with Homeric poetry and its incorporation 
in Hungarian learning was achieved far more 
by means of Hungarian epic poems which, 
from the sixteenth century onward, told 
the history of the Trojan war in verse, 
than by means of the Latin translations 
done after Pannonius’ time. In accordance 
with contemporary usage, these poems were, 
at best, but paraphrases of parts of the 
Homeric text. At the time the demand had 


not yet arisen for ‘faithfulness either in 


form or in content, and poets aimed at 
nothing more than to produce enjoyable 
Hungarian verse with the aid of Homer — 
ro the extent, that is, that the respective 


poets had the ability—or the intention—to 
draw on that aid. 

The other means by whieh Hungarian 
letters in those centuries approached Homer 
was the introduction into Hungarian poetry 
of the metrical forms of ancient Greek verse. 
Hungarian poets realized at a very early 
stage that the metrical versification of ancient 
prosody—a versification based on the length 
of syllables—is by no means alien to the 
phonetic laws of the Hungarian language. 
For the practice of metrical versification to 
be adopted, it was necessary in Hungarian 
poetry to clarify the length of syllables. 
This was accomplished in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, in a manner that 
was not in the least dissonant to the Hun- 
garian ear, so that by the end of the eight- 
eenth century, Greek and Roman. metrical 
versification had become domesticated in 
Hungarian poetry in a way that perfectly 
corresponded to the ancient practice, and 
not, as was usual in other European lan- 
guages, by substituting accented for long 
syllables. Thus, by the end of the eighteenth 
century, Hungarian poetry had more com- 
pletely assimilated the technique of ancient 
versification, in full accord with its own 
ancient principles, than has been possible 
in the case of any other modern literature. 


From that time on, there was hardly a 


Hungarian classic poet who did not occasion- 
ally apply ancient metrical forms and thus 
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contribute towards the development of 
the technique of Hungarian metrical poetry. 

The first known Hungarian-language ex- 
ample of metrical (as distinct from accen- 
tual) versification dates from 1521. Thus, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, when 
the struggle for the modern principles of 
the translators’ art and the movement for 
the revival of Hungarian literature made a 
Hungarian translation of Homer once more 
an urgent task, readers, who from their 
national literature were familiar with the 
subjects of the Homeric epics and had 
come to appreciate them, and poets who 
practised the technique of Homeric versifi- 
cation in their. national poetry, were equally 
prepared for the production of a Hungarian 
version of Homer in metric verse. The 
first Hungarian version—in hexameters!—of 
‘a Homeric passage of some length was 
published in 1789. This was followed, 
during the next century and a half, by 
numerous translations of passages from, and 
five complete versions of, both epics, includ- 
ing three metrically accurate versions of the 
Iliad and two of the Odyssey. 


The publication of the first, hexamet- 
tic, attempt brought no decision ina dispute 
which raged between two schools of trans- 
lators. One school believed in adopting the 
metre of the original for the translation, 
whereas the other asserted that no translation 
would havea standing in Hungarian literature 
unless it was done in a suitable modern 
metrical form. In vain had Hungarian classic 
poets perfected the application in Hungarian 
poetry of ancient metrical structures, and in 
vain had growing numbers of people famil- 
iarized themselves with the music of the 
original Homeric verse. The other school 
had within its ranks translators with greater 
poetic gifts, and also found support in 
classical philology, which emerged and gained 
ground in the second half of the nineteenth 
century—thus, the ~ advocates of the 
theory of an “adequate national metrical 
form” could invoke such authorities as 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. The controversy 
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could not be decided on a merely theoreti: 
plane. Nor was it settled until recent year: 
when a Hungarian poet-translator, almos 
rendering all theoretical speculations supet 
fluous, resolved the dispute by an achieve 
ment which is unique in modern worl 
literature, a metrically accurate translatio 
of the full Homeric corpus based on com 
pletely new principles. ; 

Gé4bor Devecseri, the translator respon 
sible for the new, complete Hungaria 
Homer, was born in 1917, in Budapest 
For a young man he had already had - 
long record of creative activity before thi 
latest accomplishment. At the age of twenty 
he belonged to the vanguard of the younge 
generation of Hungarian poets; he absorbe 
all the teachings of the great poets a 
modern European literature, above all of th 
English poets, and by the artistry of hi 
language he soon attracted the attention a 
critics and readers. A change in his poeti 
career came when he enrolled in Budape: 
University, where he studied classical phile 
logy and in 1941 took a doctor’s degree i 
Greek philology with a thesis entitle 
“Artistic Consciousness in Kallimachos’ Pe 
etry.” He had realized already during hi 
university years that the direction of hi 
poetic talent and the result of his scholarl 
studies might open a new field of activit 
for him. He was twenty-one when he bega 
work on his first larger translation of ancier 
poetry, and within a few months complete 
what was the first—metrically accurate- 
Hungarian version of the full corpus ¢ 
Catullus’ work, This was followed in rapi 
succession by other attempts, each mot 
ambitious than the last, in the course ¢ 
which his attention turned gradually fror 
Latin authors to the Greeks. Apart fror 
two dramas of Plautus, he translated Kall 
machos’ hymns as a supplement to hi 
doctoral dissertation. It was while searchin 
for the ancient antecedents of this school c 
poetry that he made a full translation « 
the Homeric hymns, giving Hungaria 
readers, in the meantime, a taste of Plato 
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ind Herodotus’ prose. Just as for their 
mncient audiences, the Homeric hymns 
were for Devecseri merely an introduction—a 
wooimion—to the Homeric epics. However, 
great works are never created from literary 
xperience alone. The Homeric hymns might 
jever have become an introduction for him 
© Homer’s other works, had he not been 
werwhelmed, while translating them, by 
he horrors of World War Il. “The 
Idyssey, the adventures and ordeals of Ulysses 
eturning home from the siege of Troy, 
vere always with me during my own Odys- 
ey,” the translator wrote in a later retro- 
pect upon that period. Immediately after 
he end of the war, he set to work on his 
tanslation, and, in 1947, published the 
lew version of the Odyssey, two editions 
f which were soon out of print. 

Literary critics hailed Devecseri’s render- 
ng as an outstanding achievement of Hun- 
arian literary translation. From the first, 
le himself looked upon his translation as 
he actual beginning—not the completion— 
f his work. From now on, he would work 
mereasingly, both at polishing his version 
if the Odyssey, and at the Iliad, to which his 
york on the Odyssey had automatically led 
lim. While engaged in his translations of 
he two great epics, he explored fresh regions 
f ancient literature, and these literary rambl- 
ngs have yielded such monuments as the 
ew Hungarian versions of Aischylos’ Ores- 
sia, Sophokles’ Electra, Euripides’ Iphigenia 
n Aulis, Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, and of the 
areek lyric poets. But these translations 
ever diverted his attention from the great 
ask which he put above all others. His 
ersion of the Iliad appeared, for the first 
ime, in 1953, but, as in the case of the 
\dyssey, he felt that this first edition only 
epresented a preparatory stage; the hardest 
art of the work was yet to be done. 
\ joint—completely tevised—edition of the 
liad and the Odyssey was published in 1958, 
nd eighteen thousand copies of the book 
rere sold ina few months’ time. The follow- 


ag years were devoted to further polishing 
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up of the 1958 version of the two 
epics, to a revision of his earlier trans- 
lations of the Homeric hymns in the 
light of the experiences gained in trans- 
lating the two epics, and to translations 
of other parts of the Homeric corpus— 
The Battle of the Frogs and Mice, the epigram- 
mes, fragments of the epic cycle, and 
“Homer’s and Hesiod’s Emulation.” The 
fruit of this labour is a “ Complete Homer” * 
in one volume which has now been published 
in eight thousand copies. 


If the new volume meant nothing more 
than conquering Homer for the literature 
of a modern national language, it would 
be no insignificant achievement. But the 
new Hungarian “Homer” is much more 
than that. To say that this is the first 
complete Homeric corpus ever to be pub- 
lished in the interpretation of one and the 
same poet, who has in his translation pre- 
served the metre of the original, is to give but 
little of its real significance. Far more impor- 
tant than this ‘record making’ consideration 
are—even for people who cannot read Hun- 
garian—those principles of translation which 
Devecseri came to recognize by stages in the 
course of his work and which he has now 
consistently observed in his recent Hun- 
garian version of the ‘Complete Homer.”’ 

These principles are all centred round 
the formula of “the indissoluble unity of 
the greatest message and the most minute 
elements of verse.” This formula sounds 
fairly simple and obvious; it acquires real 
meaning when discovered by one whose 
learning renders him capable of plumbing 
the depths of the greatest message, and 
whose poetical qualities enable him fully 
to implement it in his translations. That 
he meets the first requirement Devecsert 
has amply shown in his lectures on ancient 


* ¢Fomérosz’’—Ili4sz, Odiisszeia, Homé- 
roszi kéltemények [**Homer’”’—The Iliad, The 
Odyssey and Homeric Poems]. [Translated by} 
Gdbor Devecseri. Budapest, 1960, Magyar Heli- 
kon. 1001 p. |Helikon Klasszikusok| [Helicon 
Classics. ] 
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metrics delivered at Budapest University 
and, recently, in a selection of essays on 
Greco-Roman poetry published under the 
title “Workshop and Magic,” * in some of 
which he attempts to draw several lessons—of 
interest to translators of all nations—from 
his translation of Homer. As for the second 
condition, he was aided here by a circum- 
stance beyond his control, namely that the 
Hungarian language is peculiarly adapted— 
second, perhaps, only to ancient Greek—to 
_ rendering the ancient hexameter in its origi- 
nal tonality and form, and that this ancient 
hexameter—as the result of the long-standing 
traditions of Hungarian literature, and when 
used by a true master—fits harmoniously into 
the consonance of the many instruments of 
contemporary Hungarian poetry. 

This circumstance gave Devecseri the 
possibility of going beyond the mere task of 
rendering the hexameter in Hungarian and 
of successfully attempting to give back the 
very ring of the Homeric hexameter. One 
step in this direction was research and 
analysis, supported by extensive study of 
the voluminous literature on the subject, 
in an attempt to penetrate deeply into the 
poetical characteristics of the Homeric 
hexameter. The other step was Devecseri’s 
experience as a poet and literary translator, 
in the course of which he had polished his 
poetic talent into an instrument capable of 
perfectly reproducing, almost without limi- 
tations, any ancient metrical verse. Hun- 
garian translations of the lyric metres of the 
Greek lyric poets, of Catullus and Horace; of 
the Plautian cantica and diverbia, whose rich 
musical quality is rarely caught by the 
modern ear; of the flowing, melodious 
choruses of Greek tragedies; and of the 
multi-coloured rhythm of Greek prose—all 
served to prepare the translator for a 
task whose grandeur and intense, though 
exhausting pleasure dawned upon him grad- 


* Devecseri, Gabor: Mfihely és vardzs [Work- 
shop and Magic] (Gérég-rémai tanulm4nyok — 
Greco-Roman Essays), Szépirodalmi Kényv- 
kiadé. Budapest, 1960. 323 p. 
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ually as he realized the divergence of con- 
struction and music in the Kallimachian, 
Virgilian, Ovidian and Homeric hexameters. 
This realization at once made him conscious 
of the need to go far beyond metrical 
accuracy, beyond preserving a correspondence 
between the number of syllables and the 
scanning, and to interpret his task of trans- 
lation as that of recreating in Hungarian 
the Homeric hexameter. At this high level 
of artistic and poetic consciousness and 
conscientiousness it became evident that the 
Hungarian Homer would have to be wrought 
in hexameters that should do justice te 
every turn and tone of the original. Accord. 
ingly, the close and markedly dactylic beat 
of the lines; the dactylic formation of th 
fourth foot discovered by Wernicke; th 
combined effect of thought-line division, 
the alliterations; the inner rhymes; the 
consonant endings; and the play upon word: 
and sounds to be found throughout the twe 
epics and providing a rich background music 
as it were, to the text—all these are renderec 
in their Homeric form in the Hungariar 
version. 

The realization that the Homeric messagi 
cannot be reproduced without also reproduc 
ing the Homeric form, that for an accurat 
interpretation of the whole of the Homeri 
epics the translator must not neglect : 
single detail, however small it is and howeve 
unimportant it may seem, has led Devecser 
to a discovery of pioneering importance it 
the history of Homeric translations; namely 
that the true Homer can only be recreate: 
if the translator accurately reproduces th 
repeated lines and half-lines, formulae 
word-groups, doublets, and single words 
While working on his translation, Devecseri 
as he writes in an. essay, realized on eacl 
occasion that in Homer it is not this o 
that word, epithet, or sentence that is relate 
to another, but nearly every word with ever" 
other. It was at this point that the preser 
vation of stereotype words and terms becam 
for him the key to a translation of all th 


‘works of Homer, because “the language o 


Ban 


he Homeric epic is the key to epic prtesen- 
ation.” In the course of this work, 
Which is perhaps unique in the modern 
uistory of poetical translations, Devecseri 
ecognized the “intricate yet translucent and 
lelightfully counterpointed construction” of 
he Homeric verse. To afford his readers 
iccess, so far as this is possible in a trans- 
ation, to Homer himself by completely 
reserving not only the Homeric language 
gut also the Homeric formulae — this, he 
ays, is the poetical and moral duty of the 
tanslator, and not to produce a different 
90em consisting of a conglomeration of the 
tanslator’s impressions of Homer. For the 
tanslator, however poetically gifted he may 
e, nevertheless belongs to a different age 
ind speaks in different tones. The preser- 
ation of the entire complex of recurring 
ines, formulae and words, the collation— 
vord for word—of the thirty thousand lines 
f the text from this point of view, de- 
nanded an effort whose magnitude can be 
ropetly appreciated only by scholars thor- 
ughly acquainted with the Greek original, 
t, let us say, by students of E. Schmidt’s 
-arallel-Homer, but whose result is enjoyed— 
imawares—by every reader of Devecseri’s 
ersion. 

After the genetic unity of form and 
ontent had been realized, the need to 
reserve the original metre was no longer 
t issue. And it is natural that the same 
nquestioning humility towards the original 
ext has also shown the way to a solution 
f every problem encountered in the inter- 
retation of the content. “The translator,” 
Yevecseri writes on this point, “should have 
onfidence in the poet whom he is translat- 
ag. He should not trust his own capacities 
etter... Let him not ‘improve’ on Homer, 
nd let him not believe that he is slumbering 
ight there where the latter (the translator) 
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should wake up.” By meeting this require- 
ment on a high poetic level, Devecseri has 
resolved the much-discussed and forcibly 
maintained “either-or” contradiction in most 
modern literatures between ‘scholarly’ and 
‘artistic’ translation. 

Herein lies the significance of Devecseri’s 
Hungarian version of Homer. The enrich- 
ment of poetic expression is a continuous 
process in the literature of every nation. 
The intrinsic peculiarities of the various 
languages, of course, offer different possibili- 
ties for metrical versification. Thus, unlike 
Hungarian, most other European languages 
are compelled to substitute stress for length 
of syllable, with the result that the Homeric 
interplay between logical and musical stres- 
ses is lost. But the aim can be nothing less 
than to encompass the entire Homer, includ- 
ing metre and music and the construction 
of sentences and lines. Devecseri sums up 
the conclusion he himself thinks the trans- 
lators of other nations can draw from his 
work in these words: “The task that faces 
translators of Homer of every nation whose 
language is suited to reproducing the Homeric 
hexameter is, first of all, to render the 
ancient hexameter as accurately as the possi- 
bilities offered by their national language 
permits, and, when that is done, to make 
it a Homeric hexameter.” To further this 
end, translators should make the most of the 
epic—and, in general, poetic—traditions of 
their respective national literature, to the 
extent, that is, that this does not run 
counter to Homeric poesy. By stages, every 
nation’s poetry can approach the original 
music of the Homeric epics; this will not 
merely be a feat of translation but, as in 
the case of the Hungarian Homer, it will 
also result in the enrichment of national 
poetry by new possibilities of expression. 


JAnos Gy6rey SziLAcyi 


HUNGARIAN BOOKS THROUGH THE AGES 


JOZSEF FITZ 

A magyar kinyv térténete 171 1-ig (The History 
of the Hungarian Book up to 1711), Magyar 
Helikon Publishers, 1959 


The rich past of Hungarian book pro- 
duction, which was famed far and wide, 
is for the first time set before the public 
in this work by an outstanding scholar on the 
subject, Jézsef Fitz, who was commissioned 
by the Academy of Sciences to produce a sys- 
tematic history of books in several volumes. 
This, the first of the series, gives careful 
and comprehensive information about the 
first seven centuries in the life of the Hun- 
garian book. The typography of the publi- 
cation is remarkable, in a style worthy of 
the subject, and the whole book—which is 
the work of the Kossuth Printing House 
—can justly be ranked among the most beau- 
tiful publications of the past year. 

The dark centuries of Hungarian history 
did not spare books. Devastation and de- 
struction by Tartar and Turk reduced 
the very best of the codex literature to 
ashes; avarice and negligence led to the 
dispersal to the four corners of the earth 
of manuscript books for which even a Lo- 
renzo de Medici openly envied the re- 
naissance court of King Matthias. Similarly 
heavy losses befell Hungarian incunabula, 
which included some of the earliest exam- 
ples of European book printing. Jézsef 
Fitz’s work takes stock of the compara- 
tively scanty remains, and one of its merits 
is that the reader gets a painful sense of 
the irreparable loss. 

Hungarian book culture—as can be in- 
ferred from those remnants which have 
survived—appears to have been quite ad- 
vanced as early as the 11th century, the 
initial period of the Hungarian kingdom. 
At the time of its founding in 1055, 
the Benedictine Monastery at Tihany 
received five codices as presents from 


brother monasteries in Hungary. At tha 
time the other monastic houses already ha 
large and growing libraries. Bibliographica 
research numbers the stock of the Hungaria 
libraries in the first century of the rule o 
the Arpéd Dynasty at 204 manuscrij 
works. 

The stock of Latin language 
chiefly increased as a result of book - 
ing, which developed into a veri 
traffic within the country. In the mo: 
copying room, the “seriptuarium,” 
copier brothers worked under strict disc 
pline “for reward in heaven.” They co 
not interrupt their work even to slake thei 
thirst, and it might happen that one of ther 
in his great yearning, would note in th 
margin of a Latin codex, in Huge 
“How I could drink!” 

At the end of the 11th century, wis 
the backing of King Kdlm4n—who, be 
cause of his liking for books and the fac 
that he brought writing into fashion, wa 
known as “Bookish Kélm4n” or Kaélmé 
Beauclerc—a new age of books began t 
flower. The first products of this age wet 
legends and statute books. Worth mentior 
ing among the latter is the Admont code: 
which treated the dispositions th: 
Stephen I, the founder of the state, lai 
down for controlling “those possessed ¢ 
the devil and fortune tellers.” Compare 
to the spirit of the age, the punishmen: 
mentioned are mild. Pagan souls “th 
bishop must lead back to reason with th 
whip,” and even those accused of the crim 
of witchcraft were only sentenced to fastir 
and then allowed to go on their way. 

From the time of the kings of the Arpé 
Dynasty who followed after K4lmén, deri 
those two writings which every secondar 
school pupil studies in Hungary. The fir 
is “Cesta Hungarorum,” dealing wit 
everyday matters of the Hungarians. 
was written by the king’s recorder; in tl 
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ustory of literature he is generally referred 
0 as “Anonymus,” but recent research 
aas tevealed that he was probably Master 
eter, king’s recorder to Béla III (1173— 
t196). The second is the “Halotti Beszéd,” 
the “Speech for the Dead,” a codex named 
ifter the scientist Pray who discovered it; 
it is the first connected Hungarian text. 
But the crowning achievement of the codex 
iterature was the “Bécsi Képes Krénika” 
The Vienna Illustrated Chronicle), so 
alled after the place in which it was found 
—or, to give it its official name, the Chron- 
cle of Mark Kalti. This was produced 
n the middle of the 14th century and re- 
ates the history of the Hungarians from 
dungarian pre-history up to the year 13 40. 
The work is decorated by richly coloured 
niniatures. 

The “oldest Hungarian book” is the 

6kai codex which is entirely in the Hun- 
arian language. It was discovered by a 
rammar-school student at Nyitra, Adolf 
threnfeld, who had it thrown at him when 
ie was larking around in the school play- 
round with his fellow students, Later, 
iowever, the book, which is concerned 
vith St. Francis of Assisi, who spoke with 
he birds and befriended the animals, 
ound its way to England. In 1925, the 
entenaty of the birth of the great Hungarian 
yriter Mér Jékai, the Hungarian Parlia- 
vent purchased it from a second-hand 
ookshop in London for the sum of 1,450 
ounds sterling. 
The Buda library of the renaissance rul- 
; King Matthias Corvinus became world 
mous in the 15th Century. His celebrated, 
rtistically decorated “Corvina” codices were 
1 part copied in Buda; the major part, 
owever, was prepared abroad in the world’s 
yost famous codexworkshops, in Rome, 
laples and Bologna. 

Matthias was still a youngster when the 
rst printed book, the Gutenberg bible, 
speared in Europe. Twelve years later a 
rinting press was also working in Buda, 


at of the king’s court. Thus the king’s 
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library, the Bibliotheca Corvina, also be- 
came the first Hungarian centre of printed 
books. The first Hungarian printer, who 
had probably come to Hungary from Italy, 
was Andras Hess. It is worth noting that 
Hess, in printing the “Chronica Hunga- 
rorum” at the Buda Press in 1473, was 
ahead of William Caxton, who introduced 
printing into England with the appearance 
of the “Historie of Troye’”’ in 1474. 

Our first printers were educated men 
who had been through the university, 
and, in more than one instance, holders of 
high church and secular public offices. In 
the period of the Reformation, the print- 
ing presses became “wandering pulpits” 
and leading centres of the national language 
and free thought, fearing nothing and batl- 
ing against persecution and censorship. 

The greatest and most renowned among 
the printers who lived in the 17th century, 
at the time of the Counter-Reformation, 
was Mikldés Misztétfalusi Kis, who in re- 
lation to Hungary was at once a John Bas- 
kerville and a William Morris. He went 
to Holland for his models and then left 
riches and renown there to come back 
home in order to help his small, backward 
country. He had learnt letter-cutting from 
the best Dutch master, because he wanted 
to print anew, in improved form, the first 
Hungarian-language bible, the famous 
Gaspar Kéroli bible. And when, at home in 
Transylvania, they would not take the 
publication seriously and squabbles and 
niggardliness stood in his way, he declared: 
“Though a poor man, I will start this work 
and I will demonstrate that the willing 
devotion of a poor man can achieve more 
than the reluctant endeavour of a whole 
nation.” Miklés Misztétfalusi Kis pub- 
lished the Golden Bible and many other 
beautiful publications in Transylvania, 
but he was deprived of complete victory by 
the spiteful and narrow-minded clergy; he 
fought against them until his early death 
in 1702, put an end to the battle. 

Imre SuRANYI 


ARTS 


HUNGARIAN POSTER ART m 


Some seventy-five years ago a few paint- 
ers, accustomed to exhibiting their works 
in the art galleries of Budapest, took the 
unusual step of carrying their art into the 
street. Like their French colleague, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, they thus laid the foundation 
of a new branch in Hungarian fine arts, 
that of poster design. By a happy chance, 
this new departure in the closing decades 
of the past century coincided with the 
appearance.of a new trend in art, which 
derived its name from another movement, 
the art nouveau of progressive artists 
among the Glaspalast conservatives of 
Munich. This novel style, which won 
followers in numerous countries, also 
brought about a shift towards ornamental- 
ism in Hungarian painting and inspired 
the composition of pictures marked by 
extensive planes and following decorative 
lines. By virtue of these features it came 
to comply with the requirements of poster 
design, enabling it to assert itself in the 
turmoil of the streets, to stand out per- 
spicuously without being blurred, to catch 
the eye from a distance, and to be easily 
understood at a single glance. 

The first Hungarian placards were made 
by such eminent Hungarian artists as 
Jozsef Rippl-Rénai, K4roly Ferenczy, Jénos 
Vaszary and Adolf Fényes, for the purpose 
of advertising their own shows. 

The pictures that three quarters of a 
century ago had moved to the streets 


returned for a few weeks to the shoy 
rooms, in the winter of 1960. They forr 
ed part of an exhibition designed © 
illustrate the history of Hungarian post 
art at the largest art gallery of Budape: 
The yield of seventy-five years, a thousar 
artistic posters were collected for ¢ 
show, which thus came to reflect the hi 
tory and development: of —— po 
design. 

The exhibition aroused lively interes 
and there were over twenty thousand vi: 
tors in the course of a month, (Actuall 
this is not an exceptionally high figure f 
the fine arts’ shows in Budapest; in t 
last few years some exhibitions have drav 
crowds running into hundreds of thousanc 
and long lines queuing up patiently f 
admittance to the Museum of Fine Ai 
on a Sunday morning are not an uncot 
mon sight.) Many now came to meet 6 
friends, whose first acquaintance they h 
made when they were pasted on the wa 
of Budapest houses, on hoardings, or a 
vertisement pillars, 

The show indeed presented the wh 
history, development, and past, as well 
a present-day cross-section, of Hungari 
poster art. The oldest placard to be se 
at the show had been pasted on the walls 
Budapest houses in 1885, the latest v 
produced in 1960. The first posters, wi 
in reality paintings worthy of being fram 
save for containing texts and words 
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POSTER ART 


ategrated elements, and owed their attrac- 
on chiefly to the suggestive impact of 
reat masters. The style they founded devel- 
ped into the independent art of. poster 
esign in terms of the art nouveau trend, 
his style survived longest in advertising 
esign, in other fields of the fine arts it had 
relatively much briefer lease on life. 

- The posters exhibited told the history of 
venty-five years, evoking the memory of 


1omentous cultural events, household words 


1 commercial goods and trade marks, and 


f course, had a resounding success. Strange 
) say, the volume and contents of the 
chibition astonished even art historians and 
itics. So far the latter, too, had failed to 
istinguish clearly the. antecedents’ and 
ots of Hungarian poster design, and to 
cognize the close relation existing in 
very period between the fine arts and 
scorative poster art. When poster art got 
parated from painting and started to 
svelop as an independent branch of art, 
began to follow specific laws of its own; 
ut, as evidenced by the show, it remained 
qual in rank to other branches of fine 
ts—painting and drawing, 

It was not the publicity value of Hun- 
ian posters that the exhibition strove to 
smonstrate, but their artistic worth and 
gnificance in the mirror of development. 
1 an age characterized by a wholesome 
ste, that is, by a normal mass response, 
ere is naturally a close connection be- 
yeen artistic level and publicity value. An 
artistic, vulgar, showy placard may some- 
mes score a fleeting success, arresting at- 
ntion by its blatant, brutal, and-overbear- 
g atmosphere; however, bad taste and 
atticulate turbulence soon lose their 
agnetism, An unharmonious poster leaves 
shind an unpleasant, disturbing impres- 
on. A lasting effect may thus be expected 
ily from an artistic placard. Moreover, 
ly an artistic poster will stand the test 
‘time and, eyen several decades after its 
eation, be found worthy of exhibition. 

The independent art of Hungarian poster 
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design, intended for the street, came to 


fruition at the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, in the years preceding the First 
World War. Its style was determined by 
its function, expressing what it was to 
communicate in terse, succinct, simple and 
comprehensible terms, concentrating its 
principal message into a symbol capable of 
being understood by the masses. 

The art of poster design and placards 
of true artistic value are of salient signifi-. 
cance in the cultural and artistic education 
of the masses, since they belong to a branch 
of art, to a group of artistic works which 
do not wait for interested visitors at an 
artist’s studio or a show-room, but attract 
roving eyes in the street, arrest passers-by, 
draw the man-in-the-street into an inevi- 
table meeting with the fine arts, and offer 
the gteat masses an eased artistic 
experience. _ _ 

Hence, in addition to Pe direct task 
of advertising, posters have a secondary, 
almost unconscious, yet highly important 
mission. They train the eyes of hundreds 
of thousands, who thus ultimately find 
their way to galleries and show-rooms, and 
to conscious artistic experience. 

For the last seventy-five years, the art of 
poster design has followed in the footsteps 


-of political and economic advance; there have 


even been epochs, when it took the lead in 
propagating and promoting progress. How- 
ever, whether it went ahead or followed. 
in the wake of. political and economic devel- 
opment, it has always faithfully reflected it. 

In the years before the First World War, 
at the time when capitalism reigned supreme 
in Hungary, when great firms were founded, 
and competition was growing keen, posters 
were employed to advertise their wares; 
from luxury articles and consumer goods, 
furs and champagne, brandy and coal, to — 
the publications of newly founded news- 
papers trusts. Posters helped to establish 
as trade marks the names of the men who 
possessed large companies, of landowners, 
sometimes of counts. and dukes; who from 
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feudalism had stepped into capitalist in- 
dustry. The artists who drew these placards 
had started as painters and trained them- 
selves into specialists of poster design, 

Political posters came to occupy a place 
on walls and advertising columns during 
the First World War. One of the first— 
a memorable picture, remembered as a 
symbol of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy’s 
last agonies—represented the old emperor 
and king, Francis Joseph I, bending his 
head over his clasped hands: “I have consi- 
dered and weighed everything.” But at the 
time the “Man with the Hammer,” 
proclaiming the strength of organized labour, 
had already faced the street for over a 
year. During the years of the First World 
War, political posters were used mainly 
to promote the success of war loans. 

Then came a period in Hungarian fine 
arts and in poster design which raised polit- 
ical placards to unprecedented artistic 
heights, unattained since then. At the same 
time, the passionate propaganda embodied 
in these placards had a convincing mass 
appeal, as may be seen in the magnificent 
posters of the revolutions that put an end 
to the First World War, and in those pro- 
duced during the first Hungarian Soviet 
Republic in 1919. We are still shaken by 
the posters of Marcell Vértes, calling to 
mind the workmen and soldiers executed 
in the name of “His Majesty the King,” 
and evoking the cruelties of the ruthless 
generals, Later, fascism drove the artist into 
emigration, and under the name of Vertés 
he became one of the most celebrated 
draughtsmen and illustrators of Paris and 
New York, The greatest artists in poster 
design at the time were Béla Uitz, Bertalan 
Pér, and Robert Berény, who fought for 
their ideas with expressive passion, in- 
spied by their convictions, 

The events that had hallmarked the 
inception of the art of the placard in Hun- 
gaty were repeated, The most eminent 
painters of the age turned with their brushes 
and chalks to poster design, Social reyolu- 


tion proceeded hand in hand with artis 
revolution. 

During the decades of rampant foci 
there were periods in the history of Hu 
garian poster art and in the developme 
of Hungarian fine arts when the represer 
atives of artistic poster design could gi 
scope to their progressive style only 
commercial posters, which appeared u 
hindered in the streets at a time wh 
progressive painters and sculptors we 
compelled to hide away in their studios 
take refuge in illegality or exile in ore 
to escape the oppressive Horthy regime, 

In those years the art of bold and mode 
posters represented a progressive politic 
activity, inseparable from the names of ty 
outstanding artists: S4ndor Bortnyik ar 
Robert Berény. They were joined by mai 
young artists, their pupils. The new arsen 
of poster art was built up by utilizing ¢ 
style elements of cubism and the trend 
Neue Sachlichkeit; the terse simplicity | 
the resulting works was not only | 
understand, but made an indelible impre 
sion on the memory, inculcating the me 
sage to be communicated into the minds 
multitudes. 

The history of poster art thus furnish 
an opportunity for following closely, fro 
year to year, political, economic and soc 
changes, developments, tensions, and t 
struggle of contradictory interests. Post 
are bound up more closely with their ov 
age than any other branch of the fine ar 
From the posters exhibited at the show o 
can almost reconstruct the modelling pow 
of society; the social demands reflected | 
the posters demonstrate the mould th 
was to be filled with life, with comm 
endeavours, thoughts and emotions. 

After the liberation, poster art entered 
new phase, The posters and the artists w. 
created them were given new tasks by t 
liberated Hungarian people. Political po: 
ers, cultural propaganda, and commerc 
advertising became equally necessary. T 


latter was meant to arouse, encourage ai 
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POSTER ART 


irect demand. Present-day Hungarian post- 
t art has acquired a distinguished rank by 
nternational standards, 

The political aspirations of the Hunga- 
ian people can be clearly recognized from 
he works exhibited in the room contain- 
pg the collection representative of the 
itest era. These posters emphasize the im- 
ortance of the peace movement, of national 
nity, of the Patriotic People’s Front 
which represents this unity, of protest 
gainst the revival of German militarism in 
Vestern Germany, of the innumerable 
asks associated with reconstruction fol- 
wing the ravages of the war and with the 
uilding up of a new society. The show also 
aade it possible to recognize which works 
ill last and remain characteristic of the 
resent age from a historical perspective. 
hey include the anti-Hitler posters of 
4ndor Ek published directly after the 


beration; Gyérgy Konecsni’s poster of 
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1945 calling on people to start work, with a 
text of classical terseness: “This is the source 
of bread”; Filo’s poster representing Nazi 
boots, with the single word “No.” Among 
other artists who deserve to be noted in- 
ternationally are: Maty4s Gal, Gabor Papp, 
Istvan K6peczi-Boécz (chiefly theatre-bills), 
Janos Kass, Gyérgy Kadér, Gusztdv Végh, 
Tibor Zala. 

This first comprehensive review of Hun- 
gatian poster art embraced a collection of 
a thousand works, including political, cul- 
tural, and commercial posters, which in 
their time served to teach, to convince, to 
spread ideas, to promote education, to 
entice would-be audiences into theatres and 
cinemas, to offer books, and to advertise 
goods, And now, on the walls of the show- 
rooms, they not only told of their artistic 
value, but faithfully characterized the 
historical epochs in which they were 
created. 

Ern6 MinAtyrr 


MIHALY POLLACK, ARCHITECT 
OF HUNGARIAN CLASSICISM 


It was in the age of classicism that Hun- 
gary stepped on the road of bourgeois de- 
velopment and the evolution of an independ- 
ent national state. 

The country’s upswing was due to 
economic advancement. The continued 
blockade of the continent had brought 
on a boom of almost two decades in agri- 
cultural production, Industrialization had 
also begun, despite competition by the 
highly developed Austrian and Czech in- 
dustries and the hostile decrees of the 
Austrian authorities. Owing to favourable 
economic conditions, the number of Hun- 
gary’s inhabitants increased by 70 per cent 
in the first half of the century, while the 
population of Europe grew only by 40 per 
cent. Towns developed at a still more re- 
markable rate; thus the population of Buda- 
pest more than trebled. Broadening cultural 
life, too, required the realization of numer- 
ous architectural projects. Consequently, 
the most outstanding artistic achievements 
were in the sphere of architecture. 

After several decades of study, Anna 
Zador, one of the best-known scholars of 
Hungarian classicist architecture, has writ- 
ten a book on the life-work of the period’s 
most eminent architect, Mihdly Pollack.* 

In the introduction, the author discusses 
the problems associated with the develop- 
ment of European classicism, viewed in the 
light of studies made in the last two 
decades. Swayed by a tendency to overesti- 
mate morphological relations, earlier re- 
search was inclined to regard classicism as a 
return to antique architecture, as an expres- 
sion of the rationalism of the bourgeois 
age in contrast to the irrational, overwrought, 
and eventually enervated world of feudal 
baroque and rococo art. Seeing the detached 


* Zddor Anna: Pollack Mibdly. Budapest, 1960. 
Akadémiai Kiadé, 514 p., 294 illustrations, 
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: 
and impersonal character of the new st 
and the ceaseless repetition of antique fort 
others identified it with academism z 
conscious archaization, and thus conside 
it as the first period of style imitation t 
prevailed in the second half of the nineteet 
century. j 

This concept failed to recognize | 
effect new materials and new structures 1 
had on the loosening or renewal of for 
and the not infrequently novel, revoluti 
ary solution of the new tasks presented 
a new age. However, recent research | 
discovered the undercurrent of contrac 
tory experiments and conflicting arti 
cross-purposes that filled with tension an. 
formerly regarded as scholastic in 
simplicity. 

Claude Nicolas Ledoux was the m 
eminent representative of the change 
architectural style about 1800. He 
ceived of buildings as a conscious expt 
sion of social order, and, for the sake 
signification sociale, he deemed monum 
tal proportions and extravagant dimensi 
permissible, notwithstanding utmost si 
plicity. He discarded the boringly fami 
forms of a past age, to find satisfaction 
elementary geometry, designing mas: 
blocks, cubical and spherical houses. | 
architectural papers and works exertec 
powerful influence on his contemporat 
particularly on German and Russian ar 
tects, who had been driven into phanta 
exaggeration, a veritable architectural : 
galomania, by the desire for self-expressi 

The works of revolutionary classic 
display a peculiar duality; rationalism 
accompanied by a propensity for the irrati 
al, sobriety by a liking for the fanci 
and the endeavour to create works of 1 
versal validity is coupled with a will 
give them an individual character. 7 


MIHALY POLLACK 


tality became apparent in their precursor, 
ie Italian Piranesi, who blended baroque 
enery with geometric classicism and 
ith neo-Gothic and Egyptian elements, 
his emotionally surcharged atmosphere 
id discontent with existing conditions led 
tists back to a past whose development, 
ws, structure, and forms were obscure, 
us tempting them to give their imagina- 
on free play in the undefined medium. 
| this early, eighteenth-century form of 
manticism, the irreconcilable contradic- 
on of antique and mediaeval art escaped 
tice; the same architect worked simul- 
neously in both styles, adding Chinese 
ements to their forms. During the first 
ut of the nineteenth century, these 
yo styles lived on side by side, until 
assicism came to dominate in France and 
etmany, while mediaeval art gained 
cendancy in England, without rendering 
chitecture archaistic or academic. 
In the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
ry, the wealth of forms associated with 
storical styles was made accessible to 
etybody by the art schools and by the 
tblication of histories of architecture, and 
ie wish for conscious archaization arose. 
he romantic period and the concurrent 
tly stage of classicism were thus brought 
.an end, yielding supremacy to the histo- 
cal styles. 

After a brief but revealing survey of 
uropean classicism, Anna ZAdor examines 
[ungarian architectural history. She shows 
ow Hungarian classicism developed under 
e influence of specific Hungarian factors. 
| opposition to the Germanizing efforts of 
ustrian rule, the use of the mediaeval 
atin language was retained as late as the 
sinning of the nineteenth century, result- 
i@ in a permanent influence of Latin 
ture. 

The two French masters, Nicolas Jadot 
id Isidore Canevale, who worked in Hun- 
ry about the middle of the eighteenth 
ntury, were followers of early French 
epicism, while two highly gifted Hun- 
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garian masters, Jakab Fellner and Menyhért 
Hefele, elaborated a variant of classicist 
late-baroque style, which captivated their 
successors over a period of several decades, 
The most interesting Hungarian master of 
the age was Mihaly Péchy, in whose build- 
ings late-baroque and early-classicist ele- 
ments merged with Transylvanian tradi- 
tions and popular forms. Owing to the 
influence of these works the first signs of 
the new style appeared later and with 
greater modesty. 

In Hungary the bearers of progressive 
ideas came from the gentry rather than 
from the relatively small bourgeoisie whose 
mother tongue was mostly not Hungarian. 
However, about 1840 the national concep- 
tion of the gentry was replaced by the pop- 
ular national idea. People were carried 
away by Petéfi’s revolutionary romanticism} 
in the field of architecture this change led 
first to a disapproval, then to a rejection of 
classicism; the hope arose that the national 
character would be found in the domain of 
romanticism, 

Anna Z4dor’s biography is the first to 
deal with the life-work of Pollack, By a 
thorough search of archives she has brought 
to light a great number of new data. With 
the aid of the latter, and minute critical 
analyses of style, she has contrived to iden- 
tify erroneously attributed works and, on 
the basis of authentic data, to demonstrate 
the master’s initial period, his dynamical 
development, and the full flowering of his 
art. 

Mihaly Pollack (1773—1855) was born 
in Vienna as the son of an insignificant 
builder. The boy studied in Vienna. In 1794, 
his father sent him to Milan, where his 
half-brother from their father’s first marriage, 
Leopoldo, lived. Mihaly Pollack acquired 
from his half-brother the best traditions of 
late Italian baroque architecture and the 
theories of the early French classicist masters. 
Leopoldo had connections with Hungary, 
and designs of three Hungarian aristocratic 
residences have come down to us with his 
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estate. In all probability that was how 
Mihdly Pollack came to settle down in 
Pest in 1798. 

The Lutheran Church of Deak Square 
in Pest (today’s left bank of the capital) 
was one of Pollack’s first works. His design 
was subjected to various modifications and 
the edifice was later rebuilt on several 
occasions. In its present form, the solid 
block-like appearance, simplicity, unbroken 
external and internal harmony, and strictly 
logical construction are reminiscent of 
early French, classicism. The fagade of the 
county-hall of Székesfehérvar is also among 
his early works. The designs of the building 
had been prepared by the Oberbauamt of 
Vienna, but the county magistrate was 
dissatisfied with the baroque forms and 
cramped execution; therefore new designs 
were made and Pollack was commissioned 
to plan the fagade. He prepared a design in 
classicist style, which subsequently became 
the model of numerous county-halls in 
Hungary. The event marked a turning- 
point not only in Hungarian architecture 
but also in Hungarian history, because 
through it the local Hungarian general 
authorities asserted their will in the face 
of a central Vienna directorate. 

The years from 1808 to 1828 were years 
of prosperity with an upward trend of 
building activity. In numerous civilian 
buildings Pollack developed the classicist 
type of two- or three-storey blocks of flats. 


His fagades possessed the characteristics of. 


regular rhythmic windows, of ornamenta- 
tion diminishing upwards, and _ severe 
simplicity, while in solving the spatial 
proportions of doorways and staircases he 
rose to high artistic levels. His town houses 
bear witness to the increasingly bourgeois 
features of aristocratic life; these residences 
did not differ essentially from bourgeois 
dwelling-houses, their superiority to the 
latter appearing only. in the more gorgeous 
ornamentation of reception rooms and a 
more elaborate scheme of entrance halls. 


In the building of country residences he 
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also avoided baroque representation, Co 
pound blocks of buildings, delicately 
anced proportions, reserve in decorat 
bestowed on his houses the beauty 
simplicity, while the noble colonnad 
gabled porticos provided a solemn oy 
ture to the interior. 

In his mature years, Pollack grad 
withdrew from private housing, to find 
vocation in the erection of public buildin 
The years from 1828 to 1848 brought ra 
progress to the capital, which could not 
checked even by the terrible ravages of 1 
1838 flood. The harmonious picture o 
classicist Pest with rows of houses built 
even rhythm and height was conceived 
that time; its placid beauty was ensu 
by the town-planning designs and build 
rules laid down in the Beautification Co 
mittee founded by the Palatine Jézsef in : 
year 1808, This was, moreover, the 
when the social development of Hung 
called into existence institutions that req 
red separate headquarters. Whereas ot 
architects sought to exploit the boom 
building by leaving the guilds and und 
taking mass production after the capita 
pattern, Pollack declined such commissi: 
and devoted his energies to the consci 
tious and circumspect execution of pul 
buildings. 

In the years between 1828 and 18 
he built the county-hall of Szeksz4 
whose quiet forms and emphasized hx 
zontal lines radiate the serene atmosph 
of Transdanubian scenery. 

The Municipal Concert Hall (Viga 
of Pest, battered to ruins in 1849, marl 
another triumph in the career of Polla 
The three communicating halls with tt 
varied but harmonious decoration offere: 
festive and brilliant background to | 
social events and concerts of the bourgeoi 
The slender proportions, graceful lightn: 
and musical rhythm of the fagade domina 
the picture of the Danube embankme 

The building of the quondam Hi 
gatian military academy—named Lu 
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icaeum after the wife of Francis J-—has 
ome down to us in a considerably recon- 
tructed form. Though it has been deprived 
f its noble simplicity, the interior still 
trays evidence of architectural art in its 
tructure. 

~ Pollack’s chief work, the National Mu- 
eum of Budapest, which is still one of 
he most significant monuments in our 
apital, has fortunately come down to us 
nchanged. The idea of building a museum 
fas not new. Designs had been drawn up as 
arly as 1805 but could not be carried 
ut on account of the Napoleonic wars. The 
esigns prepared in 1810 were dropped 
wing to the unsuitability of the selected 
ite. In 1836, Pollack was commissioned 
> build the museum. 

The compactly conceived and massive 
uilding of the National Museum with 
5 even rows of windows accentuates the 
ntrance by means of a row of eight columns 
ipporting the saliently projecting portico 
ad reached by a wide flight of steps. The 
terior, with its flights of rooms, is supe- 
or in beauty to the exterior. The artistic 
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link between the variously decorated rooms 
is so fine as to be almost unrivalled. 
Complete units of different axes and varied 
light merge with wonderful harmony into a 
higher unity where the rooms ptepare, 
intensify, and complete their mutual effect. 

Pollack’s qualities as an architect and 
artist were recognized by his contempora- 
ties. A member of the Beautification Com- 
mittee from 1809, he was elected honorary 
member of the Vienna Academy of Fine 
Arts. By devoting himself to the solution 
of Hungarian problems, this artist with a 
Polish name, born in Vienna,-and trained 
in Italy, became a Hungarian. He made no 
secret of his fecling that he belonged here. 

With his works he created a special 
Hungarian variety of classicism. 

The beautiful pictures included in Anna 
Zador’s book are enriched by several designs 
published for the first time. The reader 
may tely for information on an ample 
supply of notes and data, on two maps, as 
well as on a catalogue listing about 300 of 
Pollack’s works. 

LAszi6 Borsos 
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‘New Acquisitions’ on Show at Budapest Museum of Fine Arts 


It was in February, 1946. The building 
of the Budapest Museum of Fine Arts, 
its glass roof shattered during the fighting, 
stood in the blizzard like a crippled giant. 
Stumbling among heaps of snow and ice 
on the ground floor, I got to the only 
room whose windowpanes had been re- 
stored, Here, wrapped in their great-coats, 
the leading Hungarian art historians were 
seated at a long table. Huge cases containing 
Hungary’s art treasures, just returned from 
Germany, were hauled into the room to be 
inspected by the committee. One night in 
1944, the collections of the Museum had 
been hastily packed in these cases—or 
rather just thrown into them helter-skelter— 
and shipped off to Austria, There, some 
of the cases had been left lying on a side- 
track of the Graz railway station through a 
devastating air-raid, then moved on into 
a ruined café in a small Bavarian town. 
The other cases were recovered from the 
damp basement of an abbey. It was little 
short of a miracle that all these cases now 
lying before the committee had been pre- 
served intact. However, nobody as yet knew 
what they might contain and how many of the 
priceless paintings had remained unharmed. 
In the only room that was in com- 
paratively good repair, the cases were forced 
open and the masterpieces, which for months 
had been considered lost, were passed from 
hand to hand with increasing tension and 
excitement, Thus there emerged from the 
third case, hidden among modern land- 
scapes, Giorgione’s wonderful “Portrait of 
a Man,” sometimes mentioned as that of 
Antonio Broccardo, I shall never forget the 
happiness of the moment when I held 
that recovered masterpiece in my hands, 

A great European gallery is somewhat 
like an iceberg. Beneath its visible part— 
the collections exhibited for public in- 
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spection—the “subsurface” store-rooms cor 
tain, as a rule, a vast number of painting 
and drawings. Museologists and even lay 
men are often tempted by the challenge 1 
discover masterpieces that may be hidir 
among this vast material: to identify ul 
“anonymous” author of some painting, ¢ 
to correct possible wrong ide ceificactal 
Sometimes this is achieved by the fortunat 
inspiration of a moment, but mostly © 
is the result of long years of systematizir 
and thorough consultation with oth 
experts. 

No reigning monarch was present whe 
the foundation-stone of the Budapest Mi 
seum of Fine Arts was laid, as in the ca: 
of most of the great European collection 
The Hapsburgs—foremost among them tl 
emperor Rudolph II, who resided : 
Prague—were great art collectors, and th¢ 
amassed priceless works of art in the Bu 
of Vienna, and for centuries Hungary’s a 
treasures, and even archaeological finds e: 
cavated from Hungarian soil, were tran 
ferred to Vienna. When the Hungariz 
Reform Era started at the beginning | 
the nineteenth century, Hungary possess 
no national collection of her own. At bes 
a few aristocrats had private collections 
mostly in Austria. For several decades 1 
bureaucrats of the Burg obstructed 1 
Hungarian national aspiration to provi 
the Hungarian capital with an art museum 
to be built through local efforts and fro 
local funds. 

Newspaper articles and parliamentary 1 
cords from the early nineteenth centu 
make highly interesting reading on th 
subject. A powerful nation-wide moveme 
prompted the counties to vote grants a1 
induced the lords temporal and spirite 
to have their works of art brought back 
Hungary from Austria and to put those 
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heir Hungarian residences at the disposal 
yf the new National Museum. 

The first priceless collection was donated 
y Archbishop Pyrker, who had purchased 
ome of the most valuable paintings in the 
Museum of Fine Arts’ present collection 
f Italian Masters during his stay in Italy ; 
mong them the above-mentioned Giorgione 
ortrait as well as the masterpieces of Gentile 
Sellini, Veronese and Palma Vecchio, The 
allery shared the vicissitudes of the Hun- 
arian War of Independence of 1848/49, 
mut after the defeat, Hungary made it 
| mational concern to enrich the collections 
f the Museum. A decisive step was taken 
yy Prince Pal Esterhézy who, in 1865, 
ransferred his famous collection of 637 
aintings, 3,500 drawings and 50,000 en- 
ravings from Vienna to Pest and exhibited 
t at the Museum. Thus Raphael’s “Ester- 
azy Madonna,” Correggio’s exquisite “Ma- 
lonna,” as well as the works of Titian, 
Xubens, Van Dyck, Murillo, Tiepolo, Zur- 
aran and Ribera were introduced to the 
Jungarian public. 

In its structure, a large gallery matures 

nto spiritual unity if a great director 
tamps his personality upon it. In the first 
fty years of its existence, the Museum 
f Fine Arts had two directors who not 
nly enriched the collections of the picture 
allery, but also gave the Museum its 
pecial character. One was Karoly Pulszky, 
tho headed the Museum before the turn 
f the century; and the other, Elek Petro- 
ics, who even amidst the hardships follow- 
ag the First World War, was able to add 
ignificant works to the collection. 
Very often the work of the museologist 
; a monastic task: apart from an occasional 
aper or two, he will remain anonymous 
) connoisseurs no less than to the public. 
ut it is apparent even to the layman that 
om this quiet and anonymous research 
ork emerge the characteristic features of 
given museum or, more precisely, that 
is this work that determines the élan vital 
f the museum. 
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In the opinion of the research staff of 
the Budapest Museum of Fine Arts, the 
time has come for the results of its investi- 
gations to be presented to the public and, 
in doing so, to highlight the methodological 
aspect of their labours. This undertaking 
is to be welcomed all the more because of 
the now really widespread “mass” interest 
in the work of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
whose occasional shows in particular are 
patronized by an ever increasing number 
of art lovers among wide sections of the 
population. A few years ago, Hungarian 
paintings of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries were transferred to the Hungarian 
National Gallery, thus giving the Museum 
of Fine Arts enough space for displaying the 
treasures that had lain hidden until then. 

The show, which was recently opened, 
bears the title “Authors of 55 Paintings 
Identified,” but the initiated simply call 
it “the Fifty-Five.” The arrangement of 
such an exhibition is the more remarkable 
as—to the best of our knowledge—such 
a “methodological” collection has rarely, if 
ever, been presented to the public so far. 
We ate indebted to Director Andor Pigler 
and to Ivan Fenyé, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Drawings, for having undertaken 
such a laborious task. For besides admiting 
the newly identified paintings, visitors to 
the show are introduced to the research 
work lying behind it by concise and clear 
explanatory texts and by photographs and 
representations of analogies, displayed side 
by side with the pictures. The public is 
thus enabled to~sense the huge amount 
of scientific work behind the terse identifi- 
cations. 

Only paintings newly brought up from 
the store-rooms are included in the exhibi- 
tion, to the exclusion of those permanently 
on show. Some of them are newly identified, 
while the authorship of others is now revealed 
to have been wrongly established before. 
In some cases, investigations have resulted 
in “downgrading,” as the paintings in ques- 
tion are proved to have been wrongly attri- 
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buted to great masters and their authors 
are to be looked for among their pupils. 

Of course, paintings and graphic works 
should be judged by different standards, 
Paintings, though they belong to the latent 
treasures of the museum’s repository, are 
accessible to scholars; graphic works, on 
the other hand, have been piled up practi- 
cally for centuries and are concealed in 
various portfolios and boxes, or even locked 
away in desks opened only to the initiated. 
It is evident that the specially trained 
memoty of the art historian will play a 
significant part in promptly evoking as- 
sociations when he visits foreign galleries 
ot looks at a collection of reproductions. 
Indeed, sometimes identification takes a 
single moment, coming as quickly as a 
flash of lightning; but sometimes it is the 
fruit of laborious research work continued 
over several years that is at last presented 
to the visitor, Finally it deserves mention 
that some of the new identifications that 
are here exhibited to the public have 
already been included in publications on 
art history, while the show contains nume- 
rous works, the names of whose painters 
have been revealed for the first time also 
to the art historian. 

The arrangement successfully meets artis- 
tic requirements, and is also, to a certain 
extent, instructive. The explanatory notes 
appended underneath each painting are 
accompanied by a number of photographs 
which solicit, so to speak, the visitor’s 
approval. He has to decide for himself 
whether the analogies presented are con- 
vincing enough. The experiment has proved 
a success, for it allows a glimpse into the 
analytical work carried on by the Museum 
and rejects the authoritarian principle in 
identification. 

In the graphic section of the exhibition 
the first item to fascinate us has been identi- 
fied as the work of Giorgione, the great 
master of Castelfranco, This fine piece of 
gtaphic art represents St. Elisabeth and St. 
John in a scenery of typical Giorgione depth 
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and loveliness. Indubitably it was made | 
the mysterious and unforgettasle mast 
and not by the “unknown artist” to whe 
it was .ttributed before. 

Correggio is the creator of two a 
works on show. The artistic value of t 
drawings and the “material evidence” 3 
no room for doubt. Both drawings are fi 
of life and display the charm and gra¢ 
fulness o characteristic of the master. — 

Guercino’s work is also memorable. ; 
stated in the specification it was a “prep ; 
tory study” to a major composition, b 
for us it is enchanting as an independe 


work. | 

The specification that attributes to Piet 
Bruegel the Elder the drawing formes 
thought to be the work of Pieter Bruegl 
the Younger is perhaps somewhat less co 
vincing. On the other hand, the Carra 
displays features so strikingly characteris 
of the master’s work that the specificati 
does not rouse any doubts as to the artis 
identity. 

It goes without saying that in the root 
devoted to paintings fewer great names < 
encountered, though the results due to t 
method itself are more spectacular. Menti 
should be made of the exquisite picte 
“The Holy Family Resting,” which us 
to be listed as the work of an unknoy 
artist. Its identified master is Luca Cambi 
the prominent Genoese painter of the I: 
cinquecento, and this picture reflects I 
talent at its best. 


On the basis of investigations carried o 
in Dutch galleries and of analogies trac 
there, a remarkable and highly interesti 
work is now attributed to Benjamin G 
ritsz Cuyp. 

The ‘Portrait of a Man,” which y 
considered to be Kupecky’s work, is rea 
a brilliant self-portrait of Vaillant. It 
a persuasive painting of considerable aesth 
ic value, whose identity is confirmed 
an engraving—also on show—made by t 
painter of the picture. 
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After this short enumeration which only 
cludes works of art that have attracted 
articular attention, it should be emphasized 
at the material displayed in these rooms 

absolutely new to the visitor of the 
fuseum, since it has never been exhibited 
fore. These pictures, mostly listed as 
orks by unknown artists, were awaiting 
eit “resurrection” in the repositories, 

‘Having left the rooms of the “Exhibition 
| the Fifty-Five,” I couldn’t resist the 
ge to pay a flying visit to “our eternal 
iends” in the rooms of the permanent 
hibition on the floor below. I admired 
ermeer’s “Portrait of a Woman,” the 
ost beautiful “ugly” woman ever depicted 
yan artist. The magic—and perhaps mys- 
ty—of Giorgione’s “Portrait of a Man” 
found as fascinating as ever (I even know 
e secret of its X-ray photograph). Then 
went on to the Spanish Room, where 
number of El Greco’s paintings are on 
splay. The most maryellous for me is 
Shrist on the Mount of Olives” and 
ead of an Apostle.” Of the madonnas 

is the pictures of Beltraffio (once attrib- 
ed to Leonardo) and of Correggio that 
admire most, I paid a visit to Bronzino’s 

Adoration of the Shepherds.” Bellini paint- 
| the portrait of Caterina Cornaro, last 
ueen of Cyprus, as an elderly woman. 
ow lovely and young she looks in the 
cture at the Kunsthistorisches Museum 
Vienna... Does Raphael’s “Portrait of 


Young Man,” with his exquisite hands. 


d his eyes gazing into the distance, really 
semble the painter himself? Diirer’s beau- 
ul, red-background “Portrait of a Man” 
iginally was part of the dowry of an 
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Austrian arch-duchess. “St. Joseph’s Dream” 
is one of the finest Rembrandts. There is one 
painting from each of Goya’s artistic periods, 
among them a revolutionary scene—its 
figures almost shrouded in mist—and the 
“Portrait of Dona Bermudez,” a picture 
cleansed of the dust of many a year. There 
is Titian’s “Doge Trevisani”—a wise and 
disillusioned merchant. And last but not 
least, Sebastiano del Piombo’s superb “Por- 
trait of a Man.” Pulszky—then director of 
the Museum—had bought it as a Raphael. 
The avalanche of slander, partly politically 
motivated, which was set off by this pur- 
chase, drove that excellent man into suicide. 
The picture, however, is still the subject 
of dispute: is it a Piombo or is it a Raphael? 

The late director Elek Petrovics is re- 
ported to have said—in the gentle, self- 
deprecatory manner which was so charac- 
teristic of him—that the Budapest Museum 
of Fine Arts was first among second-rate 
museums. 

In the last few months I have visited 
numerous greater or lesser museums of 
Europe. In nearly every gallery I found 
works of art that were very painful to 
part from. Shall I, at my advanced age, 
ever have the opportunity to see them 
again? The Budapest Museum of Fine Arts 
is the only place where I am not haunted 
by that question. Any time, any day, I can 
revive the experience I have just had. 
These paintings, sculptures and drawings 
are here and will remain here, near the 
fringes of City Park. And the number of 
my abiding friends has grown now that the 
authors of fifty-five paintings, hitherto un- 


known, have been identified. L. Passurn 


ore about the Budapest Museum of Fine Arts may be found in the following works: 


italogue : 

RszAGos SzEpMtiviszE11 MUZEUM 
Régi Képtdr Kataldgusa. [National Muse- 
a of Fine Arts. Catalogue of the Gallery 
Paintings by Old Masters.] [Prepared by] 
dor Pigler. Vol. 1-2. Budapest, 1954. 


Books : 


GaRAS, Kl4ra: Masterpieces from Budapest. 
With 64 colour plates from the Museum 
of Fine Arts. Budapest, 1960. 


Also in French, German and Russian. 
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PaTAKyY, Dénes: Masterdrawings from the 
Collection of the Budapest Museum of Fine Arts; 
19th-2o0th Centuries. Budapest, 1960. 

Also in French, German, Italian and Russian. t 


PEerrovics ELEK EMLEKKONYV. [Me- 
morial Volume for Elek Petrovics.] Buda- 


pest, 1934. 
Essays on the paintings of the Old Masters’ Gallery . 


A SzépmtivkszETI MUtzEuM 1906- 
1956. [The Museum of Fine Arts 1906- 
-1956.] Budapest, 1956. 
A commemorative volume on the occasion of the 50th anni- 
versary of the Museum’s foundation. The book deals with 
the material of the various collections and with the circum- 
stances of their establishment. 
TakAcs, H. Marianne: The Treasures of the 
Hungarian Museum of Fine Arts. Budapest, 
1955- 
Also in French, German and Russian. 


VAYER, Lajos: Master Drawings from the 
Collection of the Budapest Museum of Fine Arts; 
14th-18th Centuries. Budapest, 1957. 

Also in French, German and Russian. 
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atin owen 


Periodicals and Articles in Periodicals: 


Az OrszAcos MAGYAR SzEPMovI 
szETI MGzEUM EvKONYVEI — 
JAHRBUCHER DES MUSEUMS DE 
BILDENDEN KUNSTE IN BupAPES 
Budapest, 1918-1940. 
Studies on the material of the Museum, in Hungarian a 
in German. 7 


: 

BULLETIN DU MuSsEE NATIONA 

HonGro!Is DES BEAUX-ARTS — © 

A Macyar NeEmMzeTI MUZEU: 

SZEPMUVESZETI MUZEUM K6zLEMI 

NYEI. Budapest, 1947. : . 

Studies on the material of the Museum, in Hungarian a 

in French. | 

Supa, W.: Alcuni quadri primitivi italia 
nella Galleria Nazionale di Budapest. — 


L’Arte (X) 1907. 


VENTURI, A.: I quadri di scuola italia 
nella Galleria Nazionale di Budapest. — 
L’Arte (III) 1900. 


MUSICAL LIFE 


PA BERT HERRING AT THE 
HUNGARIAN STATE OPERA 


Benjamin Britten is one of the out- 
anding masters in the present new 
Swering of the opera. His art has been 
yourably received by Hungarian audiences. 
me two years after its first night in 
ondon, Peter Grimes was heard in Buda- 
sst and has been a successful item in 
e@ repertoire of the Hungarian State 
pera ever since. And now, at the 
ginning of the 1960—61 season, another 
ork of Britten’s, Albert Herring, is draw- 
g capacity audiences to the Budapest 
peta House. The warm response to this 
mic opeta is shown perhaps most con- 
pcingly by the fact that the popular 
iistmas program featured it as one of 
; chief attractions. (By the way, at the 
se of last year, a third work of Britten’s, 
s Make an Opera, presented by the 
achers’ Union on the stage of Budapest 
liversity with child performers, aroused 
ely interest.) 

It must be admitted that there were 
ne who doubted whether Albert Herring 
tld be a success, for they were 
aid that its unusual, completely novel 
onation might prove strange to Hungarian 
diences. The great majority of these 
diences have become regular opera- 
ts only in the last ten to fifteen years, 
1 have so far learnt to know chiefly the 
sterpieces constituting the traditiona | 


ertoire, the operas of Mozart, Verdi, — 


yussorgsky, Puccini and Erkel, founder 
Hungarian national opera. : 


The success of ‘Albert Hetring’’ in 
Budapest has again brought home the les- 
‘son that audiences are much less averse 
to valuable novelty than to banal or schema- 
tic works. 

Of course, Britten’s opera is neither 
banal nor schematic. On the contrary: 
though it does not revolutionize the 
opera, ‘Albert Herring’ certainly brings 
new elements to it. There is freshness 
and novelty in the theme, and notwithstand- 
ing the intentionally workaday character 
of the plot, the music avoids the kind of 
commonplace intonation that might lead 
to naturalism. The composer appears to 
have a genius for a realistic view of every- 
day figures—in this instance of the absur- 
dities of provincial town life as evident in 
the ridiculous prejudices prevailing among 
the citizens of ‘*Loxford.’? With reference 
to his own works, Puccini spoke of this 
capacity as the art of minor matters, in 
the sense that behind the grandiose sweep 
of bold colours laid on by life, he could 
discern hues which, though perhaps less 
effective, were more suitable for picturing 
the weekdays of simple people. 

The brilliant story of ‘*Albert Herring” 
positively compels us to repeat the old 
precept that an opera is born of harmony 
between music and libretto; and just as no 
marriage can be truly happy unless the 
two parties live together in perfect accord, 
the success of an opera depends on full 
harmony between text and music, complet- 
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ing and strengthening each other. In the 
case of the work under discussion, Eric 
Crozier’s words and Britten’s music live 
in ideal union. Witty as Crozier’s story 
is, with its comical, even burlesque situations 
and satirical social criticism, Britten’s 
composition is its equal in musical delin- 
eation of the characters and situations. 
Britten’s att is invested with that rare and 
precious capacity of opera composers 
(as evidenced in ‘*Peter Grimes’’ and still 
more so in ‘Albert Herring’’) to develop 
the characters concurrently with the dramatic 
situation. The composer seems to identify 
himself with his stage characters, practi- 
cally stepping into their shoes and living 
their lives; he not only outlines characters 
and situations, but, like a good director, 
provides the singers with the key to the 
stage solutions. Obviously, Britten applies 
this method intentionally, for he never 
disregards the fact that an opera is a work 
composed for the theatre and designed 
for staging, and that the composer of an 
opera is at the same time a dramatist who 
has to write not only music but a musical 
drama. 

Perhaps it is not irrelevant to remark 
that most opera singers—and to the best 
of our knowledge this is a general phenom- 
enon—have little liking for contempo- 
rary operas, because, as they say, **modern 
composers can’t write music that’s easy 
to sing.’’ The parts in ‘Albert Herring” 
are certainly far from easy, but, by means 
of the splendid musical characterization 
of his flesh-and-blood figures, ‘Britten 
renders the technical difficulties and the 
unusualness of the score virtually imper- 
ceptible. The singers of the Hungarian 
State Opera feel at home on Britten’s 
stage and sing and play their attractive 
parts with zest and enjoyment, relishing 
the rare opportunities for a light, buoyant 
performance afforded by the novelty of 
“Albert Herring” as compared to the almost 
fixed pattern of style and acting inseparable 
from the operas constituting the traditional 
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repertoire. We cannot help believing th: 
this work of Britten’s will be hailed wit 
joy in every opera house, for release fro: 
the traditional operatic atmosphere will t 
welcome not only to Hungarian artist 
Since the established laws of operat 
pattern and stage routine brook lice 
relaxation in Europe, every new wot 
that tends to loosen this bondage is receive 
with pleasure by enthusiastic artists. 

The over-all direction, which is in r 
hands of a talented young artist, Andr 
Miké, has the special merit that, oa 
it leaves nothing undone to amuse tl 
audience, it avoids straying onto # 
by-paths of arbitrary or cheap solution 
Every situation on the stage arises from tl 
music; the characters are presented | 
Britten portrayed them, setting off tl 
grotesque, parodist features of the scor 
but there is also warmth where lyric 
expression is justified. The most brilliai 
part of the performance is the Lament 
in which Britten’s musical irony soa 
to unprecedented heights. 

The stage direction does justice 
Britten’s intentions and so do the singer 
who appear to be fully aware of their r 
sponsibility, carrying out consistently tl 
composer’s idea of caricaturing the trad 
tional grand operatic types. They pl 
their parts in dead earnest, thereby rende 
ing the characters all the more ludicrou 
and in the meantime a number of excelle: 
artists reveal until now hidden facets | 
sparkling new colour in their art. Eve 
one of the singers justly deserves appreci 
tion; however, it would be futile to | 
into detail, since our readers have no reliak 
basis for comparison. It should be mentione 
however, that the title role is played | 
a young artist, Sandor Palcsé, who has 
fine voice. His deliberate, deeply analytic 
acting, his absolutely sure and appeali 
musical performance, have surprised n 
only audiences but also critics. 

The first-rate musical direction is t 
work of Tamd4s Blum. That the you 
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onductor really knows the work he is 
irecting is evident from the fact that he 
ranslated Crozier’s libretto into Hungarian, 
ontriving to render the puns of the witty 
ext in a spirit corresponding to local 
Budapest) humour. The best tribute to the 
uality of the conducting and the orchestra 
; that the singing voice and the instru- 
rental delineation mutually complete, sup- 
ort and develop each other. This indis- 
ensable concord of orchestra and stage 
as been carried to an exemplary level in 
ae performances of the Hungarian State 
)pera. ; 

Finally, a few words should be said 
bout the scenery which is extremely 
mple, yet highly expressive, in its laconic 
sticence—signposting, as it were, the 
tion. The stage has been slightly raised 
ad, covering most of the orchestra, en- 
rged to come closer to the audience. 
he mildly sloping stage plastically sepa- 
tes the scene from the permanent dark- 
seen background which gives a bird’s-eye- 
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view of the tiny town of Loxford drawn in 
white lines; the stage teaching down to 
the audience establishes immediate contact 
with the spectators. 

A Hungarian musician now living in 
England recently visited Budapest. After 
having seen a performance of “Albert 
Herring,” he declared that he found it 
excellent in its own way, but too animated 
for the English temperament. Undoubtedly 
his remark was well-founded. However 
faithful a rendering may be, every true 
artist will add something of his personality 
to the work he interprets—virtually re- 
creating it. And if the members of the 
Hungarian State Opera ensemble have 
added something of their own individuality 
to the art of Benjamin Britten and Crozier, 
we think it only goes to show that, instead 
of merely copying “Albert Herring” word 
for word, they have remained true to their 
artistic calling by filling the opera with 
new life and recreating it. 

JAnos Lozsy 


MATYAS SEIBER 
1905—1960 


The news of his death came like a bolt 
om the blue. A week before, his sister 
id received one of his usual greetings for 
t birthday which he never forgot to send. 
e had sent them from the remotest corn- 
s of the world, and his affectionate mes- 
ges would be brightened by that reserved 
t somewhat playful smile which was one 
gredient of his charm. The news that he 
id been killed in a car accident in Krueger 
tk, South Africa, seemed so absurd as 

be almost grotesque. The fatal crash 
me when, after many years of struggle 
d hard-won successes, he had finally re- 


gained his zest for work and his creative 
dynamism. 

Half a year before his death, he had 
written in a letter: “I may go over to the 
Continent, to sit down somewhere and 
get some fresh air, which I need very badly, 
as I’ve just had another of those spells of 
too much filming, conducting, lecturing, 
teaching, etc. How I wish I could have an 
opportunity for systematic and concentrated 
thinking and for writing once again, I have 
been commissioned to compose a sonata 
for violin to be performed at a big English 
music festival; this will mean months of 
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work for me. I have to compose also a big 
ballet for Covent Garden, then I have to 
conduct and teach a great deal, and imme- 
diately afterwards I must leave for South 
Africa where I have an invitation for a six- 
week tour of lectures at local universities 
and conducting my own works at concerts. 
It will be late in September before I get 
back.” 

He did not live till the end of Septem- 
ber, to enjoy creative peace “somewhere on 
the Continent;” he has found eternal rest 
on the Island, not far from his Caterham 
home, in the church-yard on a gently slop- 
ing English hillside. 

There was in the very dreariness of that 
car crash something reminiscent of the 
death that overtook the French writer, 
Camus, whom he held in high esteem— 
Seiber plunged down the fatal precipice 
at a time when the turbulent, feverish 
works of youth and early manhood were 
behind him and he was ready to create 
with the firm strength of the settled master. 
One of Seiber’s obituarists wrote of him as 
one of the few real Europeans. In its obit- 
uary notice, The Times lamented his death 
as a grievous loss to English musical life, 
the loss of an eminent master of new Euro- 
pean music. What have we in his native 
Hungary—where, alas, he was not hailed as a 
prophet—got to say about him? His life- 
work can obviously be best appraised in the 
country where it was produced, where it 
has been appreciated as a valuable contri- 
bution to the work of an important crea- 
tive community. What we may add to his 
portrait, perhaps, are a few little-known fea- 
tures of his youth, of his personality. 

Music was the element of his life, the 
aim and meaning of his work. 

Matyas Seiber’s childhood was spent in 
an. extraordinary musical environment. 
His father, Mihaly Seiber, an engineer en- 
gaged in railroad building, was passion- 
ately fond of music; in the prime of man- 
hood he married into musical circles. His 
mother, Berta, née Patay, an eminent mu- 
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sic teacher to the end of her days, had bee 
a concert pianist in her youth, Both parent 
liked company, and their numerous frienc 
came chiefly from the musical dite r 
Budapest. Their house was full of musi 
Proudly smiling, Seiber’s mother woul 
show people the amusing photograph i 
which, as if they were all members of 
chamber music ensemble, each member ‘ 
the family is holding some musical instrt 
ment—the mother with a guitar, the fathe 
turning the leaves of a music book, th 
little girl at the piano, the younger bo 
clasping a violin, the elder a cello. Thes 
children, veritable infant prodigies, use 
to give operatic performances for visitin 
illustrious Hungarian and foreign mus: 
cians, and a brilliant interpretation ¢ 
Haydn’s Trio in G major was a celebrate 
item on their musical program. 

After the First World War, which ha 
ruined the family financially, music becam 
the means by which they earned their liv 
ing. When they arrived at adolescence, th 
children had not only learnt to play music- 
they were teaching it too. Matyds woul 
often say that he had inherited his gift fc 
music from his mother, who remained 
first-rate pianist even in old age and love 
to play her exquisite songs, composed t 
words by Heine, in the style of Schubet 
and Brahms. His natural talent for mus: 
and his sound judgement were inherited fror 
his mother. His younger brother founde 
the first gramophone recording studio i 
Hungary, and his sister was the first woma 
to graduate in organ music at the Budape: 
Academy of Music. 

They began their course at the Academ 
while still at secondary school. Méatyé 
completed a cello course and _ studie 
composition under Kodaly. He also playe 
the piano and wrote and taught musi 
from the beginning. He had a passion fc 
mathematics. In 1928, after completing hi 
studies and having made a tour of Europe « 
well as America, he settled down in Frank 
fort on the Main. There he stayed unt 
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1933, as a member of the reputable Len- 
rewsky Quartet and professor in charge 
wf the jazz department of the Hoch-Kon- 
ervatorium which achieved significance 
mder his guidance and gave rise to vehe- 
nent dispute. He made a name for him- 
elf through his first String Quartet and 
minor chamber-music pieces; soon he was 
lected a member of the Internation- 
society f or Contemporary Music and sub 
equently a member of its directing board. 
In 1933 he went to London. Here he 
married, became a naturalized British sub- 
ect, and a daughter was born to him. His 
nusical activities here too ran along three 
ines. As a music-master he taught at Mor- 
ey College, extending his work to an ever 
vider circle as his learned, articulate and 
onviction-filled lectures, his rare pedagog- 
cal gifts and high erudition in old and 
nodern music brought him renown as well 
s pupils from every part of the world. 
n the practising musician, the conductor 
tadually gained ascendancy; his excellent 
yorkers’ chorus, the Dorian Singers, achieved 
reputation for itself by the interpreta- 
ion of both old—chiefly preclassic—and 
he most modern choral works. 

As a composer, he firmly trod the road 
eading from Kodaly and Stravinsky to- 
yards Schonberg and Barték. Of the works 
f his maturity, the most outstanding are 
Cantata on a passage from Joyce’s Ulysses, 
wo String Quartets, a Sonata for. Violin, 
Cello Concerto, incidental music to both 
arts of Goethe’s Faust, and a Horn Noc- 
urno; furthermore, Portrait of the Artist 
s a Young Man composed to Joyce’s 
ext, two Suites elaborating tunes of Be- 
do, innumerable adaptations of Hunga- 
ian, Bulgarian, Greek, and Russian folk- 
ongs, as well as a number of original songs, 
atticularly the cycle “To Poetry.” 
_ Seiber was as fragile yet tough and de- 
rmined as his mother; physical and mental 
rdeals he could endure with the same si- 
nt stolidity as his father. Despite his 
maciated body, he still carried on his mani- 
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fold duties with uncomplaining serenity; 
his mode of life was always tinged with 
asceticism, He wrote one of his gayest 
compositions with a biliary tube depend- 
ing from his mouth. Though town-bred, 
he moved about in the big cities of the 
world with a sort of bewildered suspi- 
ciousness. Only in nature did he feel really 
happy, especially on waterfronts, From 
eatly childhood, he went in for sports, for 
boxing, swimming and skiing, striving 
doggedly to harden his frail body, Seriously 
ill, he once rowed with me down the 
Danube, from Passau to Budapest. Like one 
reborn, he would share in every physical 
exercise, and ever and again he would trans- 
gress with impunity against the strict diet 
permanently imposed on him. The voice 
of nature, the delight and horror of sub- 
mersion sound from the depths of his every 
composition. The impact of primeval 
forces alone could send him into raptures, 
otherwise, exceptional composure and a 
self-discipline which, while appreciating 
passion, held it under firm control, were 
characteristic of his personality, and explain 
his excellence as analyst, artist, instructor, 
and essayist. He frowned on obscurantism, 
in writing as in music. There, too, he was 
guided by Kodaly’s terseness and Barték’s 
crystalline clarity. The subject in hand al- 
ways engrossed him. His passion, though 
restrained, never lost its ardour: with keen 
enthusiasm he would go into battle for the 
cause of modern music, the solution of some 
difficult problem, or the advancement of 
his pupils. Artistic truth, a sense of personal 
responsibility in creative work, and genuine 
inspiration he prized above all else. For 
years he remained silent, until he found 
himself again, This makes it all the more 
tragic that he should have been killed just 
when he had regained his creative power. 

Though he was constantly on the move 
from one musical centre to the other, he 
never omitted to send faithful accounts of 
his travels and experiences to his parents 
and sister in Budapest. He never changed 
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the Hungarian spelling of his Christian 
name from Matyds to Mathew. Of course, 
this was mere formality, but his interest 
in developments on the Hungarian cultural 
scene never waned. He never missed an 
opportunity to visit his old country. He 
found pleasure in showing his compositions 
to his old friends and felt bitter at being 
denied in Hungary the appreciation he had 
earned abroad and justly expected in his 
native country. The teacher-pupil relation- 
ship between him and his former masters, 
Barték and Kodaly, gradually developed into 
the devoted friendship of independent com- 
rades-in-arms. He espoused every Hungarian 
cause which he believed to be just and hon- 
ourable. A friend of ours, a poet, asked him 
to compose music for a puppet show based 
on Petéfi’s peasant epic, John the Hero. This 
request he declined with regret, explaining 
that his path lay elsewhere, striving as he 
was towards more universal, European ob- 
jectives. 

His last visit to Hungary coincided with 
the Barték Festival of 1956. Before a pri- 
vate audience of musicians he presented a 
few thrilling new compositions and also 
conducted several of his works for the 
Hungarian Radio. He wanted to see Lake 
Balaton, so a friend of mine drove us to 
Balatonftired in his car. Seiber wanted to 
revisit the sites he had known in his youth, 
On the balcony of the old house where his 
grandparents used to spend the summer, he 
stood, musing: “They could have afforded 
going to the seaside or anywhere else. Maybe 
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I’ve become the globetrotter that I am ; 
cause they would never go to any oth 
place but Fired.” Then our car ran alor 
the road to Tihany. “When I was a litt 
kid I used to hide in the bushes on the sho 
and lie in wait for the cackling geese 
the village to come waddling down the h 
and swim far out into the lake. They we 
huge, snow-white birds... the albatross 
of Lake Balaton.” | 

From the top of the hill, at the Tow 
of Echos, we could see beyond Boglar 
the south-west. “It is too late to go there, 
I said, and added, “What shall we do abo 
your house?” “Take care of it,” he replie 
To make sure that his aged parents had 
place where they could retire in summer, | 
had bought a small cottage at Boglar, whe 
the express train stops and which has thr 
local doctors. 

This cottage had been comfortab 
furnished by the family, and as long as 
was possible for him to do so, he hz 
come and stayed there with them ea 
summer—for the last time on the eve « 
the war. Now he had no further use f 
that house. His parents had died, and | 
himself never again set eyes on the buil 
ing, which, fallen into disrepair in tl 
middle of a neglected garden, had now bee 
inhabited by strangers for over a deca 
and a half. Yet he was attached to it, stil 
regarding it perhaps as a symbol, a tie th. 
bound him to his distant native land wit 
the illusion of reality. 

D. K. 
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BARTOK AND THE PUBLIC 


_ Soon it will be fifteen years since Barték 
died. The time is long enough to see the 
fate and influence of his art in a certain 
perspective. True, this perspective does not 
span centuries, nevertheless, the trend of 
development may be clearly discerned. His 
life-work is final, concluded, and cannot be 
further enriched; but the opinion, response, 
and demands of his audiences may—and do 
—change, 

~ It would be commonplace to speak these 
days about the growing popularity of Bar- 
tOk’s music. I therefore prefer to give a 
few characteristic examples to illustrate the 
low, almost imperceptible process of 
change in attitude, instead of presenting 
figures and data. 


* 


* Let us first take a look at the older 
generation. 
SA year and a half ago, I had a conver- 
ation with an old lady, who was one of 
Barték’s childhood playmates. They lived 
n neighbouring houses, they were friends 
wf the same age. Their friendship even 
ame to be tinged with a kind of adolescent 
ove—the boy composed his first songs for 
wer and sent them to Nagyszdllés from 
ozsony (now Bratislava) where he had gone 
o live, I made notes of what she could tell 
ne about Bartdk’s childhood at Nagyszéllés. 
Then she asked: 

“Ts it true that all the world over he is 
nentioned along with Bach and Beethoven?” 

Her question showed incredulity, al- 
hough she apparently knew the answer. 
he knew, and yet she was amazed that the 
oy with whom she had played and the 
oung man whose art she could never under- 
tand, had grown into one of the great men 
n the history of human genius. Doubt 
nd amazement were nevertheless accom- 
anied by an expression of admiring satis- 
action at the thought that the strange boy 


with the peculiar, stern look in his eyes 
had after all been right. 

This reminds me of another picture of 
Barték as a boy, described in his memoires 
by SAndor Albrecht, an eminent Pozsony 
musician who died recently. When he sat 
down at the piano at home, Barték always 
played “Evening with the Székelys,” because 
—as he explained—“this is the only piece 
of mine that Mama likes.” Actually, his 
mother felt-and knew that her son was a 
genius; but though she strove to under- 
stand his art she could never quite grasp it. 

Let us skip one or two generations, 

Judit is five years old. She has no partic- 
ular liking for music, nor are her parents 
fond of it; she hears little about Barték at 
home, and what is said is far from compli- 
mentary. Judit loves to draw and paint. 

“When I grow up I shall paint pictures. 
As wonderful ones as Béla Barték.” 

When we told her that Barték was not 
a painter but a composer, she shook her 
head with imperturbable conviction. “No, 
Barték painted, wrote poems, and made 
songs. He could do everything. He was 
like S4ndor Petdfi.” 

I looked at her in astonishment. How 
did the child know so accurately where to 
place Barték, I wondered. To my question 
of who had told her so, she replied indig- 
nantly, with evident contempt for my 
ignorance: 

“Who? Why, everybody knows that.” 

I admit that this story does not reflect 
the general situation and that Judit’s 
attitude is not based on thorough knowledge 
of Barték’s works, But, as a rule, Hungarian 
children learn to know the name of Sandor 
Petdfi long before hearing or reading his 
poems. And now another name has joined 
that of Petofi. Children do not—cannot— 
know the source, yet they realize that the 
recognition of Barték’s greatness is “in the 
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air. 
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Let us now take the most important 
age groups, the adult and middle-aged, 
in essence those who actually make up the 
majority of audiences today. Aversion, 
scepticism, and lack of comprehension are 
encountered, as well as appreciation, love, 
and enthusiasm. The most interesting 
phenomenon appears in the alteration that 
is taking place in the response of these age 
groups. 

I have heard of numerous people who, 
actuated by superficial experiences or 
influenced by the opinions of those around 
them, assumed a negative attitude towards 
new Hungarian music. Upon closer acquaint- 
ance, however, they were amazed to find 
that they liked it. 

For instance, quite recently I heard 
about a pretty, active, thoroughly modern 
young girl of 18—who, by the way, is first 
class at sports. A friend of hers, a young 
man, got her some tickets for a series of 
concerts of works by Barték and Kodaly. 
The girl likes music, but when she heard 
about the program she pursed her lips. 
At her parents’ wish, she was to be chaper- 
oned by her brother. On the evening of the 
first concert, they both got ready and went 
reluctantly, abusing the young man who 
had let them in for such questionable 
entertainment. 

Then the miracle happened. They sat 
through the first concert, were impressed by 
the second, greatly enjoyed the third, and 
the fourth concert was attended by the 
whole family, Since then they have bought 
portraits of Barték and Kodaly, which are 
seen quite frequently on the walls of 
apartments of Hungarian professional people, 

An old friend of mine has had a similar 
experience. He used to find Barték’s 
music inaccessible, (I remember very well 
when the ‘Cantata Profana”’ was broadcast by 
Radio Budapest round about 1942. A small 
party of 16- to 20-year-old boys and girls 
sat together, but the music was not to 
their taste and they shut off the radio.) Now 
he has watched the ‘* Miraculous Mandarin”’ 
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and! ater listened to a performance 0 
the ‘‘Concerto’’. The “miracle” happened i 
this case, too. What used to sound ae 
now thrilled his inmost being. He c 
not quite understand this music, it wa 
still peculiar, unusual for him. Nevertheles: 
he found that it gave expression to some ¢ 
his feelings and ideas. “It seems I hay 
changed,” he said, “I have had to go throug 
a world of experiences to come to undet 
stand Barték.” | 

I do not wish to draw any far-reachin 
conclusions from these examples. How 
ever, it is a fact that a few decades ago Barté 
concerts drew very limited audiences, where 
as at present his compositions are amon 
the most popular items on the concet 
programs. 

* 


I should like to add just one mot 
example to those quoted above, about thos 
who became devoted to Barték’s art i 
their youth, from 15 to 25 years ago; abot 
those who, in pre-liberation Hungary, foun 
in Bartédk’s music an expression of the 
discontent and their search for somethir 
new. 

Much could and should be written abot 
the meaning of Barték and Kodaly for th: 
generation, which saw them not only as tw 
great masters among the pioneers of an inte 
esting trend in music, but also as symbol: 
symbols of all that was Hungarian and Eur 
pean. The preservation of traditions and tl 
search for new paths, the rejection of th 
existing order and approval of a new on 
the people and the ideas of revolution we 
blended in this symbolism. Avowed adheren: 
to their art implied declaration not only | 
one’s aesthetic attitude but also one 
human, national, and political standpoin 
I have known men and women to who 
appreciation of Barték was a preconditic 
of marriage, because they could not eny 
sage a lifelong partnership with anyone wl 
disagreed in this. The same feature came 
prevail in friendships: those devoted 
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ew Hungarian music felt tied to one 
nother by the bonds of a common moyve- 
nent. ; 

One day it would be worth subjecting 

he political components of this movement 
© minute examination. Repressed passions 
ame to the fore, and even if we find that 
hey were not free from the shackles of 
ationalism and a romantic view of the 
eople, it is evident that the art of Barték 
uided considerable numbers to the left, 
owards the people, against fascism, and 
a the direction of socialism. 
To speak with the members of that 
eneration about Barték today is an in- 
eresting experience. Many of them affirm 
nat the way they now listen to and hear 
is music is different from what it used 
9 be. When they were adolescents, sur- 
gunded by an obtuse public, they found 
nat the most powerful attraction emanated 
om the novelty, the bold forms, the 
eculiar atmosphere of this music. Barték 
as strikingly. new, completely different 
om what had been recognized as music 
ntil then. It was this difference which 
leased those who had become accustomed 
) a sense of aversion to everything which 
sisted and was approved officially. 

Take dissonance, for instance. Supercil- 
us disparagement disposed of new Hun- 
ian. music by branding it as dissonant, 
iding sometimes that it sounded Ruma- 
ian. Its defenders knew the theory and 
wuld readily explain that dissonance and 
ysonance were not perpetual categories 
dained by God, but that harmony varied 
ith various ages. They knew all this, to 
> sure. Now they confess that they were 
» less conscious of this dissonance than 
wték’s adversaries but that was exactly 
hat they liked, this spirit of revolt and 
Opposition they were craving for. 

And today? I have heard many people 
y that those who at the time enjoyed 
wtdk’s music on account of its unprece- 
nted, extremely novel character and dis- 
mance, are taken aback at the realization 
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that the same compositions affect them 
quite differently and appear to be simple, 
self-evident, clear, and comprehensible. 

In order to understand a composition 
one must hear it several times. The essence 
of music can be grasped or at least felt 
without any harmonic or formal analysis, 
Yet there is something that is indispen- 
sable and best expressed by saying that the 
listener must always sense what is coming, 

Those who are not “accustomed” to the 
music of Barték refuse to believe that there 
are people who know, or sense, what is 
coming—for example—in the ‘Miraculous 
Mandarin’’ even when they like the music, 
they think that it cannot be memorized, 
they have an impression of patches of 
music streaming forth according to a pat- 
tern of unfathomable logic and are aston- 
ished when they hear allusions to the 
world of melody created by Bartdék. 

The creative master lives in a world of 
his own. thoughts, feelings, and aesthetic 
aspirations; so does his audience. And if 
the artist has a message to communicate, 
the audience is there to receive it. The 
relationship between the two, the develop- 
ment of this relationship, make art history. 
Message and reception are not always in 
agreement. The public often meets the 
artist only on one plane; various ages dis- 
cover different aspects of the artist’s mes- 
sage. At first hearing, Barték, if one may 
say so, would seem to be more romantic 
and at the same time more expressionist 
than after repeated hearing. The novelty, 
the shattering strength of his art, which 
penetrates into the depths of the soul and 
the nerves, are recognized by the hearer 
sooner than its beauty, logic, and perfection. 

It is as if Barték had changed, whereas, 
in fact, we ourselves have changed. For the 
Hungarian public his art then represented 
the trend of extreme innovation; now, in 
the face of the latest western trends, Bar- 
ték will soon begin to count as a conserv- 
ative musician. And although our knowl- 
edge of these endeavours is still deficient, 
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in Barték’s art we have come to recognize 
with increasing clarity his moderation and 
classical infallibility. To many people in 
the Hungary of the Horthy era, the art 
and artistic program of Barték represented 
a possible form of expression for suppressed 
revolutionary impulses. Since then we have 
gone through the horrors of war and seen 
the visions of Barték assume the shape of 
terrifying reality. But we have also witness- 
ed the downfall of fascism, a revolutionary 
social change, the sweeping away of feudal- 
ism, the foundation of a social order based 
on common ownership. 

It is understandable that from the infi- 
nite and extreme intricacies of his art we 
at that time somehow responded to the 
element which revealed contradictions and 
opposed decay and destruction. I remember, 
the Music for String Instruments, Celesta and 
Percussion Instruments then acted on us as 
a drama of the nerves, concentrating every 
horror, fear, and dread of the age, and the 
struggle of our will to bring down everything 
with one powerful, culminating blow of our 
clenched fists. The relentless defiance of the 
last bars made us feel as if it were not the end 
but a beginning, a stubborn banging of the 
table, driving away terror and bringing 
promise of a new life. Today, this work has 
another message, or at least the proportions 
have altered. Frightening visions still 
loom, but the will that overcomes terror, 
compels it into order, and rises above it, 
is felt more keenly. We feel this victory not 
only at the end, but all the time while we 
listen; we sense the will to order whereby 
even struggle is resolved into beauty. 

All these are subjective emotions despite 
the fact that they are shared by so many. 
It is nevertheless important to speak about 
them, because the emotional response of 
the audience is also significant. Those who 
learn to know the art of Barték through 
such an approach, gain fuller initiation, 
because it includes this purification, this 
lofty freedom, and also the supreme 
victory. It is thereby rendered accessible to 
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men of future ages who will be spar 
contradictions and will enjoy victor 
progress, and the experience and deman 
of creation. The art of the future w 
presumably present the problems of 
age, the era that saw the revolutio: 
transformation of life, in a different w 
and in different dimensions, but an 
with its monumental integration of ¢ 
tremes will suffer no eclipse. 

This victory, advance, and purificati 
can be truly understood today only 
those who in the past understood the opp 
sition, the revolt, and the protest agait 
inhumanity. | 
* 


In a recent statement, Igor Stravins 
refers to Barték’s work in connection wi 
folk-songs as a pardonable but fundame 
tally unnecessary pastime for a great mé 
However, Barték did not collect and sear 
for folk-songs to while away his leis 
time or discover ideas to stimulate | 
creative imagination. This work mez 
much more for him: it was a means 
expressing his aesthetic attitude and | 
view of the world. 

I have found that for many people t 
incorporation of this view and attitude 
the music of Barték (and naturally of K 
daly too) is of decisive importance. Af 
the turn of the century, art searched fot 
way whereby to probe into the unknot 
depths of the soul, to penetrate into t 
unfathomed primeval layers of impul 
will, fear, and sorrow. The art of Bart 
also says: what you are seeking is here, 
the art of the people, in the will, the s 
rows, passions, and joys of the peop 
They have always lived there, but have oft 
escaped notice. Now, at the great turnit 
point of history we re-discover, acce} 
and identify ourselves with them, and, 
the process, learn to find ourselves. 

The message that reaches the lister 
naturally depends also on subjective e 
ments. Many people hear this too 
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sartdk’s music. Others deny this relation 
0 folk music and declare that its influence 
pay be discerned only sporadically. The 
fgument is not an easy one, for anyone who 
acks knowledge of the people through 
xperience can hardly understand those 
yho have such knowledge. 

_ The life-work of Barték nevertheless 
wovides evidence of close connection with 
he fate of the people. One might quote 
atték’s words about the people, about sery- 
mg the nation, about friendship among 
eoples. Or let us remember that he did not 
ind it satisfactory to learn folk-songs from 
nusical scores; he thought it best to go 
9 the people, learn to know their lives, 
hare with them the experience of their 
music. Barték’s fundamental experience 
yas teally derived from the people and 
ot from folk music, pentatonic music, or 
ny specific feature of folk music. 

_ This was not an immaterial or adjunctive 
lement in his art; it is that which made 
im become more than a mere innovator 
nd has raised him to the height of per- 
onifying the great artistic aspirations of 
he first half of the century. 

_ To quote the words of Kodaly: “Bartok’s 
rorks possess the mysterious, living, life- 
iving force which is absent from many 
ompositions that are outwardly similar, 
or many musicians have in the past half 
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century attempted to compose new music, 
that is to say, the new spirit arising univer- 
sally has striven for artistic expression in 
many of them, but few have been able to 
evolve a lasting form for their message. 
Barték is one of the few and has therefore 
become one of the composers whose works 
ate played the most frequently all over the 
world.” 

Barték embraces the extremes. He not 
only passes through the inferno but also 
shows the way out. His inferno is an awe- 
inspiring world, and it requires formidable 
strength to defy and vanquish it. The 
strength of one man is not sufficient, the 
whole people must -enter the lists, the 
people who have gone through innumerable 
centuries of hell but have not been broken, 
It is by no means accidental that with 
Barték the tone of strength and of serenity 
comes from the people, for instance, in the 
final movements of the ‘Divertimento,’’ 
of “Music,” of the ‘*Concerto,”’ promising 
resolution, and giving voice to direct folk 
motives. 

This “mysterious force,” this will, and 
the expression of action that overwhelms 
meditation, are understood also by those 
who fail to recognize their popular source 
and perceive them only as a power. 

But knowing the source gives one a bet- 
ter understanding. 

Iv4n VirAnyr 
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A BUDAPEST THEATRE-GOER’S NOTES 


The people of Budapest had, for quite 
some time, a habit of calling theirs a 
“city of theatres.” There was, no doubt, 
a measure of exaggerated self-confidence 
in the title, but it was by no means com- 
pletely devoid of truth. Budapest people 
really did love their theatres. Crowds of 
fans eagerly discussed the latest gossip 
about the public and the private lives of 
the more popular actors. Love for the 
theatre is, to this day, one of the best 
traditions of the Hungarian public. The 
vociferous adulation of former times has, 
it is true, given place to a more staid enthu- 
siasm, a more discreet form of respect, 
but the theatre nevertheless continues to 
play the same important part in Hungarian 
intellectual life. The social and cultural 
revolution that has taken place in Hungary 
has, however, changed the structure, pro- 
gram policies, and style of the theatres 
and also the composition of their audiences. 
In order to obtain a truthful picture of 
developments in this field, it is necessary 
to cast at least a glance at the main factors 
of the change that has come about. 

The most striking feature that meets 
the eye in a perusal of Hungarian theatrical 
life over the past ten years is the extensive- 
ness of its development. The new and 
numerically much larger audiences that 
have evolved under the new social formations 
have also set the theatres considerable tasks. 
It may suffice for the present purpose to 
quote some of the salient figures. In 1948, 


altogether 10 Budapest and 7 provincia 
theatres were operating—most of then 
amidst rather unstable circumstances. B 
1959, there were 17 theatres or theatrica 
companies in Budapest and 25 elsewher 
in the country. In 1948, an audience num 
bering 2,961,200 witnessed 6,604 pet 
formances. The figures for 1959 wet 
5,958,900 spectators, at 11,599 perform 
ances. The main features of the sociz 
trend that is expressed in these data maj 
perhaps, be summarized as follows: Th 
theatre requirements of industrial worker 
and the means for their satisfaction hav 
increased throughout the country, an 
there are ever more successful ventures t 
provide the agricultural population wit 
the pleasurable and educative experience ¢ 
theatre-going. New theatres have bee 
established in the capital, and the ma: 
basis of the existing ones has broadene 
considerably. 

The most important change, howeve: 
has been that which has occurred in th 
theatrical life of the provinces. In place « 
the former companies, mostly high! 
unstable, ephemeral, and hardly ever risir 
above a feeble rural standard, permaner 
theatres and companies have arisen. TI 
artistic and technical standards of tl 
provincial stage are perceptibly improvin: 
and notable initiative and experiment 
striving are often encountered in the theatr 
outside Budapest. This is, indeed, a fiel 
of activity that deserves more adequa 
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treatment, when the occasion permits. 
Nevertheless, the key events of Hungary’s 
theatrical life still occur in the capital. 
Thus, an account of the beginning of the 
Season must deal mainly with the productions 
staged by the Budapest theatres. 

- A characteristic feature of the established 
policy in program planning is that the 
theatre is once more turned into an institu- 
tion for the education of an audience 
composed of the broad masses. This is 
immediately manifest in the fact that the 
classics of dramatic writing are constantly 
being performed. There is the same devoted 
respect for Shakespeare, who has for over 


a hundred and fifty years now been consid- 


ered almost as one of the “national” 
classics. 
_ The provincial theatres, too, have 


contributed to his popularity—A Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream at Kecskemét and 
Macbeth at Pécs are two recent instances. 
Last year the National Theatre in Buda- 
pest initiated a new Shakespeare series 
which has so far included elaborately 
presented performances of Antony and 
Cleopatra, Othello, Richard III and also lately 
of Twelfth Night, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
and Much Ado about Nothing. The Madach 
Theatre has this year put on a successful 
and in many respects novel and smooth 
production of the Tempest. 

The popularity of Moliére, though not 
rooted so deeply i in the past, is nevertheless 
also on the increase. Tartuffe has been an 
sagerly sought item on the repertoire of 
the National Theatre for nearly fifteen 
years now, and the Madach Theatre is also 
javing unvarying success with its perform- 
inces of Jes. Femmes Savantes and Les 
Fourberies de Scapin, which it resumed last 
rear, The Jézsef Katona Theatre has 
sontributed a lively re-staging of the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme to this season’s series. 

Any unified program policy must needs 
here to certain ideological principles. 
[he evolving new social order selects, both 
mong the treasures of the past and among 
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contemporary plays, those that best serve 
its purposes. This is one reason for the 
repeated choice of the ever exciting and 
stimulating plays of G, B. Shaw. For many 
years now, Pygmalion has never been off 
the repertory of the Jézsef Katona Theatre, 
and even a not particularly brilliant new 
staging of Major Barbara (at the same theatre) 
is playing before packed houses every 
night. The meticulous production of 
The Devil’s Disciple at the Madach Theatre 
has also been a permanent program fixture. 
Of the Russian classics of critical realism, 
it has so far been Tolstoy and Chekhov 
whose names have appeared on the bill- 
boards. ; 

The Vigszinh4z has on its repertory 
the stage version of War and Peace, prepared 
in the twenties in Berlin by Neumann, 
Piscator and Priifer and now very cleverly 
adapted to the more limited facilities of 
this theatre. Chekhov, whose works also 
enjoy a respect that is on a par with that 
accorded the Hungarian classics, is repre- 
sented this season by a careful, thorough 
and delightful interpretation of The Cherry 
Orchard at the Madach Theatre. 

A prominent place in the repertories of 
our theatres is accorded to plays which 
place a far greater stress on the burning 
social and political questions of our time 
than was possible for these earlier master- 
pieces of critical realism. In the case of 
Priestley, who had always been very popular 
in the pre-war theatres’ of Hungary, the 
Madach Theatre has now again staged one 
of his most sharply critical pieces, Dangerous 
Corner. The experimental workshop of the 
National Theatre, the Odty Stage, has 
put on Marguerite Duras’ dramatic experi- 
ment, Le Barrage contre le Pacifique. Follow- 
ing upon the series of Brecht premieres 
during the past few years, the Petdfi 
Theatre has this year revived the Dreigroschen- 
oper of Bert Brecht and Karl Weil, inspired 


‘by the Beggar's Opera of Gay. The new 


translation, without undue loss of accuracy, 


faithfully reproduces the ironical flavour of 
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the original, while the production, under 
the title of Beggar's Opera, is effective and 
fluent. Concomittant with the renaissance 
of the left-wing efforts that flourished 
under the Weimar Republic, the novel, 
experimental forms of the “Proletkult” 
period in the early years of the Soviet 
Union have also been given a new lease on 
life. This, no doubt, is the reason for the 
interest in Mayakovsky’s strange comedy 
the Bedbug, which has been refurbished 
with great enthusiasm, though in a some- 
what experimental manner, by the Vig- 
szinhaz. 

In the stage interpretation of the devel- 
opment of the new society and of the 
revolutionary transformation going on in 
economic life and in men’s minds, an 
essential change—besides the use of uncon- 
ventional forms—may be noted in that the 
domain of the private individual has, for 
years now and with ever growing emphasis, 
found a place in the dramatic portrayal of 
these problems, In the earlier period follow- 
ing the liberation, public and political 
problems were more or less dominant 
in all plays devoted to the world of our 
time. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that the Hungarian public is now 
turning avidly towards plays dealing with 
the problems of the individual—particularly 
with love, marriage, family life, and the 
crises of youth. This, for instance, is the 
reason for the country-wide popularity for 
years now of Such Great Love by the Czecho- 
slovak playwright P. Kohut. That loyalty to 
pure and ardent individual emotions is 
also more constructive for society than 
subservience to deceit, is the burden of the 
Soviet writer Arbuzov’s play, Tania, 
which is fraught with sentiment and, at 
the same time, reveals an epic tendency in 
its form, It is now in its second season at the 
Jézsef Katona Theatre. The . continued 
success of this play, with its Soviet setting, 
may well have induced the National 
Theatre to put on a new work, Irkutsk Story, 
by the same popular author. 
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The performance of this stage parab 
is remarkable from several aspects. In 
the author proceeds further still on th 
path set by Tania; he establishes even cl 
links between the crises of the individua 
and the great common exploits of 
community. A working-class girl, a 
doned in her youth and under the influen é 
of false ideals, is subjected to the sev 
of tests by the desertion of her lover, anc 
later by the death of her adored husband 
The warm, human friendship of the close 
circle of her colleagues helps her to regair 
her footing and herself to become ar 
upright, independent and responsible indi 
vidual, and, at the same time, a usefu 
member of the community. Here again 
the author, to convey the parable, ha: 
preferred to use a series of sentiment 
laden episodes, epically presented in the 
style of a ballad. He has used very many o} 
the unconventional forms that are now s 
much in vogue throughout the world. Thi 
play begins with the end of the story 
the actors introduce themselves; the antici 
pated concluding scene—interpreted by ; 
“narrator,” whose part is subdivided int 
several voices forming a chorus—is accom. 
panied by a song that gives an emotiona 
reflection of the play’s underlying mood 
This anticipated scene supplies the mai 
theme, which is then developed by th 
episodes of the play in a way reminiscen 
of a piece of music composed of variations 
The narrator-chorus frequently intervene 
in the events, fills in the gaps, arouses th 
conscience of the characters, conjures 
poetic visions of the changing seasons an 
locations, draws lessons, etc. The effort 
of the National Theatre to lend real con 
viction to the socialist realism of thi 
new-style play have not been entirel 
successful, though a galaxy of first-rat 
actors was enlisted to this end. The mai 
reason, in my opinion, was the mixin 
of elements of style that are intrinsicall 
contradictory. The actors, costumed an 
positioned with naturalistic accuracy, seer 


lost in the vast space of the completely 
open stage that is for the greater part 
mnly dimly lit. The superhuman dimensions 
that make the people appear like the pup- 
pets of an inhuman tragedy of fate, are 
further emphasized by the barely delineated 
scenery projected on the backdrop. The 
yety real persons move among props that 
ire confined to the barest necessities, and 
she members of the chorus of narrators as 
well as those taking part in the action 
Sroper are for the most part only singled 
gut from the grey dimness of the stage by 
an occasional spotlight. The message of the 
play is thus not infrequently turned into 
its opposite. The warm community of 
deople appears as though it were a frightened 
vuddle of creatures set out somewhere in 
space. The humorous gentleness or senti- 
nent-charged atmosphere of some of the 
sentences and situations is given a grotesque 
or sirupy overtone due mainly to the melo- 
dramatic exaggerations of the unrestrained 
musical background. 

It is a tribute to the force of the play 
hat the sympathetic workaday character 
f the human fates evolving on the stage 
aevertheless captivate the audience. This 
s due to the lifelike interpretation of 
heir parts by a number of fine actors, to 
he debatable, but for this very reason 
nteresting, novelty of the production, and 
o the fact that the whole play, as already 
nentioned, presents the great problems of 
he community as reflected in individual 
ives. 

This is one of the most sympathetic 
traits also of one of the first Hungarian 
lovelties of the season, The Leaning Tower, 
yy Ivan Boldizs4r, which has been put on 
t the Jékai Theatre. 

The subject of the play is rooted in 
he events of the recent past and the grave 
tuman crises of our time. It is concerned 
vith an architect, whom his desires, ambi- 
ions and fears have driven to leave his 
ountry for the West, and with a woman 
tho has determined at all costs to bring 
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back her husband. Another woman, how- 
ever, has found a refuge for her own ship- 
wrecked life by the side of this man, in 
their common struggle against the loneli- 
ness of an alien world. The problem of the 
émigrés? No, it is much more than that 
and goes much deeper. That of patriotism? 
The message is far more personal and pos- 
sessed of less pathos. I think the interest 
of the author must rather have been 
focused on the response of a man who is 
torn from his place, his environment, 
the work that constitutes his heart’s 
desire, his human and personal ties, to 
the problems thus posed by his plight. 
This is not the response of exceptional 
heroes in exceptional situations, but that 
of the average man of our time, in average 
situations. After all, the migration and 
resettlement of ordinary, average people 
has become little short of a mass phenom- 
enon throughout the world. The reason 
why the story which Boldizsdr unfolds 
on the stage can give an answer of more 
general validity to the problems that are 
raised is that its characters and its situations 
could occur anywhere. The lesson it tea- 
ches is by no means ostentatiously indi- 
vidual or original, for one of its main 
positive features is the moderation with 
which this play treats its extremely delicate 
subject and the humane decency with 
which it avoids a forced resolution of the 
conflict and permits the protagonists and 
the audience to reach their own conclusions. 

It is this serious and truly humane 
thread that has determined the dynamics 
of the whole play and the emergent sense 
of its morality. It is a pity that the produc- 
tion has not been guided by these consid- 
erations. As a result, the structural faults 
of a “maiden play” have strongly come to 
the fore. The beginning is too epical, the 
dramatic links are too loose, and the lyrical 
atmosphere is more sentimental than ne- 
cessary. The hero occasionally becomes a 
puppet in the rivalry of the two women— 
amidst the storms of fear, ambition, 
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homesickness and loneliness. The director 
has tuned his cast too much to a single 
scale, and the author’s views are thus not 
sufficiently clearly expressed on the stage. 
The real message should be conveyed through 
the closeness or overtness of the characters, 
their vivacity or exhaustion: it is these 
factors that should suggest the moral of 
the drama and the fact that the only life 
that is worthy of man is that of being 
active in the community. It is as though 
the director had waited for the appearance 
of the expostulating figure of the narrator 
—once more so frequent in contemporary 
playwriting—to come to his aid in one 
way or another. 

Where the author himself puts in an 
appearance on the stage—though in cos- 
tume—the director has an easier job in 
composing the message of the play. Is it 
because the playwrights have once again 
lost their confidence in the men of the 
stage that they insist on explaining in 
the course of their plays the sense of the 
events, the characters and development of 
their persons, and the aim of their work? 
For in general, the narrator’s part is not 
confined to illuminating the inter-relations 
of the frequently very broadly flowing 
and complex events of a play. 

Arthur Miller, in A View from the Bridge, 
now showing at the Madach Theatre, also 
makes a personal appearance on the stage 
(in the guise of a lawyer), in order une- 
quivocally to interpret, in harmony with 
his own wishes, the complex, and more 
especially the easily misinterpretable sym- 
bolism of his play. 

As the play goes on, the attentive spec- 
tator cannot help feeling that the running 
commentary is unnecessary. The poetical 
message of the work stands out more clearly 
without it; as if the narrator were now and 
again retracting, modifying the author’s 
words, 

A View from the Bridge is one of Mil- 
ler’s most carefully constructed and un- 
equivocally dramatic works. From the 
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Greeks to our days, every true tragedy 
has essentially been based on the incon- 
gruity and foundering of individual passic 
that comes into conflict with the unwritt 
but nonetheless powerful code of 
community. Owing to a happy concater 
tion of poetical invention, insight into 
human nature, and the capacity to dray 
reality in drama, Miller has contrived te 
fill this formula with entirely life-lik 
and intensely dramatic subject-matter i 
a milieu of present-day metropolitan work- 
men. Whether he was led by instined 
experience, or erudition, at all events 
Miller hit the mark when he transferred 
the social and community elements of 
dramatic conflict, personifying the ancient 
laws of family ties and class solidarity, 


.from the birthplace of the European drama, 


the Mediterranean, to the region of New 
York harbour. A clash of worlds is precip- 
itated on the plain of permanent human 
laws and values by the meeting between 
the American dock worker, who in his 
passionate jealousy violates the dictates of 
charity, and his Sicilian relatives smuggled 
into the States illegally.» 

This modern tragedy—moving and at 
the same time imposing, in line with the 
precepts of antiquity—is being presented 
at the Madach Theatre in an animated anc 
highly disciplined performance. Merit for 
it must go both to the circumspect stag 
management of Otto Ad4m and the excel. 
lent, harmonious acting of the ensemble 
The predominantly realistic play has 
where called for, been conventionalized by 
discretely modern scenery and judicioush 
apportioned lighting effects resulting fron 
the moderate use of spotlights. Th 
artists who play the two leading role 
deserve special mention. In the part o 
Beatrice, Kléri Tolnay’s famous simplicity 
is made exciting through the flickerin; 
undercurrent of anxiety, apprehension, love 
loyalty, and fear of death it expresses 
The frenzied outburst of passion and th 
inevitable downfall of Eddie Carbone ar 
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interpreted by Sandor Pécsi with wellnigh 
uncanny economy. The portrait he gives of 
the gradually rising fever that runs through 
the veins of the sincere, gentle though 
rugged workman, the disintegration of 
his self-control, the raving and burning 
out of passion, his gestures, voice, and 
play of features, the driving force of the 
steadily increasing and tautening rhythm, 
are models of psychological realism, In 
the parts of the youthful. lovers, two 
highly promising young artists, Eva. Vass 
and Lajos Németh, Hs given noteworthy 
performances. 

It is a virtue of the ae new plays 
here discussed that their authors have used 
the veracious presentation of unique events, 
confined in space and time, to develop 
action, conflict and character that is of 
universal validity and interest and fraught 
with symbolic significance. The main fault 
of the other Hungarian novelty that has 
been shown at the beginning of this season, 
Janos Kodolanyi’s Frogs’ Pond, is that it is 
virtually devoid of any general message. 
It is a Hungarian domestic affair which 
does not for a moment transgress the nats 
tow confines of its provincialism. 

The plot is laid in 1919; its scene is a 
village in Southern Hungary which has, 
after the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, come temporarily under Serbian 
Occupation. The narrow-minded, violent, 
unrealistic and anti-democratic members 
of the upper classes of the old Hungary 
thirst for vengeance as they await the con- 
clusion of peace, in order to unite with the 
Hungarian counterrevolutionary forces and 
stamp out the flames of revolution which 
had seared them slightly. To the house of 
a high-ranking official, living in utter 
human and moral aridity, returns his son, 
who has caught fire in the blaze of the 
revolution in Budapest. A conflict develops 
between the son and his parents, in the 
course of which he prevents the forced 
marriage (for pecuniary interests) of his 
elder sister, takes part in a peasant demon- 
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stration, and, when his father expels him 
for his deeds, sets out alone to find his 
way to the truer, more humane, and pure 
society of the defeated but unbroken revo- 
lutionaries. 

Janos Kodolanyi is an outstanding mem- 
ber of the: new: school of the Hungarian 
realistic novel that has sprung up in the 
wake of the pioneering work of Zsigmond 
Moricz, and his: play too’ has the virtues 
of the realistic novelist. He is well acquaint- 
ed with Hungarian provincial life between 
the two world: wars, and has.a sure hand 
in portraying his characters, situations,' 
tone and atmosphere. He ‘has; however, 
been unable to compose real drama from 
his. material. There are two main reasons 
for this. The conflict which he has set at 
the centre of his play—the thwarting of 
a matriage of convenience, which is not of 
decisive importance to anyone—is in itself 
insignificant and has not been developed to 
sufficient depth even on. the © individual 
plane. Moreover, the positive hero of the 
piece, the revolutionary son, does not 
really take part in even this conflict—he is 
more of a talker than a doer. As though 
this was, in fact, the person that the play- 
wright had seen least clearly and adopted 
most reluctantly, his is the most hesitant 
and least elaborated character of the whole 
cast. By conjuring up the environment 
with a faithfulness and a wealth of detail 
that border on naturalism, by setting in 
motion the subsidiary cast with an emphasis 
that goes far beyond their significance, and 
by entrusting the leading part to a well- 
intentioned but far too facile young actor, 
the director has only succeeded in emphasiz- 
ing the weaknesses of the play. 

Endre Vészi’s play, Inescapable Shadow, 
places into the limelight an episode from 
the semi-obscure, fearful world of fascism, 
driven into illegality at the end of the 
Second World War, but tenaciously preserv- 


sing itself and making preparations for the 


resumption of power. 
A renowned German pase of paedi- 
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atrics cleverly, though with great difficulty, 


conceals a dreadful secret: during the nazi 
reign he sacrificed masses of innocent 
children to his useless scientific experiments 
at a death camp in Poland. Despite the 
jealous father’s refusal to give his consent, 
his daughter wants to marty a young 
schoolmaster from the new, well-meaning, 
unsullied German generation. In the family 
_ storm that ensues the veils hiding the past 
ate torn down. Fate overtakes the evil 
physician striving to escape from the clutches 
of his old allies. His daughter leaves him; 
the company of felons administer justice 
and destroy him. 

Endre Vészi is one of the most sedulous 
and conscientiously trained among our 
young dramatists. Step by step he has im- 
proved his technique in dramatic construc- 
tion. The play under review is his best 
work to date, in stage technique and plot 
alike. It abounds in tense situations, the 
dialogues are varied, sometimes tenderly 
lyrical, sometimes astoundingly harsh. 
The great scenes are cleverly prepared, the 
plot is supported by both intellectual and 
emotional logic. That the Inescapable 
Shadow has nevertheless failed to develop 
into complete drama may be ascribed 
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drarnatic conflict determining the essence 
of the whole work. Essentially, the acti 
consists of the fight of a group of black- 
guards who sit in judgement over one 
themselves in accordance with their own 
villainous code. This merely fills the stage 
with the excitement of some crime story; 
not for a second does it awaken any sympathy 
in the audience, and to the extent that, in 
the last scene, it elicits pity for the 
professor caught in his own web, the whole 
point of the play is missed. Actually, Vészi 
appears to have written the play with the 
intention of exploiting the propagandistic 
possibilities offered by the stage for 
drawing attention to the menace of a nazi 
revival. The play answers this purpose 
admirably. But this same purpose gives 
rise to a further dramatic deficiency, in 
that the characters become living argu- 
ments rather than real human beings. The 
performance, directed by Zsuzsa Simon, 
serves the political aims of the play with 
genuine and ardent zeal. Its active rhythm 
is animated, slowed down or enhanced, 
intensified or eased by the capable cast 
with the aid of unlaboured realism. 
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ECONOMIC LIFE 


NEW CONCEPTS IN INVESTMENT PLANNING 


The Hungarian Economic Society, re- 
constituted early in 1960, is playing a 
growing part in the study and analysis of 
the country’s economic life. The lack of 
such an institution in the past constituted 
a sensible deficiency which became mani- 
fest in the inadequate standards of eco- 
nomic work, with theory and practice 
following separate courses. Planned eco- 
nomy—characteristic of socialist countries—, 
however, makes the raising of working 
standards in this field imperative. To 
serve this purpose, the Society aims to 
ensure the widening of the scope of theoret- 
ical work and the general application of 
theoretical results to practical problems, 
by rallying theoreticians and _ practical 
experts on a voluntary and social basis. 

At the inaugural meeting of the Society 
the consensus of opinion was that among 
the tasks to be faced the problems of rais- 
ing labour productivity must be given 
priority. More than half, in fact almost 
two-thirds, of the increase in the volume 
of production envisaged during the next 
Five Year Plan must be brought about by 
increased productivity. The main instrument 
in reaching this goal will be technical pro- 
gress, but the improvement in methods of 
management—a problem of primarily eco- 
nomic aspect—is also obviously a very 
important condition. It will be the task 
of the economists to perfect the methods 
of planning labour productivity, to work 


out the connections between various steps 


in the field of labour organization and other 
measures on the one hand, and the productiv- 
ity of labour on the other, and, in general, 
to develop the methods of management and 
work inducement best suited to acceler- 
ate the increase of labour productivity. 
The importance of the problem was also 
clearly shown by the international confer- 
ence discussed in detail in our last issue 
(pp. 182—186). 

Investigations relating to the transfor- 
mation of the pattern and of the internal 
proportions of the country’s industry are 
also included in the program of the Society. 
The modifications in the range of products 
in individual plants carried out in the past 
are insufficient in the face of the goals set. 
Whereas in the Three Year Plan emphasis 
still lay on the changes to be effected in 
the product ranges, it is now increasingly 
the problem of altering the proportions 
of industrial capacities which is coming 
to the fore. 

The socialist reorganization of agriculture 
—the development of socialist methods 
of large-scale farming—is, at present, the 
question of the day in Hungary. It poses a 
number of economic problems beside those 
of stepping up production. 

Mathematical methods are still being 
only tentatively applied in Hungarian 
economics. The initiative taken by the 


economists in this field is bound to exert 


a fruitful influence on the development of 
the Hungarian national economy. 
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The foremost problem is that of invest- 
ments. In the five years between 1961 and 
1965 a total of 170 to 175 thousand mil- 
lion ft. is envisaged for investments, which 
is 50 per cent more than in the years 1955 
to 1960, and will amount to about 20 to 
25 per cent of the national income. Large 
sums are also to be allocated to non-pro- 
ductive investments. With the start of 
the 15-year housing program, for instance, 
the building of 250 thousand new dwelling 
units is scheduled for the Second Five 
Year Plan period. This means 90 new 
homes. for every 1000 existing ones— 
a considerable program indeed, requiring 
thorough preparatory work of a largely 
economic character. 

The importance of investment problems 
is also reflected in the lectures and confer- 
ences of the Hungarian Economic Society. 
The lectures delivered, though covering the 
entire field of Hungarian economics,- in 
their great majority treated problems with 
a direct or indirect bearing on the principles 
and practice of investments. The most 
interesting of the theoretical questions are 
those relating to the numerical assessment 
of investment efficiency and profitableness. 
The lectures and conferences went a long 
way towards elucidating a number of 
relevant points. 

Thus, in the discussion concerned with 
theoretical issues of the Society’s section 
for monetary problems, the objective of 
investigations into investment efficiency was 
found to be twofold: 

1) The examination of the conditions 
for efficiency from the “purely quantitative” 
point of view, in the course of which the 
volume of product that can be produced 
and that needed for carrying out the in- 
vestment (input and output) are compared 
in terms of value. 

2) The examination of efficiency require- 
ments in the light of an analysis of the use 
values of both input and output. 

The address delivered on this subject 
by Miklés Turdnszky was particularly 
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interesting. The lecturer declared tha 
beyond a certain stage of development 1 
the construction of socialism, the degree 
to which the natural increase of the pop 
tion will be able to supply the manpow 
required in new productive units is boun 
to decrease continually. It will becom 
more and more necessary to secure ney 
manpower requirements from the existing 
labour force. This, in turn, will only be 
possible if investments are partly carrie 

out with the aim of releasing manpower. 
Accordingly, there are two distinct types of 
investment, the one designed to release 
manpower, the other to increase the. volum 

of production.’ Investments may thus t 

ranged into two groups, the classification 
being determined not by the technical 
particulars but solely by the objective :of 
the investment. Putting investments belong- 
ing to the first group into operation is in 
every case connected. with the discarding of 
obsolete equipment, whereas in the case of 
investments belonging to the second group 
this does not hold good unconditionally. 

From the lecture it has become clear 
that the numerical evaluation of the 
profitableness of investments must be 
carried out in two stages: 

1) The numerical results are examined 
within the limits of a single productive 
unit; this is evaluation on the single-unit level. 

2) As a result of the social division of 
labour a particular product is not the product 
of a single plant, for it is the final product 
which is regarded as the result of the 
productive process. Accordingly, the profit- 
ableness of the final product may really 
be correctly assessed only by means of 
calculations on the national-economy level. 

The study of the question of labour- 
releasing investments supplies the solution 
to a fundamental problem of profitableness: 
the defining of the relative number which 
expresses the equivalent of continuous and 
unique labour inputs. In the case of these 
inputs, the achievement of the economic task 
is the complex result of a productive process 
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performed by means of existing equipment 
and of one to be started with new equip- 
ment. Output and input is, accordingly, 
computed from the sum of the output and 
input, respectively, of both productive 
processes. This relative number is none 
other than the ratio of the output result- 
ing from, -and the input required by, 
the total of labour-releasing investments to 
be carried out in the national economy 
within’ a particular period of time, i. e., 
the profitableness of the investments belong- 
ing to the first group. The output may be 
correctly measured through the proportion 
of annual savings in wages in the people’s 
economy. The carriers of the output are 
the released workers transferable to new 
plants, whereas total input is equal to 
the total cost of labour-releasing invest- 
ments. 

The investments in the second group, 
those serving to increase the volume of 
production, are composed of unique or 
investment inputs on the one hand, and of 
continuous labour inputs required for their 
operation on the other. 

If the subject of the investigation is 
the profitableness of a definite productive 
task, it will not suffice to study the last 
phase only in the production process. 
Output as well as input must be regarded 
from the general viewpoint of the economy 
is a whole. The achievement of an individual 
sroductive task is to be regarded as 
he final result of joint chains of production 
srocesses. The single production processes 
ie joined to each other in accordance 
with the social division of labour. The 
ncrease of production at a given point and 
vith a given purpose will, consequently, 
elease a chain reaction, thus making the 
chievement of the envisaged increase in 
he volume of production dependent on a 
roportionate increase of production in 
Il joint processes. The connection between 
he individual plants is established by 
he supply of the materials required for 
he process of production. For the purpose 
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of input calculations the joint investments 
must be summed up on a national level, 
i. e. over and above the basic investments 
those connected with the production of 
the: materials necessaty for the operation of 
the latter must also be taken into consider- 
ation. ss, 

The lecturer drew attention to the fact 
that the problem to be solved is to find 
a method for the practical assessment of 
joint investments. 

In the course of the debate following 
the lecture it was brought out that in 
present-day Hungarian practice either no 
coefficient of profitableness is used at all 
when calculating, or else computing is based 
on a figure of four or five per cent. This is 
an empirically established average, because 
it did not appear possible to make the 
computation of individual values compulsory. 

The calculations made on. the basis of 
the methodology of the National Planning 
Bureau were also discussed by the Society. 
These calculations show that smaller 
investments are more economical than 
larger ones, a fact essentially due to the 
delayed completion of the latter. This 
problem, however, requires further extensive 
investigation. The profitableness of invest- 
ments which are in the course of realization 
and of those about to be started were 
also evaluated separately. The figures on 
the average profitableness of initial industrial 
investments are decidedly more favour- 
able than those on investments under 
way. This goes to prove that the investments 
planned on the basis of the new directives 
haye brought about favourable changes in 
the pattern of industry. 

It has not, however, only been the 
theoretical problems of the profitableness 
of investments that have been discussed 
in the Hungarian Economic Society. In 
cooperation with the economic weekly 
Figyeld (Observer) a conference was organ- 
ized to discuss the present-day questions 
of the system and the financing of invest- 
ments. Speakers at the conference pointed 
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to very many problems to be solved in 
connection with the system of carrying 
out investments in Hungary. 

In the lecture that started the debate, 
attention was called to three groups of 
problems: those connected with the plan- 
ning offices; with the investors and the 
investments; with the organs carrying out 
the investments and with the execution itself. 

Speakers declared that the technical prep- 
aration of investments was deficient. The 
planning offices, overburdened as they are 
with work, are unable to pay adequate atten- 
tion to working out and preparing the plans 
for the investments to be continued during 
the next year. Their work is also handicapped 
by the all too frequent ulterior changes in 
the contracts already concluded. The reason 
for these may partly be found in the 
fact that in many cases the requirements 
of the investors are not yet quite clear at 
the time when they sign the contract. 
Another reason lies in the organization of 
the planning offices themselves and in the 
ensuing system of inducement. This system, 
based on profits, does not compel the 
planning offices to seek the most up-to-date 
and the most thrifty solutions, Furthermore, 
judgement of the plans takes place 
independently of that of the results ob- 
tained. 

It was also mentioned that the field of 
application of standardized plans in Hun- 
gary is rather narrow. This is explained by 
the low tariff set for standardized design- 
ing, compared to that of individual plan- 
ning. 

The fact also came up for discussion that 
the final cost of the majority of invest- 
ments is in excess of the budgeted cost, 
often by as much as a hundred per cent. 
No objection to this practice is, however, 
raised by the investing firms, This is to a 
considerable degree due also to the present 
system of inducements for the investors. 
The bonuses, rather low in themselves, 
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are paid out on the basis of the final cos 
Moreover, a considerable part of the i 
vestment costs is covered from cutren 
budget funds, To make the investing 
real masters of their investments, method 
of direction and management based 
economic considerations must become pte 
valent in investment activities. 

The first in’ the series of faults in t 
work of the firms carrying out the invest: 
ments was found in the fact that they are 
compelled to draw up their own productior 
plans without a previous knowledge of the 
investments to be carried out. This, 
course, calls forth an overstocking, which 
will, in turn, cause shortages in various 
building materials. At the same time the 
system leads to the dissipation of building 
activity. It was also pointed out that the 
provision of inducements to fulfil the 
production plans in terms of value is 
responsible to a considerable degree fot 
the dragging out of investment schedules. 
With the final stages of construction 
consisting mostly in labour-consuming 
fitting operations, the building firms, more 
often than not, withdraw the majority of 
workers from the construction jobs that 
are finished to the extent of 80 or go pet 
cent, in order to regroup them for the 
purpose of starting more profitable new 
constructions. Thus, almost finished build- 

ings may often take several months to 
be completed. 

After the discussion of general princi- 
ples as outlined above, the sections of the 
Society will mow proceed to detailed in- 
vestigations of the special problems. The 
investigations and the discussions which 
are to follow them will not be confined tc 
Budapest; the participation of economist: 
from all over the country is to be ensured 
by arranging conferences in a numbet of 
the more important provincial centres. 
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LETTERS AND PETITIONS 
FROM HUNGARIAN PEASANTS 
IN THE INTER-WAR PERIOD 


The sources available to sociographers, ethnographers and historians concerned with 
the living conditions of the East-European peasantry and with recent Hungarian history 
have been augmented by a valuable collection. The Hungarian Historical Society has 
published 162 letters and petitions in a volume entitled Peasant Lives—Peasant Sufferings, 
1919 —1944.* These documents from the archives bear authentic witness to the lives of 
the Hungarian peasantry before 1945, when the poor peasants flooded the national and 
local authorities with their complaints and requests for help. The archives of the Ministries, 
the County Lieutenants (féispdn) and the Sheriffs (szolpabiré) preserved these important 
documents of the period, and the National Archives have now assembled them. Archivist’ 
Dezs6 Kiss selected the material that has appeared in this volume from many tens of thou- 
sands of files. He has attempted to make the most characteristic items available to research 
workers and interested readers, and he has also endeavoured to present a nation-wide picture, 
as complete as possible, to reflect every district and every stage over the quarter of a century 
between the end of the two wars. 

The first chapter of the book contains samples of the peasantry’s sufferings during the 
ten years following the defeat of the Hungarian Soviet Republic (1919), of the disappoint- 
ments and destitution of the deceived and frustrated proletarians of the land. In order to 
disarm the peasant movements that demanded land and to attempt to broaden its own 
narrow mass-basis, the counterrevolutionary regime that came to power had the National 
Assembly pass the Land Reform Act of 1920. The peasants, thirsting for land, hopefully 
expected the law to be put into practice. The greater part of the arable land in the country 
belonged to the owners of large estates. Some of the landlords owned areas as large as 
counties. Prince P4l Esterhazy, for instance, had 316,027 acres of land bordering on 159 
villages, Prince Taszilé Festetics had 136,694 actes bordering on 33 villages, and the 
Roman Catholic Church owned a million and a half acres of land throughout the country. 
At the same time, 1.5 million small and dwarf-holders toiled on 1.5—7 acres and o—1.5 
acres respectively, while 1.6 million agricultural labourers and farm servants had not even 
this much to call their own. 

The reform which had been promised and was duly enacted, effected hardly any change 
in this situation. The governments of the Horthy regime did all they could to prevent the 
and being divided. War widows, war orphans, the disabled and the propertyless agricultural 


* «Parasztsors — parasztgond, 1919—1944,” Library of the Hungarian Historical Society and the 
atriotic People’s Front, No 1—2, Budapest 1960; collected by Dezsé Kiss, preface by Ferenc 
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workers—142,298 in all—were apportioned a total of no more than 508,000 acres. The pa 
of the land transferred to the poor peasantry was barely over 400,000 acres. The lan 
reform of the Horthy regime was the most reactionary in Europe. In Rumania 15 per cent 
in Czechoslovakia 14 per cent, in Poland 8 per cent of the land was handed over to thost 
in need of it, in the course of the reforms after the First World War. In Hungary, the 
figure was only 4.7 per cent. Even for this small fraction, the owners were given generout 
compensation. The Government devoted a loan of 36 million dollars, received from the 
Swedish match trust, to compensating the big landowners. Although the peasantry 
realized how tight-fisted the demagogues of the reform really were and how disadvantage 
the conditions granted for the land the peasants received, they could not—terrorized as 
they were, by the threats and outrages that followed the defeated revolution—do anythi 
to combat them. The problem of the land remained unsolved, and right up to 1945 th 
people of the Hungarian villages, farmsteads and ranches lived in dire poverty, with great 
masses enduring living conditions reminiscent of those of the colonial peoples. The pat w 
messages published in the first chapter rose up from the lower depths of the struggle fot 
sheer existence, hidden below the surface of Europe. | 
The tone of some of these messages, occasionally even their bitterly accusing contents, 
are hauntingly reminiscent of the seventeenth century letters of complaint from the serfs, 
Not so much that the style of the impoverished Hungarian workers of the land had somehow 
stagnated and preserved the features of the serf world, but that the semifeudal conditions 
themselves had survived the centuries. — 
In April 1920, when news of the land reform reached them, the peasants of Mezélak 
sent a petition to the Minister of Agriculture. They wrote that there were 8,307 acres of 
land round their village, of which 5,223 acres were the property of the Count. ia 

“There are 230—240 families in the village. In order, to some extent at least, to 
satisfy the wants of the common folk, we humbly beg that you deign to have one 
thousand four hundred acres divided into plots for us or leased to tenant farmers.” 

The minister sent the petition to the landlord, Count Miklés Méricz Esterh4zy, recom- 
mending it to his “favourable consideration.” The Count simply passed over the land reform, 
which had thus been submitted to his own personal jurisdiction, He did not even answet 
the ministet’s letter. The case is typical, for the request of the peasants generally met with 
a hostile reception. Most of the large landowners did not even provide the paupers with 
housing sites. 

There were also a number of examples where the landlords took revenge on those who 
claimed land. The peasants of Kopdrpuszta wrote in 1924: 

“...We put our names down as claimants. Although none of the excluding clauses 
applied to us, only a few obtained 14%4—4¥% acres of land. We considered this unjust 
and handed in a petition asking that our case be reconsidered and that all of us be 
given pasture land, Our petition has to this day not been acted upon... We await 
action entreatingly and impatiently, the more so, since the greater part of us have 
been deprived of their work in revenge for having put down their names as claimants. 
We have been rendered destitute, together with our large families, and now we are 
even being threatened with having to move out of our homes under God’s own sky 
on April 24th, although three huge workers’ houses will remain absolutely empty. 
We have also been given to understand that we would not even be employed for 
harvesting work,” 

The joy even of those who obtained land did not last long. The tiny areas of 1 Y%—4¥f acres 
were given them in several plots, on soil that it was hardly possible to cultivate. No atten- 
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ion whatever was paid to those who asked for their plots to be exchanged. The prices for 
hese distant, poor-quality lands were very high, and the annual instalments ruined many 
/new farmer. 

“..Since this was the way the land reform was carried out,” wrote the new 
farmers of Rabatamds, “we who were given land did not obtain cheaper tenancies 
than before, but now have to pay much more than the former rent.” 

“We, the undersigned,” complained the people of Tiszabiid, “respectfully submit 
that on the occasion of the land reform we were given such marshy land from the 
area handed over by the landlord, Dr. Ferenc Kornis, as capital levy, and from the 
farmstead property paid in by Miksa Spitzer, that it cannot be used for regular 
agricultural cultivation. We wished to make the lives of our families more tolerable 
when we accepted the land we were granted, but the terrible damage and loss that now 
confront us are having a highly discouraging effect on us, especially if we consider that 
not only will our families have no bread but we shall also not have enough to pay even 
the taxes and the rent, for this year we can have no prospect whatever of a crop.” 

Hundreds of thousands rented land, though the desperate situation of the peasants was 
xploited through the imposition of merciless conditions. A letter of March Ist, 1922, 
om the poor peasants of Vértes to the Minister of Welfare complains that the estates of 
1e neighbourhood will only lease maize land to those who undertake to do free work, 
eyond the compulsory services. 

“We have to do 5—6 days’ labour for every 114 acres of land, at whatever moment 
the estate requires, and then we are given a one-third share of the land, or rather of 
the maize crop; those who do not do their 5—6 days’ surplus service are given a share 
of a quarter or a fifth as wages for their bitter toil... We do not wish to complain 

. to others, only humbly request your Excellency—as the father of the people’s welfare 

—to deign to exert your influence so that in this country not only single individuals, 
but all human beings who are able to work, should enjoy the fruits of their sweat and 
Liood, without any implied malice or malevolence.” 

In vain did the peasants keep a hopeful look-out for the mail. The stamp of the filing 
fice shows that their petition lay about unread in the Ministry of Welfare for months. 
ater the Ministry found that the matter did not belong to the welfare authorities, so 

was sent to the Ministry of Agriculture, where, after another six months, it was” 
legated to the archives without any action being taken. Not a single authority, in the 
lungary of the ’twenties to “forties of the twentieth century, undertook to forbid the serf 
bour that had survived from the Middle Ages. < 

The great slump that began in 1929 shook the small and medium farms to the 
undations. In Hungary—then a cereal-growing country—it was the price of wheat that 
Il lowest. In 1929 the price of a metric quintal of wheat was 24 pengds. In 1931 it 
as hard to find a buyer at 6—8 pengés. All those who had in earlier years obtained 
ans or bank credit, were now in the gravest position. The creditors had the farms of many 
ns of thousands of insolvent peasants auctioned off. The fall in cereal prices was a catas- 
aphic blow to the small tenant farmers too, for the rent—like the loan instalments—in 
29—1931 had to be paid in pengd sums corresponding to the high wheat prices of 
271928. ‘The number of unemployed harvesters, sharecroppers and labourers was 
se on eight hundred thousand. Yet even those who were able to obtain work for some 
agth of time were not able to secure a subsistence level for their families. Wages, which 
d anyway been low, were cut by 50—60 per cent. The annual income of an agricultural 
sourer with a large family hardly amounted to 240—300 pengds. The government started 
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a relief scheme and dished out free soup, but the peasantry, wounded in their self-respe 
generally rejected the compassion of the gentlefolk. They asked for work instead of reli 
gifts, and tens of thousands enrolled for emigration. Masses of peasants asked for admi 
tance to France, Austria, and the overseas countries, but the foreign governments, the 
selves struggling against the crisis, would not admit them. Only one path was left—th 
calvary of destitution. 

Even in this terrible situation, the ministers of Miklés Horthy concentrated on savi 
the large estates and put the full burden on the shoulders of the toiling millions. There wi 
no remedy to palliate the peasants’ destitution. No one cared about the agricul 
labourers who had, in 1930, written the following letter to the Minister of Agriculture 

“Your Excellency, our fate is so critical that the uncertainty of our existence 
beginning to sway our faith in our sacred creed, When, for days on end, we do 
have so much as a piece of bread for a meal, we are seized with terror over what 
are to do... When we hear that everything in the country is stagnating and that th 
country itself is on the rocks, we are overwhelmed by the dreadful feeling that so mam 
working people are going to waste in idleness, starving, without work, while the countr 
is perishing. We, too, would like to take part in rescuing our country and rebuilding 
it. But life is now removed by a hair’s breadth from death. And where there is no life 
there is nothing.” | 

“We are no longer able to wait, for all we had has been used up in the long perioc 
of waiting, and the workers here are not having a fair deal,” wrote the people of 
Békés. “We ask for urgent help, otherwise we shall starve, here in the middle of the 
Great Plain... Or let us go to some foreign land! Have us taken anywhere in th 
world, so that men who are willing to work should not have to die of starvation.” 

The people of Vaja wrote: | 

“Here in the land of potatoes, there are poor people who cannot have a decent meal 
even of potatoes.” i 

“We are starving,” wrote the viticultural workers of Tolcsva in their petition 
“The debts we incurred in the shops last winter are still unpaid. Several tradesmen art 
trying to recover by distraint the value of the goods they gave. The bank is also demand 
ing instalments on the debts. We have no earnings. For two months now, we hays 
not even had bread, and our children are famished.” 

“The winter has lasted too long,” said a petition from Abony. “March is here, but 
the cold of January is still with us. In damp flats, unhealthy even when it is not 
cold, tiny children cling to each other, their limbs blue, their teeth chattering, thei 
bodies shivering... In order to avoid this state of affairs, we request the Honoure< 
Prefecture by every means to see to it that the collecting of brushwood in the cemetery 
which was left off, be resumed immediately in the course of this week, for this woul: 
at least momentarily alleviate the distress. Moreover, the public works in the villag 
should not be done by workers on relief, but for due pay, for the relief scheme is really 
no help, but only a beggar’s pittance that debases the men’s self-respect. Or is thi 
what the Hungarian workers deserve?” 

Characteristic of the situation is a letter written in stirring terms by Jézsef Szdnyi 
a navvy and agricultural labourer of Monostorapdt, to the landlord: 

% Moved by the uttermost need and the greatest and most unimaginable destitution 
I have decided in this, my most humble petition, to reveal my desperate situation t 
Your Excellency with the supplication that you deign to help me and my misery 
stricken family with some donation in pity of us... Iam 35 years old, able and willing 
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to work, married, with six children. My eldest son is 12 years old... Throughout 
the autumn and the winter, up to the present day, I have continuously sought for work 
in the vineyards, etc., but all in vain. True, I am on the relief list of the village, but 
the relief is such a pittance that a family as big as mine would soon starve. That this 
should not occur, I have been forced into a situation where, all through the winter 
and the spring, I have veritably sought alms from the people in the neighbouring 
villages, thus to earn, or rather beg, dry crusts of bread, that my small children should - 
not starve. Our highly deficient nourishment is the worse for our having no clothes. 
All through the winter I have been unable to send my children to school for lack 
of clothes. I have asked for help from every quarter, but have nowhere been given any, 
for everyone said he was in a similar situation to mine and therefore turned me down. 
Not a day passes but that I look for work, all in vain. Everywhere I hear only 
complaints and lamentation. But even begging no longer yields anything that I can 
take home to my starving family, for no one has anything left to give. Bread is running 
out everywhere. There are no places where they give any now.” 

The wealthier farmers also set their pens to paper in utter despair. Jend Gyéri, a small- 

older of County Zala, had this to write to the Minister of Agriculture: 

“They intend to put my land under the hammer. The beautiful, ancient estate 
that our ancestors left us. My debt is 3,700 pengés, my land is worth ten thousand 
pengds and they now want to sell it for a pittance. Yet I have long ago repaid this 
money at the old interest of 17 and 18 per cent, when I paid the annual interest of 
666 pengéds.” 

Even in the years after the slump, the life of the poor peasants did not change much. 
a letters dated 1935 and 1936, there are passages such as these: 

“This, our tiny holding (41% acres) is being put up to public auction. We are pre- 
pared to fight to the death, to the last drop of blood, that this tiny estate should 
not fall into other, strange hands, for we too are very much in need of it... I have 
two small sons, whom I am very glad to be able to bring up, poor creatures, till they 
are of age.....” 

“T implore Your Excellencies, Honoured Ministers, you are my last hope, that you 
will not allow these, our slight lands to be auctioned, so I may at least say that this 
is my native country, it will provide me, together with my small children, with bread 
till I die. For if my little lands are auctioned, then I shall shoot myself in a corner of 
my favourite field.” 

“I humbly beg the Honourable Minister to deign to help us, the older workers of 
Val, and please to take steps in our interest... Those who have two or three acres 
of land have some sort of a living, but those who have not as much as a shoe-sole? 
Please condescend to imagine how they live. Frequently the stray dogs live better 
than we humans... I would not mind, Sir, if I were shot dead for the mere writing 
of this petition.” 

The volume of documents also contains frequent complaints by peasants who had been 
ffended in their human dignity. What the labourers of the estate at Hencse described 
ras no glaring extreme but a fairly general state of affairs. The estate manager beat them with 
whip, had his dog bite them, and slapped them in the face. To those who protested, he 
storted that they would go in vain to any high authority they chose, no one could do 
im any harm. The head of the administration at Kadarkiit investigated the situation at 
ne estate in Hencse and, in his report to the Chief Sheriff at Kaposva4r, did in fact 
efend the estate manager. He wrote that the labourers did indeed live in stables but “these 
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can only be called stables in so far as there is a manger in them.” The Minister of A 
culture was reassured by the report and took no action. J 
It was not a peasant, but the Calvinist minister at Hegyeshalom, who wrote 

following letter to arouse the county authorities: 

“I have gained my saddest experiences on the farm of Count Bolza, where the a 
tude and treatment are revolting. Two burials in bitterly cold weather. In the c 
of the first (a woman in childbirth) the ceremony had to take place behind the stable: 
among the dung heaps. Similar lovely episodes in Miiller’s leasehold. The laboure 
carried his dead child in his own arms on foot, a distance of three miles, throu 
deep snow and a temperature of 25 degrees of frost.” 

Examining the complaint of the minister, the Chief Sheriff of the rural district 
Rajka found that leaseholder Janos Miiller had not taken the dead child in a cart, beca 
there was a blizzard and the child was not heavy: ‘‘The servant concerned could easi 
take it to the village on foot.” The case of the two burials was recounted by Count Bolz 
himself, in the Casino. He had not permitted a burial under the covered gateway, beca 
‘the ceremony would have made him and his family nervous.” 

The landlord was master over life and death, in the fullest sense of the word. His servant 
had to ask for permission even to be married. Janos Sztacho senior, chief forester i 
the woods of a prince, advanced the following reasons for his humble petition: q 

“Ten months have passed since my wife died, and I am living in a common househol 
with my son, Janos Sztacho junior, who works at the forest of the estate. At night 
we cook ourselves a tiny meal, we buy our bread from the baker, but now that th 
big work is about to begin in the forests, we have to be in service day and night an 
there is no one to cook a little food for us. I therefore humbly beg that you deign t 
permit my son to marry as soon as possible.” 

The health conditions of the peasantry may be gleaned from a few quotations take; 
from various letters and petitions: | 

“We are, day by day, given the worst treatment,” wrote the agricultural labourer 
of Nagykustydn, “... Neither the labourers’ accommodation nor the food correspond 
to the specifications of the labour contract... As regards the food, the containers ar 
not suitable, and the meat is generally refuse from diseased animals. Moreover, fc 
receptacles they use empty tins of poisonous carbide and artificial fertilizer tin: 
Nor can this be reported to the doctor, for the doctor is also a paid man of the estate. 

“One of our companions pierced his foot with the point of a scythe. He was onl 
granted two days’ rest. It should be added that when he went for bandaging, the doctc 
asked him whether he had a clean handkerchief. That is what he wanted to use i 
place of a bandage, at the surgery.” 

“We, the undersigned inhabitants of the village of Péléske, appear before the graciou 
presence of Your Excellency with this humble petition. The small area of the above 
named village—the heritage of the late Count Béla Széchenyi, and at present th 
ptoperty of Count Teleki—is surrounded by an entailed priestly estate of several ter 
of thousands of acres in such manner that the increased population is forced to suff 
the greatest misery, with two to three or even four families crowded together in 
one-room flat... These conditions have prepared the ground for the spread of variot 
epidemic and infectious diseases. The only doctors are at a distance of seven mil 
in the village of Pacsa, or 12—14 miles off at Zalaegerszeg, so that if the doctor h: 
to come, it costs so much, that a poor labouring man cannot pay the price.” 

“The vine growers and large estate owners have for years been paying the lowe: 
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wages. These do not suffice for our living. Everywhere poverty and misery are the 
tule. ...We and our families are clad in rags, we lack fuel, clothes, and food, especially 
in winter, and what with our very hard physical labour, we are married to tuberculosis 
and other diseases stemming from our wretchedness.” 

Schooling was also in a sorry state. According to the figures of the census for 1930, there 

were 735,000 illiterates above the age of six in Hungary, representing 9.6 per cent of 
the population. Of these 411,000, or 54.7 per cent, were from among the poor peasants. 
In many villages and farmsteads almost half the adult population could neither read nor 
write. The reports of contemporary school inspectors painted a disconsolate picture of the 
village and farmstead schools. The classrooms were small, low, dark and damp, and 
the schools lacked even the most elementary visual aids. The classroom of the children 
of Ereszté and Zana-puszta near Kiskunhalas was a converted sheep-fold, At Bikol- 
puszta near the village of Stitté there was a school, but the estate did not provide for its 
upkeep, so that even in winter the children had to walk seven miles to the village school. 
_ The children who had been enrolled in schools gradually dropped out, and many did 
not even complete four forms. According to figures for 1937—1938, 80 per cent of the 
boys and girls of 14 did not reach the eighth form. In many places the children were unable 
to go to school for lack of clothes and shoes. The main reason for failing to go to school 
or dropping out early was poverty. Poor peasant families often had no more than one 
pair of boots. When the father went to work in them, the child could not go to school. 
Most poor peasant children were working out in the fields by the time they were nine or 
ten. Only very rarely was a peasant child able to attend a higher school. 
In a preface to the collection of documents here reviewed, Academician Ferenc Erdei, 
General Secretary of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences and member of the village research 
movement of the ’thirties, compares the present living conditions of the Hungarian 
peasantry with those of the past as revealed in the documents. He set out from the language 
of the petitions. “Nowadays,” he writes, “man speaks to man in Hungary, whatever 
memorandum he submits to whatever forum, whereas in the past it was pariahs, humbling 
themselves to the dust, who beseached conceited offices and bloated overlords. At that 
‘ime they begged for a living, for a morsel of everyday bread. Today’s petitioners have 
entirely different requests to the authorities—for a building site, a link-up with the 
lectric network, better supplies to village shops, large surgeries, or the admission. of a 
on to the University.” 

Peasant people have their problems today too, including grave cares, but the order of 
heir lives has nevertheless undergone great change. This transformation is made tangible 
yy the valuable source-book which, with its distressing human documents out of a hard 
ast, provides a dark background to the problems and cares of the present. 


TamAs ‘Derst 


INTERNATIONAL FINNO-UGRIC 
CONGRESS IN BUDAPEST 


In comparison to the larger families of 
languages, such as the Indo-European, the 
Sino-Tibetan, or the Malayo-Polynesian, the 
marks denoting the Finno-Ugric languages 
in Northern, Central and Eastern Europe, 
and various parts of Siberia, appear to be 
very insignificant little spots on the linguistic 
atlas of the world. Numerically the Finno- 
Ugrians, hardly twenty million in all, are 
not vety important in the three thousand 
million-strong ocean of mankind. These 
peoples, with their small populations, have, 
however, created values in the spheres of 
literature, music, art, and the social and 
natural sciences which have become precious 
to the world of universal human culture. 
It may have been this idea that led to the 
otganization of the Finno-Ugric Congresses 
—five in all—held in the period between 
the two world wars in Finland, Estonia, 
and Hungary alternately. These congresses 
were devoted in the main to general 
cultural questions, and the participants, 
representing the three greatest Finno-Ugric 
peoples, could at their conclusion leave for 
their respective countries convinced of the 
high cultural achievements of their peoples 
and with memories of a pleasantly spent 
week to look back upon. 

The International Finno-Ugric Congress 
held in Budape t from September 20 to 24, 
1960, was radically different from its pre- 
decessors. 

This congress was not intended to serve 
general cultural aims, but was the first 
large-scale meeting of scholars engaged in 
Finno-Ugric sciences, at which specialists 
in Finno-Ugric linguistics, ethnography, and 
archaeology, as well as experts on the pre- 
history of the Finno-Ugric peoples, their 
literature and physical anthropology as- 
sembled to discuss their common problems. 

The recent: advance in Finno-Ugric re- 


search had rendered such an international 
meeting particularly necessary, for the stud: 

of Finno-Ugric sciences is now being car- 
ried on also outside the two or three 
countries to which it was confined in the 
past. There has been an expansion in 
research in the geographical sense and by 
broadening the scope of the problems 
investigated. 

Since the end of the Second World 
War research centres of various size have 
been developed in countries other than 
Finland and Hungary, the two traditional 
centres of research on Finno-Ugric peoples 
and languages. These centres are concerned 
with Finno-Ugric linguistics and ethnology, 
and some of them have already broken 
through to the very front ranks. This 
applies notably to the Soviet Union, where 
the work done during the last twenty years 
has led to an unparalleled advance in the 
Finno-Ugric sciences. As a result, the Soviet 
Union has taken its place among the leading 
centres of Finno-Ugric linguistics, ethnol- 
ogy, and archaeology. The part played by 
the Scandinavian countries, particularly in 
the cultivation of Finno-Ugric linguistics, 
has also increased, and at the same time 
new centres of Finno-Ugric research have 
developed in other countries, including some 
where formerly this branch of science had 
no adequate roots. The Finno-Ugric 
Institute of the Humboldt University of 
Berlin (headed by Prof. W. Steinitz) has 
become one of the most important research 
centres. Apart from the German Democratic 
Republic, however, university department: 
and institutes in the German Federa 
Republic (Géttingen, Hamburg) and ever 
the United States (Bloomington) and else- 
where, have for years now been concernec 
with the study of Finno-Ugric problems 

This broader horizon was also manifes 
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in the composition of congress delegations. 
Apart from the complete Hungarian re- 
search teams, Finnish, Soviet (including Es- 
tonian, Cheremis, Mordvin, Ziryene and 
Votyak), East and West German, American, 
British, Czechoslovak, Yugoslav, Rumanian, 
and Mongolian delegates attended the 
sessions. Besides nearly 100 foreign guests, 
about 400 Hungarian scholars took part. 
_ The Congress heard one main lecture 
each in the fields of linguistics, archaeology- 
prehistory, and ethnology, and a_ brief 
summary of their contents will serve to 
give a general picture of the scientific 
results and significance of the meeting. The 
main lecture on linguistics was delivered 
by Academician Géza Bérezi on “Linguistic 
Byents of the Ancient Hungarian Period” 
and treated the evolution of the very first 
period of the Hungarian language by a 
highly ingenious and witty approach. The 
lecturer discussed those (mainly morph- 
ological) elements of the Hungarian language 
which evolved in the ancient Hungarian 
period, after the end of the so-called 
Proto-Ugric times. (The Proto-Ugric split 
into two groups, Proto-Hungarian and Proto- 
Obugric,* around 1000-700 B. C.) Thus 
these elements may be regarded as charac- 
teristic features of an independent Hun- 
yarian language. Barczi was not content 
merely to systematize the research conducted 
xitherto, but enriched our knowledge of 
his decisively important period in the 
syolution of the Hungarian language by 
aising many new points and reporting 
yumerous new results. Parts of his lecture 
ome linguists found it impossible to agree 
vith (¢. g., dating the’ development of 
sossessive suffixes from this period is, in 
he opinion of several of us, not fully 
ustified). It is a pity that the heavy schedule 
eft no time for a debate on the lecture. 

The second main address—that on archae- 


logy—was delivered by the Soviet prtofes- 


* Proto-Obugric comprises two closely related 
anguages: Vogul and Ostyak. 
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sor V. N. Chernetsoy, on “The Oldest 
Period in the Prehistory of the Uralian 
Community. ” The lecturer gave a synthesis 
summarizing from the ethnogenetical aspect 
the distilled results of several decades of 
excavations in Western Siberia, amounting, : 
in fact, to a life’s work. The essence may 
be summed up in the statement that the 
forebears of the Uralic (Finno-Ugric) peo- 
ples did not, as asserted in the traditional 
conception, stem from the North-Eastern 
corner of Europe, from the region around 
the confluence of the Volga and the Kama, 
but from Western Siberia. This theory is 
based mainly on archaeological excavations, 
and it was therefore interesting to hear the 
contribution of another archaeologist, the 
Hungarian professor Gyula Ldszlé. In his 
remarks at the general meeting, and in a 
lecture on the same subject delivered before 
a group of specialists, Gyula Laszlé devel- 
oped a new theory on the ancient abodes 
of the Finno-Ugrians which is incompatible 
with the views of V. N. Chernetsov but 
also differs from traditional ideas on the 
ancient homeland. The ancient dwellings 
of the Finno-Ugric peoples should, in his 
opinion, be sought inside a broad strip 
stretching from the Baltic to the Urals. 
The prehistoric evidence of linguistics is 
more readily compatible with the views of 
Gyula L4szlé, and it is noteworthy that 
most recently certain Western linguists and 
anthropologists have also been looking for 
a solution to the disputed problems of 
Finno-Ugric prehistory along these lines. 
At any rate, the profound debate that fol- 
lowed Professor Chernetsov’s lecture has 
taught us two important lessons in prin- 
ciple. Traditional conclusions and methods 
of prehistoric research have been found to 
require revision, and it has been brought 
home once again that the problems of 
prehistory will not permit of moré reliable 
solutions than those obtained hitherto, un- 
less several branches of science (linguistics, 
archaeology, anthropology, ee are eapplieg 


in concert. 
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On the third day of the Congress the Finn- 
ish Academician Kustaa Vilkuna delivered his 
main lecture, entitled “Contemporary Finno- 
Ugric Ethnology.” Vilkuna criticized the 
evolutionary trend and method which have 
also been attacked both in the West and 
in the Soviet Union. With reference to 
the affinity of the Finno-Ugric languages 
this trend endeavours to trace common 
features in the cultures of the Finno- 
Ugric peoples, whereas it is now recognized 
that the relationship between these peoples 
could not be proved by resort to ethnological 
findings. The cultures of the various peoples 
evolved in the course of a process involving 
many foreign influences and locally devel- 
oped regional cultures. These forces have 
completely changed the ancient Finno-Ugric 
heritage. Finno-Ugric ethnology should 
therefore investigate how the cultures of 
the various Finno-Ugric peoples are linked 
to those of their neighbours and study 
the ties that bind them to the regional 
cultures, thus examining the spread of the 
elements of culture on a wider basis. 
However, this outlook does not involve 
the abandonment of Finno-Ugric ethnology, 
for the ultimate aim of this science never- 
theless is to delineate—in cooperation with 
other branches of science—the various 
stages in the evolution and development 
of the Finno-Ugric ethnic groups. The 
lecture of Kustaa Vilkuna and the discussion 
which followed his address did much to 
promote a clarification of the methods used 
in ethnology. 

Apart from the main lectures, which 
dealt with the most important problems 
of the various branches of study, some 
sixty shorter lectures were delivered in the 
six sections into which the conference was 
divided. They included a number of 
papers which faithfully reflected the 
change that has taken place during recent 
decades in the subject-matter of Finno-Ug- 


ric linguistics. As opposed to the formerly . 


preponderant questions of etymological pho- 
nology, this time morphological investiga- 
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tions were in the forefront. The briefe: 
papers on linguistics also illustrated a 
slight effect that the various structuralist 


trends have so far exerted on Finno-Ugrie 


studies. Perhaps the next Congress wi 
witness a measure of change in this respe 

Space does not permit even a short 
summary of all the section lectures. A 7 
words should, however, be said about or 
or two outstanding reports. Academician 
P. Ravila of Helsinki, in a lecture which 
aroused great interest, analysed the develo 
ment of sentences with finite verbs from 
noun sentences (i. ¢, sentences with a 
noun functioning as predicate). Ravila has 
achieved considerable renown by his re- 
search into the evolution of the Uralic sen- 
tence, particularly of the predicative syn- 
tagma of the Uralic languages, so that his 
lecture understandably attracted a large 
audience. In the debate over the history 
of the Finno-Ugric vowel system, with W. 
Steinitz and E, Itkonen as chief protago- 
nists, a new stage was reached when Acade- 
mician Steinitz of Berlin delivered his 
lecture “On the History of Finno-Ugric 
Vowels,” in which he expounded his 
opinion of the differences between Itkonen’s 
views and his own, 

This important international gathering 
served not only to provide a reassuring 
picture of the present level of research, but 
was also the scene of important steps to- 
wards the coordination of future research 
and better harmonization of the work 
undertaken by research specialists in the 
various countries. 

The Chairman of the Congress, Acade- 
mician Gyula Ortutay, had in his formal 
opening address put forward a number of 
ideas which were later thoroughly discussed 
by a smaller international committee. The 
fruits of these talks were submitted tc 
the closing session of the Congress in the 
form of draft resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted. ; 

It was decided in particular to convene 
an International Finno-Ugric Congres: 
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very five years. The next Congress is to 
ake place in 1965, and, according to a 
reliminary announcement by the Finnish 
elegation, is most probably to be held in 
Jelsinki. 

An International Committee of Finno- 
Jgric Research Workers has been set up 
© organize these Congresses and represent 
he common interests of Finno-Ugric 
esearch. The countries most interested in 
inno-Usric research (Hungary, Finland and 
he Soviet Union) are to have three repre- 
entatives each, the other countries one 
ach, in the Committee. The establish- 
nent of this Committee is a most fortu- 
ate event for the organization of scientific 
york. Similar committees have already 
een functioning in other fields of scientific 
ndeavour, and experience has shown that 
heir activities have a favourable effect on 
he development of scientific life. 

Apart from the organization of congresses, 
he International Committee of Finno- 
Jgric Research Workers is to concern itself 
Iso with numerous other problems. It is, 
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for instance, to encourage the organization 
of complex expeditions to study the Finno- 
Ugric peoples and languages, a measure 
that the Congress considered indispensable 
in the interest of the Finno-Ugric sciences. 
It is to secure the publication of the material 
of the Congresses under the title Acta Uralica, 
and also to consider the development of 
this publication into an international peri- 
odical. 

In order to catty out these aims, the 
International Committee of Finno-Ugric 
Research Workers is to establish contact 
with the academies and leading scientific 
bodies of the countries concerned, further- 
more with UNESCO and the inter- 
national committees functioning in the 
neighbouring fields of science. 

The Congress shows that research workers 
from countries with various social systems, 
professing different political views, have 
found the common language that unites 
them in the solution of their common 


tasks. 


PéTER Hajpu 
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KARDOS, Tibor (b. 1908). Professor 
of Italian language and literature at the 
Lorand Eétvés University of Sciences in 
Budapest; from 1946 to 1949, he was 
professor of Hungarian language and lit- 
erature at the University of Rome and di- 
rector of the Accademia d’Ungheria there. 
In 1956, he was awarded the Kossuth 
Prize for his work A magyarorszdgi bumaniz- 
mus kora (The Age of Hungarian Humanism). 
In 1958 the Czechoslovak Peace Council 
presented him with the Comenius Medal. 
His main works are: A laikus mozgalom 
magyar biblidja (The Hungarian Bible of the 
Lay Movement), Budapest, 1931; A magyar 
humanizmus kezdetei (The Beginnings of 
Hungarian Humanism), Pécs, 1936; Dedk- 
mitveltség és magyar renaissance (Latin Culture 
and the Hungarian Renaissance), Budapest, 
1940; Kézépkori kultura, kozépkori koltészet 
(Mediaeval Culture, Mediaeval Poetry), 
Budapest, 1941; La Hongrie latine, Boivin, 
Paris, s. a.; Caratteri ed aspetti dell’ umanismo 
~ Ungherese, Rome, 1947; A buszita biblia 
keletkezése (The Origins of the Hussite 
Bible), Proc. Dept. I., Hung. Ac. Sci., 
MTA I. Oszt. Kozl. 1952; Reszdmolé Pet- 
rarca tanulmdnyokrél (A Report on Studies of 
Petrarch), MTA I. Oszt. Kézl., Proc. Dept. 
I, Hung. Ac. Sci., 1958; Drdmai szévegiink 
torténete a kizépkorban és a renaissance-ban 
(History of Our Dramatic Texts in the 
Middle Ages and in the Renaissance), as 
introduction to Vols. I—II of Régi Magyar 
Drdmai Emiltkek, I—II (Old Hungarian 
Dramatic Relics), Budapest, 1960. The 
author became interested in Francis Bacon 
as a result of his comparative research on 
Italian and European philosophy of the 
renaissance period, and in particular ‘his 
work on Leonardo, Erasmus, Moore, and 
Comenius. He was a member of the recent 
Hungarian cultural delegation which vis- 
ited Britain in autumn 1960 at the invi- 
tation of the British Council. The present 


essay was read at the meeting held to 
memorate the 400th anniversary of the 
birth of Sir Francis Bacon at the Briti 
Legation in Budapest on January 23, 1961 


SNOW, Charles Percy, C. B. E., 1943; 
writer; F. R. S. L.; Civil Service Com- 
missioner since 1945; 6. 15 Oct. 1905; 
1950, Pamela Hansford Johnson, one 
s. Educ.: Alderman Newton’s School, 
Leicester; Univ. Coll., Leicester; Christ’ 
Coll., Camb. Early career as professiona 
scientist (Fellow of Christ’s Coll., Camb. 
1930—1950, Tutor, 1935—1945). Publica 
tions: Death Under Sail, 1932; New Live 
for Old, 1933; The Search, 1934; since 
1935, occupied with novel-sequence of ten 
or more volumes—so far published: 
Strangers and Brothers, 1940, The Light 
and the Dark, 1947, Time of Hope, 1949, 
The Masters, 1951; The New Men, 
19543 play: View over the Park, produced at 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 1950. (From 
the International Who's Who.) 


NEMETH, Laészlé (b. 1901) A well 
knownwriter, who has been at the centre of sc 
many controversies through the years; he is 
now undoubtedly the most significant 
master of every realm of Hungarian prose 
and one of the most interesting representa- 
tives of the Hungarian intellect. In recent 
years his works have begun to break through 
the barriers of linguistic isolation. His novel 
“Tszony” (Abomination) is now one of the 
most successful in Germany, under the 
title “Ein Stein vom Himmel. 

A schoolmaster’s son, Laszlé Németh 
first studied medicine and was, in fact, < 
School Medical Officer for a few years 
From the very outset of his career, hi: 
attributes have included a profound pas. 
sion for research and a broadly basec 
education in literature, history and th 
natural sciences, such as few writers have 
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been vouchsafed. He first belonged to the 
circle of the periodical “Nyugat” (West), 
but their ways soon parted. His periodical 
“Tanu” (Witness), which he started in 
1932 and wrote himself, had a_ heroic 
aim—that of discussing the problems of 
a Hungarian society bound by feudal 
ties, and of Hungarian cultural life, at a 
European level. It endeavoured at the same 
time to hand on the European cultural 
heritage in a comprehensive synthesis. His 
essays, rich in thought, compact, and pithy 
in style, and of unusual power in their 
conception, exercised a great influence on 
Hungarian intellectual life. The most im- 
portant of his volumes of essays which then 
appeared were: “Késziilédés” (Preparation) 
Vols. I-II, “A mindség forradalma” (The 
revolution of quality) Vols. I—II, “Kisebb- 
ségben” (In the minority) Vols. I—II, 1941; 
moreover “Az értelmiség hivatdésa” (The 
profession of the intelligentsia), 1943. His 
activity in fiction has also been varied. 
Some of it has been in the shape of auto- 
biographies, with a fascinating basis of 
facts, unflinching honesty and matchless 
sensitivity: “Ember és szerep”, 1934 (Man 
and réle), “A Medve-utcai polgari”, 1943 
(The Civic School at Medve Street), “Ma- 
gam helyett”, 1943 (Instead of myself), 
etc. His novels provide a panorama of the 
society of his time, particularly of the in- 
telligentsia and the middle class, portrayed 
with the modern, realistic technique of the 


novel, a thorough psychological analysis and’ 


many of the elements of an “I’-novel: 
“Kocsik szeptemberben”, 1937 (Carts in 
September), “Alsdévdrosi bticsi”, 1939 
(Down-town procession), “Szerdai fogadd- 
nap”, 1940 (Reception on Wednesdays), 
etc. His novel “Gy4sz”, 1935 (Mourning) 
is an exposure of the tangle of village morals 
while “Btin”, 1936 (Sin) treats the problem 
of social conscience. His greatest novel 
“Iszony”, 1947 (Abomination) is a master- 
piece of psychological analysis. “Egetd 
Eszter”, 1956 (Eszter Egetd) is the broad- 
sweeping epic of a generation. His historical 
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and social plays have also aroused a great 
response. In the former (on Galileo, Joseph 
II, Gregory VII, Széchenyi, etc.) he has 
outlined the relation between great indivi- 
duals and the forces that shape history. The 
latter, ‘*Cseresznyés,” [Cherry Orchard], 
“Villamfénynél” [By Lightning] are the 
heroic tragedies of intellectuals who have 
embodied the ideas of their age, but have 
fallen, nevertheless, Like every member 
of his generation of Hungarian writers, 
Laszl6 Németh has also enriched the treasury 
of his works—and his country’s literature— 
with translations from foreign languages 
(of Shakespeare, Tolstoi, Jirasek, etc.). He 
is a Kossuth-prize winner, and a member 
of the Editorial Board of The New 
Hungarian Quarterly. 


GABOR, Dennis F. R. S. Professor of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology 
(University of London, Department of Elec- 
trical Engineering). 


VALYI, Gébor (b. 1922). Art historian; 
literary manager of Corvina Press. See also 
his article “A Bookshelf-Gallery of Modern 
Hungarian Painting” in Vol. II, No. 1, of 
The New Hungarian Quarterly. 


PERNYE, Andrds (b. 1928). Studied at 
the Musical Science Faculty of the Budapest 
Academy of Music. He is a member of 
the staff of Editio Musica Budapest, music 
critic of the newspaper Magyar Nemzet; 
in 1959 he published a work on Puccini. 


SZABO, Imre (b. 1912). Member of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences and 
professor at the Law and Political Science 
Faculty of the Budapest Lorand Eétvés 
University, his activities cover the domains 
of political and legal theory, the problems 
of the history of legal theory and those of 


human rights. His works are: A niirnbergi 


“per és a nemzethizi. biintetd jog (The Nurem- 


berg Trials and International Law), 1946; 
Az emberi jogok mai értelme (The Present-day 
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Meaning of Human Rights), 1948; A bur- 
zsod dllam- és jogbéleselet - Magyarorszdgon 
(Bourgeois Political Science and Law 
Philosophy in Hungary), 1955; A jog- 
szabdlyok értelmezése (The Interpretation of 
the Law), 1960. 


ILLES, Béla (b. 1895). Took part in 
the First World War. It was under the 
Hungarian Soviet Republic that he first 
engaged in literary work. After the collapse 
of the Hungarian Soviet Republic he went 
into exile, first to Vienna, then, in 1922, 
to the Soviet Union. One of the most 
militant figures of international revolution- 
ary literature, he was on terms of friend- 
ship with most of the outstanding revolu- 
tionary writers of the period. He took part 
as a major in the Red Army in the libera- 
tion of Budapest. Since, he has been playing 
a leading part in the country’s literary 
life. His literary subjects are determined 
by his close ties with the revolutionary 
labour movement; his richly flowing nar- 
rative is lively and passionate in style. 
His best known works: Ep a Tisza (The 
Tisza is on Fire), 1929, Kérpdti Rapszédia 
(Carpathian Rhapsody), 19391941; 
Szkipetdrok féldjén (The two Eagles), 1946, 
London, Allan Wingate, 1950. Honfoglalds 
(The Conquest), 1952—1954; Anekdotdk 
kinyve (A Book of Anecdotes), 1959. His 
works have been translated into numerous 
languages. Thus The Tisza is on Fire has 
appeared in 28, the Carpathian Rhapsody 
in 17 languages. 


RENYI, Péter (b. 1920). As a journalist 
and critic, he is a member of PEN Club 
and was awarded the Rézsa Ferenc Prize 
for journalism; member of the editorial 
board of the daily Népszabadsdy. Besides 
articles in the daily press he has published 
a number of essays in various periodicals, 


SZABO, Magda. Made her appearance in 
the literary world in recent years with novels 
analysing social problems of present-day 
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Hungary. Tense inner monologues and 
delicate nuances in psychological portrayal 
lend her writings a peculiarly individual 
tone. Her novels are: Fresko (Fresco—a Ger- 
man edition of this book has been published 
by Insel-Verlag), Az z (The Deer), Disgné- ) 
tor (Pig-killing—a stage version of which 
has been produced in Budapest), Mondjak 
meg Zséfikinak (Tell it to Zsdfi). Other 
works include: Sziget-kék (Island-Blue—a 
novel for children), the script of the film 
Vorés tinta (Red Ink), and sundry “ 


stories. | 


HEGEDUS, Géza, (b. 1912) writing 
about himself, says: My fourty-ninth birth- 
day is near at hand. My profession, according 
to my identity card: writer and professor at 
the Academy of Dramatic Art. This goes to 
say that up to the present day I have written” 
books enough to fill a largish shelf—novels, 
plays both for the stage and the radio, es- 
says of greater or lesser length, poetry, and 
even translations for a volume. And, simul- 
taneously, I have pursued the vocation of 
a teacher, teaching literary matters and 
above all the history of the drama to the 
actors, actresses and stage-managers-to-_ 
be, and other future men of the theatre. 
The writer-teacher is of course a constant 
and passionate reader who, besides, finds 
great pleasure in the spreading of knowledge. 
This delight in teaching in and out of 
school is perhaps the fulfilment of a hidden 
urge to act. (To have become the teacher 
of actors cannot have been mere accident 
either.) One or two of my books have got 
beyond the frontiers of Hungary (as, for 
instance, my novel A miletoszi hajés [The 
Sailor from Miletus], published in German 
under the title Fremde Segel vor Salamis). 
Sometimes, I don’t mind going beyond 
them myself, Distance fascinates me in 
time as well as in space. This may be the 
reason why the subject of most of my 
novels and plays (and especially that of the 
radio plays) is either historical or mythical. 
At the same time, however, I find the 
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lappenings around me at home no less 
fascinating. This is reflected in the fact 
hat my contemporary novel which bears 
he title Eurépa kozepén (In the Heart of 
Europe) already extends to seven volumes. 
A weekly some time ago carried a cartoon 
of me standing, as an obliging salesman, 
sehind the counter, with my shelves full 
9f novels, dramas, radio plays, poetical 
yotks, with myths and legends in medicine 
ottles, a ruler in my hand to measure the 
goods and serve the customers. This is 
iow taking measure of the world in one’s 
nner self looks from outside!—By the 
vay, I rather liked that cartoon; I don’t 
elieve in setting limits to the artistic 
orm, One lives through so many things, 
understanding them or thinking one under- 
tands them in so many ways, that it takes 
ver more forms to react to the world.— 
What more can be said in a self-character- 
zation? My build is too small for a giant; 
oo tall for a dwarf; too big for a skeleton; 
00 lean for a barrel of blubber; my 
lait is gray for a youth but black for 
Methuselah. My passport says: Special 
yeculiarities—none. 


LIPTAK Gabor (b. 1912). Writer whose 
yvorks are devoted to Lake Balaton and 
ts surroundings, particularly to their 
story and cultural monuments. Two 
ooks of his—Balatonfiired, ]ékai Balatonfiireden 
Jokai at Balatonftired)—deal with the history 
f the oldest bathing resort in Hungary. 
the author is regularly engaged in research 
overing the literary records connected 
vith the lake’s surroundings. He has edited 
n anthology, entitled A Tihanyi Ekbdhoz 
To the Tihany Echo), of the verses of 
Tungarian poets having Lake Balaton for 
heir subject. A number of essays of his on 
he history of the castles to be found in the 
ake region and on the historically more 
ignificant settlements have appeared (Sii- 
eg, Csesznek, Veszprém megye a szabadsdg- 
izdelmekben—Veszprém County during 
he Struggle for Freedom). Liptak was one 
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of the authors of the “Guide to Lake Bala- 
ton” which has been issued in English and 
three other languages. His Aranybid (Gold- 
en Bridge) is a literary elaboration of 
tales and legends of the Balaton region. 


BOKA, Lészlé (b. 1910). Literary histori- 
an, novelist, and poet, a professor at the Lo-- 
rand Eétvds University in Budapest. LAszlé 
Béka has contributed monographs about 
Janos Vajda, an important poet of the latter 
part of the 19th century, and Endre Ady, 
the most original personality of 2oth 
century Hungarian poetry. Other publica- 
tions include a volume of essays entitled 
Tegnaptél mdig (From Yesterday till Today); 
two volumes of poetry, Jégvirdg, Szebb az uj 
(Frost Flower, New Beauties), and more 
recently the novels Aldzatosan jelentem, 
A Karoling trén (I Humbly Report, The 
Carolinian Throne). 


Dr. FENYO, Miksa (b. 1877). 
Received his education at Budapest, as the 
pupil of Albert Lehr, professor of Hungarian 
literature, and graduated as a lawyer. A 
collaborator of literary magazines preceding 
the Nyugat, he became a founder of the 
latter in 1908. Entering the lists in the 
literary debate on Ady, he wrote forceful 
polemic articles arguing with those who 
attacked Ady’s art. He became a manager 
later chairman, of the National Board 
of Industrialists. Abandoning Lehr’s consery- 
ative literary circle, he put himself at the 
service of progressive literature and excelled 
in the field of criticism. In 1912 he wrote 
an outstanding essay on Casanova. In 1945 
he published a monograph on the fascist 
era under the title of Elsodort orszdg (Swept 
along by the Tide). His latest work, 
Feljegyzésck a Nyugat folydiratrdl és kornyékérél, 
Canada, 1960 (Notes on the Magazine 
Nyugat and its Precincts), contains a 
comprehensive study on Nyugat writers, 


their activities and debates, and reminis- 


cences of documentary value. Since 1947 
Feny6 has been living in New York. 
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SZILAGYI, Jénos Gyérgy (b. 1918). Cura- 
tor of the Graeco-Roman collection at the 
Budapest Museum of Fine Arts. Gradu- 
ated from Budapest University, where he 
studied Latin and Greek Philology and 
Archaeology, His field of interest extends 
primarily to the early periods of the history 
of Greek and Roman literature and arts. 
His works include Atellana, 1941; Gérdg 
mivészet (Greek Art), 1945, and A gordg 
mitvészet trott forrdsai (Written Sources of 
Greek Art), 1960. 


SURANYI, Imre (b. 1913). Took a doc- 
tor’s degree in Arts at the Budapest Univer- 
sity. He is history teacher in a secondary 
school. Author of essays on cultural history. 
The preceding issue of The N. H.Q. 
(Vol. Il, Number 1, pp. 141—151) 
contains an article of his on Old Hungarian 
Colleges. 


MIHALYFI, Erné (b. 1898). Journalist 
and art critic, editor-in-chief of “Magyar 
Nemzet,” the daily paper of the Patriotic Peo- 
ple’s Front. Member of Parliament and of the 
Presidium of the People’s Republic. During 
the fascist oppression he took part in the 
resistance, and was one of the founders of 
the Popular Front Movement. After the 
liberation he was several times deputy 
minister and minister, and was also presi- 
dent of the Institute of Cultural Rela- 
tions. 


PASSUTH, Laszlé (b. 1900). The author 
is in the main a writer of historical novels. 
The title of his first novel was Esé isten 
siratja Mexikét (The Rain God Weeps for 
Mexico), a work which, besides appearing 
in several Hungarian editions, has been 
translated into English, French, German, 
Spanish, Dutch and Portuguese. His 
Népolyi Johanna (Johanna of Naples), deal- 
ing with a trecento subject, has also been 
published in several languages (Hungarian, 
Italian and Spanish), Another of his novels, 
A biborbansziiletett (Porphyrogenitus), presents 
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a picture of the last Byzantine renaissance 

However, Passuth is mainly interested 1 

the sixteenth century. The age of Philip I 
is conjured up in Fekete bdrsonyban (Blac 

Velvet) which was published also in cma 
in 1960. His novel about Monteverds 
depicts the early baroque period in Italy. 
This work has also been translated into 
German. Though most of his books touch 
on Hungary’s past, it is his cycle of 
Transylvanian novels, in particular, which 
independently elaborates a neglected period 
of Hungarian History. Négy szél Erdélyben 
(Four Winds in Transylvania) is the story 
of Istvan Bathory who became King of 
Poland, while his most recent novel, 
a two-volume work entitled Sérkdnyfog 
(Dragon’s Teeth) evokes the chequered 
fate of Zsigmond Bathory, viewed from 
a European standpoint. In several of his 
books the author has turned to art; Lom- 
bard kastély (Castle in Lombardy—published 
also in Italian), and Lagundk (The Lagunas) 
revive the Venice of Giorgione’s time. So 
far Passuth has published sixteen novels. 
He is a member of the Presidium of the 
Hungarian PEN Club, and member for 
Hungary of the recently founded Commu- 
nity of European Writers. 


BORSOS, Lészlé (b. 1903). Architect, 
historian of architecture, and restorer of 
monuments. Head of the monument 
studio of the Public Buildings Design 
Office. For his restoration work he has 
been awarded the Ybl Prize in Archi- 
tecture. 


KERESZTURY, Degsé (b. 1904). Liter. 
ary historian and aesthetician, our regular 
theatre reviewer (see our previous issues). 


LOZSY, Janos (b. 1908). Journalist anc 
critic, editor of the cultural column ir 
the Budapest daily “Neépszabadsdg.” 


KIS, Eta. Economist, author of essays on 
problems of consumers’ cooperatives, 
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DERSI, Tamds (b. 1929). Acquired a di- 
sloma as secondary school teacher at the 
orand Eétyés University of Budapest. 
\ professional journalist, he is at present a 
member of the staff of the Esti Hirlap 
Evening News) of Budapest; publishes 
heatrical, book, and film reviews and deals 
vith problems of public education. 


HAJDU, Péter (b. 1923). University 
srofessor, director of the Institute for 
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Finno-Ugric Philology, Szeged University. 
Though also engaged in work on Finno- 
Ugric prehistory—the subject-matter of 
his best-known work A magyarsd kialakuld- 
sdnak elégményei (The Antecedents to the 
Formation of the Hungarian People), 
1953, falls within this domain—he is 
primarily concerned with the Samoyedic 
languages. His studies in this field deal 
mainly with phonology, morphology, and 
etymology. 
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of some places, historical events, personalities and institutions mentioned in this number 


AVAS. A minor chain of mountains 
767 feet) north of Miskolc, attached to 
he Buikk Mountains. 


BAJA. A town of 31,000 inhabitants 
m the Danube, in southern Hungary. 


BAJOR, Gizi (1893—1951). Actress, 
member of the National Theatre. The best 
nd most popular actress of her time, she 
yas proficient in every branch of her art 
nd earned equally great success in classical 
nd in modern drama. 


BANK BAN. Tragedy by the dramatist 
ézsef Katona (1791—1830). The play 
evives the events of 12th-century Hungarian 
istory, but in reality the main hero, 
ank ban, personifies the enlightened 
iews of a nobleman at the opening of the 
oth century, and the conflict arises from 
1€ national oppression to which Hun- 
ary was subjected by the Hapsburgs. The 
scial distress of the serfs is depicted no 
ss poignantly than foreign oppression. 
dank Ban continues to be a permanent 
ature in the repertoire of the Hungarian 
jeatre; it was adapted as a libretto for 
erenc Erkel, who composed an opera of 


the same title, which is also a standing 
item on the programs of the Hungarian 
State Opera in Budapest. 


BABITS, Mihaly (1883—1941). Poet 
and writer. Though he started with the 
Nyugat movement, as a poet, translator, 
novelist and aesthetician, he pursued aims 
that differed from those of Endre Ady, 
the great revolutionary poet of the age. In 
the ’thirties he became a leading authority 
on Hungarian literature and an outstand- 
ing figure of bourgeois humanism. 

Like many of his literary contemporaries, 
he started his career as a provincial professor ; 
only later did he move to Budapest, where 
he devoted himself completely to literature. 
An adherent of the conception of art for 
att’s sake, he became a past master at 
playing about in various styles, at versifica- 
tion, and bravura writing. He was a poeta 
doctus whose feverish inner restlessness was 
concealed under polished forms. A preva- 
lently meditative poet with philosophical 
tendencies, he grew into a virtuoso of bold, 
unusual verse and diction. 

From the early ’thirties he acted as the 
editor of Nyugat and curator of the so-called 
Baumgarten foundation, the most important 
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literary prize in Hungary. His consistent 
literary policy, corresponding in essence 
to his liberal-conservative attitude seeking 
to exclude politics, was attacked from 
various quarters. The spread of fascism, 
the approach and outbreak of the Second 
World War, compelled him to follow new 
trends. Jénds kinyve, 1940 (The Book 
of Jonah) isa poem of self-revelation poured 
into a biblical form, and shows his bewilder- 
ing search for new paths, his ordeal and 
loyalty to lofty ideas, and the recognition 
of the need for a more militant attitude. 
The pain and suffering brought on by his 
growing disease—cancer of the | —in- 
spired him to poems of classical purity void 
of all superfluous adornment. 

His outstanding novels are Haldl fiai 
(Doomed to Death), giving a portrait of 
the Hungarian intelligentsia at the close 
of the century, Gélyakalifa (Stork Caliph) 
depicting a dual personality, and Elza 
piléta vagy a _ tokéletes tdrsadalom, 1933 
(Pilot Elza or the Perfect Society), a 
utopia reflecting the hopeless impasse of 
the age. 

His “History of European Literature,” 

1934, represents the peak of his career as 
an essayist and a philologist. 
_ Mihaly Babits was one of the most 
eminent Hungarian translators. Hungarian 
literature owes him a debt of gratitude for 
his completely faithful version of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. 


BERZSENYI, Déniel (1776—1836). 
The last great poet representing the world 
and mentality of the Hungarian nobility, 
A Transdanubian landowner, he spent most 
of his life in the seclusion of the country- 
side. In view of his reticent disposition 
and darkening moods, the criticism of 
Ferenc Kdlesey, the other hypersensitive poet 
of the age, acted on him as a devastating 
blow, owing to the bitter remarks it con- 
tained despite the appreciation expressed as a 
whole. (For Kélcsey see The New Hunga- 
rian Quarterly, Vol II, No 1, p. 215.) 
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Berzsenyi cultivated chiefly ihe ode, 
song, elegy and epistle forms. In opposi 
tion to the idyllic conception of the contem: 
porary nobility, Berzsenyi represented thi 
elegic-tragic attitude. His poetry is markec 
by concentrated emotion, masterful terse 
ness of expression, great linguistic and styl 
istic vigour. His view of life and passion 
ate poetical power exerted a deep influ 
ence, not only on his young contemporaries 
but also on Hungarian lyrical poetry a 
revived at the opening of the 20th century 
in opposition to conservative, decadeni 
complacency. | 


CHAIN BRIDGE (LAnchid). The oldes 
permanent bridge of Budapest, built at th 
initiative of Istvan Széchenyi according t 
the plans of the English engineers Tierney 
and Adam Clark in the years between 183% 
and 1849. In the Second World War i 
was blown up by the retreating Germat 
troops as were all the bridges in Budapes 
and the rest of the country. It was re 
stored in 1949. 


CSEPEL IRON WORKS. This heavy 
industrial complex is situated on Csepe 
Island in the southern part of Budapest 
the island is formed by two branches o 
the Danube, The Manfred Weiss canning 
works founded in 1882 and the armamen 
factory established in 1892 were graduall 
developed into a big concern, which wa 
nationalized in 1945. Since then it ha 
been extensively developed and modern 
ized. At present the workshop of the Csepe 
Iron Works, in addition to providing th 
steel requirements of the complex, supplie 
tolled and pig steel to numerous manu 
facturing plants in the country, while th 
Csepel machine tool, sewing machine 
motorcycle, and bicycle factories accoun 
for considerable exports, besides coverin, 
home demands. Csepel, a formerly neg 
lected suburb, is being gradually raised t 
the level of a modern residential tows 


district by the building of modern centrally 
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heated blocks of flats and housing devel- 


* opments. 


DANUBE IRON AND _ STEEL 
WORKS. This second largest smelting 
_ combine in the country was founded dur- 
ing the first five year plan (1950—1954). 
Situated on the Danube by the newly 
_ built town of Sztdlinvd4ros, 46 miles south 
of Budapest, the works has been con- 
tinuously developing ever since. Iron 
_ ofe requitements are brought in by water; 
coal is transported along the recently 
constructed railway line from the Komlé 
mine (q. v.). The Danube Iron and Steel 
_ Works includes a thermal power plant, 
coking works, modern semi-automatic blast 
furnaces, Martin foundries, rolling works, 
and chemical works; the addition of further 
manufacturing units will gradually build up 
the largest iron industry combine in the 
country. An important modern town has been 
- built in the neighbourhood of the Danube 
Iron and Steel Works, to house the workers 
employed at the combine Sztdlinvaros, 
which numbers over 30,000 inhabitants at 
present. The newly built town near the 
former fishing village of Dunapentele is 
separated from the works by a half-mile- 
wide newly afforested green belt, provid- 
ing for healthy air in the residential districts. 


-HODMEZOVASARHELY. A town 
of 54,000 inhabitants on the Great Plain 
‘in the area between the rivers Kords and 
Maros. Hédmezévasdrhely used to be the 
centre of the agrarian socialist movement. 


KAROLYI, Mibdly (1875—1955). His 
family played. a big role in Hungarian 
history and politics. In the years preceding 
the First World War he fought against 
Austro-German influence as chairman of 
the Independence Party, From November 
16, 1918, to March 20, 1919, he was the 


President of the Republic which resulted © 


from the bourgeois revolution. Until the 
end of the Second World War he lived 
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in exile, mainly in France and England. 
He remained faithful to his radical ideas 
of reform to the last, advocating land 
teform in particular. After 1945 he re- 
turned to Hungary; from 1947 until his 
resignation in 1948 he was Hungarian 
minister in Paris, He died in France. 


KISKUNDOROZSMA. Small town 
of 20,000 inhabitants in the neighbourhood 
of Szeged. 


KODOLANYI, Jédnos (b. 1899). A 
writer whose works are marked by dark, 
relentless naturalism. His fundamental 
experiences stem from the dissolution 
of the peasant and bourgeois worlds in the 
petiod between the two world wars. 
This was the mood that prevailed in his 
first novels, Szép Zsuzska (Lovely Susie), 
1924, Bértién (Prison), 1925, Szakadékok 
(Precipices), 1927, Futétiz (Wild Fire), 
1929, Sotétség (Darkness), 1933. In con- 
trast to his earlier, left-wing attitude, his 
writings towards the close of the ‘thirties 
displayed many mystical, racial elements. 
In that period he wrote chiefly about the 
Hungarian Middle Ages; then he turned 
to the world of epic poetry of the Assyrian 
flood, the life of Moses: E96 csipkebokor 
(The Burning Bush). Lately he has returned 
to the themes and types of his first works. 


KOMLO. Mining town in the centre 
of the Transdanubian coal basin with a 
population of 21,000. Since 1949, this 
previously insignificant mining village has 
been developed into a centre of coal mining 
by the sinking of new shafts, under the 
First Five Year Plan; these supply the Danube 
Iron and Steel Works with coking coal. 
Modern urbanization has transformed Komlé 
into an important town, which can provide 
suitable housing for the miners and their 
families. 


KOSZTOLANYI, Degsé (1885—1936). 
Poet and novelist. Beside Mihaly Babits, 
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the most significant representative of the 
Nyugat generation belonging to the wing 
opposed to Ady. He enriched Hun- 
garian literature with his lyrical poetry, 
short stories, novels, studies, and transla- 
tions of enduring value. Like Babits, he 
came from the provincial intelligentsia. 
Giving up his university studies, he made 

living in Budapest by journalism and 
writing, taking an active share in the liter- 
ary life of Budapest. At the very outset 
of his career he became a fashionable, popu- 
lar journalist and writer. His poetry had 
immediate success. In his poems on the 
child cult that prevailed around the turn 
of the century he reveals himself a master of 
playfulness and form. He had no definite 
views and with a peculiar ethical equanimity 
could feel sympathy for every trend, from 
catholicism to the social democrats. As in 
the case of Babits*, his tone increased 
in purity and nobility during the ’thirties, 
a tone coloured by physical suffering and 
humanist protest. 

Dezs6 Kosztolanyi was a superior artist 
and passionate lover of the Hungarian 
language, who understood its secrets. In 
his novels and especially in his short stories 
the best Hungarian linguistic traditions 
are associated with French polish and 
clarity. His most important novels are 
Pacsirta, 1919 (The Lark), presenting a 
picture of the mendacious forms dominat- 
ing provincial petty-bourgeois life, Arany- 
sdrkdny, 1924 (The Golden Dragon), one 
of the most typical teenager novels of the 
*twenties, and finally his most significant 
prose work, Edes Anna, 1926 (Anna Edes), 
a masterful psychological analysis and 
telling delineation of the “refined middle 
classes.” His best collection of short stories 
is Esti Kornél, 1933, whose irony radiates 
the feeling that life is like a fundamentally 
senseless, absurd comedy. To the end he 
was openly or tacitly opposed to his greatest 
contemporary, Endre Ady, who had died 


* See under Babits, Mibdly, above. 
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comparatively young. In 1929 he conducted 
a violent debate on the evaluation of Ady’s 


poetry. 


MISKOLC. Industrial town in Northern 
Hungary, where there is a technical uni-~ 
versity for heavy industry. The second 
largest town of the country (144,000 
inhabitants), | 

OSVAT, Erné (1877—1929). Critic 
and journalist. Editor of Nyugat, the most 
significant literary magazine of the first 
decades of the 2oth century. He himself 
wrote little, and only a few studies, reviews, 
and aphorisms have come down to us; his 
excellent judgement made him an outstand- 
ing editor. All his literary contemporaries 
bowed to his authority and above all to his 
absolute integrity. His work as editor rested. 
on susceptibility to novelty and respect for 
talent. 


OZD. A town of 31,000 inhabitants, 
centre of heavy industry 15 miles from 
Miskole. 


PATO, Pal. Chief figure of a poem by 
Sandor Petéfi. His mame has become a 
household word, representing the backward 
nobility, whose motto is, “there is no 


hurry.” 


PECS. A town with 110,000 inhabit- 
ants in the southern part of Transdanubia, 
at the foot of the Mecsek Mountains; has 
played an important rile in Hungarian 
history and Hungarian culture. It has a 
university, advanced industry, andthe 
famous Zsolnay china factory. 


PENGO. A unit of Hungarian cur- 
tency used from 1926 to 1946. Its purchas- 
ing power and the appallingly low living 
standards provided by the agricultural 
wages quoted in the study, are illustrated 
by the following data. In the years 193¢ 
and 1931, the national income in Hun- 
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gaty amounted to 540 pengdés per head. 
According to the British economist and 
Statistician Colin Clark, the purchasing 
power of this sum was equivalent to that 
of yearly 359 or monthly 30 USA dollars 
at the time. After the inflation of 1945—46 
the Hungarian currency was stabilized; 
‘ since then the country’s standard monetary 
unit is the forint. 


PET. Known for its extensive chemical 
works, which produce fertilizers. 


RIPPL-RONAI, Jézsef (1861—1927). 
The most important representative of 
‘post-impressionism in Hungarian art. He 
began work in Munkdcsy’s studio, then 
came to be inspired by the art of Puvis de 
Chavannes, Gauguin and Toulouse-Lautrec. 
He was a member of the NABIS group. 


SCHOPFLIN, Aladér (1872—1950). 
‘Historian of literature and critic. He was 
the most competent critic of the Nyugat 
circle to which he contributed his literary 
prestige while maintaining relations with 
older, more influential and _ traditional 
literary circles. His volumes of studies, his 
book on Ady, and his comprehensive history 
of new Hungarian literature from the 
Nyugat point of view (1937) are works of 
lasting value. 


STATE FOLK ENSEMBLE. The 
Ensemble was founded in 1950 for the 
purpose of collecting, elaborating, and 
performing folk songs, folk dances, and 
popular plays. Many items from its reper- 
toire (Wedding at Ecser, Evening in the 
Spinnery, Bottle Dance, etc.) have been 
presented with great success on tours in 
numerous countries, including Britain and 
France. 


TATABANYA. Mining town in the 
northern region of Transdanubia (p. 
48,000). Geological research discovered 
this. extensive brown-coal basin, which 
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yields about 40 per cent of Hungarian 
coal production, at the close of the 19th 
century. At present there are electric 
power plants, a cement factory, an alumin- 
ium foundry, carbide works, and many 
other factories. 


TISZA, Istvén (1861—1918).' A typi- 
cal representative of the Hungarian ruling 
class before the First World War, whose 
policy and activity left their mark on the 
whole epoch. On October 31, 1918, the 
day on which the post-war bourgeois 
revolution broke out, he was assassinated. 


TOLDI. Narrative poem by Janos 
Arany, one of the classic poets of Hungary 
in the 19th century. The poem is written 
in a popular realist tone and evokes the 
life of Miklés Toldi, a legendary 15th 
century figure of enormous strength. This 
poem of Janos Arany’s and its main hero are 
known to all Hungarians. 


VARPALOTA. An industrial and min- 
ing town of 20,000 inhabitants situated 
20 miles from Lake Balaton. The town 
was formed by the union of Varpalota 
and Inota, which dates back to the Romans. 
(The name Inota derives from the first 
milestone—I nota—of the Roman military 
road through the province, which induced 
the local population to name the settle- 
ment Inota.) In the past ten years an im- 
portant electric power plant and aluminium 
foundry have been established at V4rpalota ; 
supplies of raw material come from the 
bauxite mines in the vicinity. 


WORKERS’ SCHOOL. An important 
sphere of educational development consists 
in giving adult workers institutional op- 
portunities for study, These are provided 
by the workers’ schools, At the secondary 
and grammar schools for workers, adults 


‘may study for matriculation as evening or 


correspondence students, During the 
1958—1959 school year, 12,251 adult 
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workers attended evening classes; 28,330 
took correspondence courses. At most 
universities and colleges, correspondence 
courses are run by the various faculties 
(technics, economy, philosophy, law, etc.). 


ZRINYIASZ. Epic poem written by 


ABLAID TN PRONOUNCING HUNGARIAN NAMES— 
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Miklés Zrinyi (1620—1664), a Hungariar 
poet, politician, general, and author 1 
works on military science. In his epic 
poem, Szigeti veszedelem (Tempest at Sziget 
the poet sings of the heroic battles fough 

by his great ancestor and namesake against 
the Turkish armies. 


| 
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Readers unfamiliar with the Hungarian language are likely to find difficulty in 
pronouncing Hungarian names and as a result their enjoyment of literary works in 
particular may be impaired. This is notably true of certain consonants, of which we 
here give some of the most easily mispronounced with an indication of their comet 


pronunciation. 

¢ is pronounced like 

cs » » 

gy » » » 

y> » » 

» » 

sz » » » 

z » » » 


zs » » » 


ts in arts 

ch » church 
de » hideous 
y » lawyer 


sh » she 
Ss » see 
s  » these 


s  » leisure 


CORVINA BUDAPEST 


HUNGARIAN DRAWINGS AND WATER-COLOURS 
by Dénes Pataky 


The album offers a comprehensive picture of the development of Hungarian 
graphic art from the opening of the 12th century to our days. Dénes Pataky’s 
circumspect historical study is enriched by numerous illustrations. 


In English, German and Russian. 
About 250 pp., with 191 reproductions, 32 of them coloured; 
10 1/2” 9 1/2” by. Cloth with jacket. 
MUNKACSY 
by Lajos Végvari 
The album contains reproductions of the most outstanding works of Mihély 


Munkdcsy, an eminent representative of 19th century Hungarian painting, with 
an introductory study by the art historian Lajos Végvari. 


In English, German and Russian. 
32 pp., 12 full-pages coloured reproductions; 9 1/2" by 13 1/2". Cardboard with jacket. 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


OF THE HUNGARIAN ACADEMY. OF: SCIENCES 


L’ENSEIGNEMENT 
DE L’ECRITURE AUX UNIVERSITES 
MEDIEVALES 
by I. Hajnal 
Cnstruction in Writing at Medieval Universities) 


Second, revised edition, including the author’s posthumous manuscript. 
Introduction by L. Mezey. 


In French. 1959. 302 pp., 150 facsimiles on 50 plates. 6 3/4" by 9 1/2”. Cloth. 
HAYDN COMPOSITIONS IN THE MUSIC COLLECTION 


OF THE NATIONAL SZECHENYI LIBRARY, BUDAPEST 
Edited by J. Vécsey 


In English. 1960. XXIII + 167 pp., 47 plates. 7 3/4." by 7 3/4". Silk. 
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4 BERICHT UBER DIE INTERNATIONALE KONFERENZ 
a ZUM ANDENKEN JOSEPH HAYDNS 

a Veranstaltet von der Ungarischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

4 Budapest 17.-22. September 1959 


(Report on the International Conference in Commemoration of Joseph Haydn, 
arranged by the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Budapest, September 17 to 22, 1959) 
‘Edited by B. Szabolcsi and D, Bartha 


In German. 1961. 186 pp., including numerous musical notes. 6 3/4" by 9 1/2". Cloth. 


Export and Import of Books and Newspapers: 
Kultura Hungarian Trading Company for Books and Newspapers 
Budapest 62, P.O. B. 149 
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may be obtained from the following distributors: 


AUSTRALIA: A. Keesing, G. P. O. Box 4§86, Sydney, N. S. W. 
AUSTRIA: Globus Buchvertrieb, Salzgries 16, Wien I. 

Rudolf Nowak, Buchhandlung und Verlag, Kéllnerhofgasse 4, Wien I. 
BRASIL: Livratia Brédy Ltda, Rua Cous 'Crispiniano 404, San Paulo 
CANADA: Pannonia Books, 412A College Street, Toronto 2B, Ontario 
- DENMARK: Knud Karstern International Booksellers, 15 Aaboulevard, 

Copenhagen 

Ejnar Munksgaard Ltd. 6. Nérregade, Copenhagen K 
FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Keskuskatu 2, Helsinki 
FRANCE: Agence’ Littéraire et Artistique Parisienne, 7 tue Debelleyme, 

Paris 8 
GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC: Kubon & Sagner, SchlieBfach 68, 

Miinchen 34. ; 

W. E. Saarbach G.M.B.H. SchlieBfach 1510, K6ln tr. 

Kunst & Wissen, Erich Bieber, Postfach 46. Stuttgart S. 

GREAT BRITAIN: Collet’s Holdings Limited, Import Subscription Dept. 

70, New Oxford Street, London, W. C. 1. 

Dawson & Sons Ltd. Cannon House, Macklin Street, London W. C. 2. 

W.H. Smith andSon, Ltd. Strand House, Portugal Street, London W.C. 2. 


INDIA: National Book Agency Private Ltd., 12, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 
Calcutta 
Magazine Subscription Agency, 
_ 2/23 Nanik Nivas, 91 Warden Road, pak 260s 
ITALY: Libreria Rinascita, Via delle Botteghe Oscure 2, Roma 
Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gino Capponi 26, Firenze 
ISRAEL: “Haiflepac” Ltd. P. O. B. 1794, Haifa , ; 
Library A. Gondos, Herzl 16 Beth Hakranot, Haifa ‘ 
JAPAN: Maruzen Company Ltd, Booksellers, 6 Tori Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
Nauka Ltd. 2, Kanda Zinbocho 2 Chome, Chyoda-ku, Tokyo 


NETHERLANDS: Swets & Zeitlinger Booksellers, Keizersgracht 487, 
Amsterdam-C. 
Meulenhof & Co N. V. Beulingstraat 2, Amsterdam C. 


NORWAY: A/S Narvesens Litteratur Tjeneste, Box 115, Oslo 
SWEDEN: A. B. Nordiska Bokhandeln, Drottninggatan 709, Stockholm 


SWITZERLAND: Azed AG Zeitungsagentur, GeoBbuchheriliaas, Post- 
fach, Basel 2 
Pinkus & Co, Froschaugasse 7 Zirich 1 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: Stechert- Hafod Inc. a” East ‘roth 
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Joseph Brownfield, 15 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 


or 

Kultura Hungarian Trading Company 
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